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CHAP. I 



JProclanuttion of James VIIL at die Cross of 
£!difiburgh — Supplies raised from the City by 
Prince Charles — Landing of Cope's Army at 
Dunbar — The Prince leaves Edinburgh wUh 
the purpose of Engaging him — Battle of PreS" 
ton-^ Total Bout of Copes Army— -Number pf 
Killed on both Sides, 

Tqe possession of Edinburgh threw a 
gleam of splendour upon Charles Edward's 
fortunes, but can scarcely be said to have 
produced very importafit consequences. 



4 PROCLAMATION OF JAM£S VIII. 

King James V IIL was proclaimed at the 
Cross. At this ceremony the heralds and 
pursuivants were obliged to assist in their 
otfficial dresses, and the magistratcfld in th^ir 
robes. A great multitude attended on this 
occasion, and made the city ring with their 
acclamations. The gunners of the Castle 
were disposed to give a different turn to this 
mirth, by throwing a bomb» so calculated 
as to alight near the Cross, and interrupt 
the ceremonial. Fortunately this act of vio- 
lence, which might have endangered the 
lives of many of King George's good sub- 
jects, whom mere curiosity had drawn to the 
spot, was prohibited by General Guest« 
. At night there was a splendid ball at 
Hdyrood, where might be seen a great dis- 
pli^ both of rank and beauty, the relatives 
of the gentlemen who were in arms. But 
it was a remarkable and ominous circum- 
•tanoe, that of the common people, who by 
thousiands crowded round the Prince's per- 
son when he went abroad, pressing to kiss 
his bands and touch his clothes, with every 



SUPPLIES OBTAINED BY CHARLES. 5 

display of affeetion, scarcely one could be 
indaced to enlist in his service. The re- 
flection, that a battle must take place be* 
twixt Prince Charles and General Cope in 
the course of a rery feve days, was to the 
populace of a large city a sufficient check 
upon their party zeal. 

One of the most solid advantages wUeh 
the Prince obtained by his possession of the 
city, besides the encouragement which his 
adherents received from such a signal proof 
of success, was the acquisition of about tt 
thousand muskets, in indifferent condition^ 
being the arms of the Tnuned Bands, which 
were lodged in the city magazine. These 
served to arm many of his followers, but 
still some remained unprovided with wea- 
pons. Charles also laid upon the city. a 
nniitary requisition for a thousand tents^ 
two thousand targets, six thousand pairs of 
«boeB, and six thousand canteens. The ma^ 
gistrates had no alternative but to acquiesce, 
and employ workmen to get ready the ar- 
ticles demanded. 

a2 



6 LANDING OF COPE AT DUMBAR. 

Upon the 16th of September, the day after 
the occupation of Edinburgh, Lord Naime 
came up from the north, and joined the 
Highland camp, with a thousand men, con- 
sisting of Highlanders from Athole, together 
mth the chief of MacLanchlan and his fol- 
lowers. The Prince visited his camp, and 
passed in review, at the same time with the 
rest of his fore^ these new associates of his 
enterprise. ^ 

While these things were passing in Editi^ 
burgh. General Cope landed his troops at 
Dunbu*, anxious to repair the false step 
which he had committed in leaving the 
Lowlands open to the young Adventurer, 
and desirous to rescue the capital* of Scot- 
land, since he had not been able to protect 
it. He began the disembarkation of his 
troops on the 17th, but it was not com- 
pleted till the next day* The two regiments 
of oavalry, which had made such extraordi- 
nary speed to join him, were also united to 
his army, tbox^h their nerves had not yet 
recovered the rapid and disorderly retreat 



STRENGTH OF COPE's ARMY. 



from CoU^Bridge to East Lotbian. The 
namber of infantry was about 2000, that of 
the two regiments of dragoons about 600 ; 
Sir John Cope was also joined by volnnteers, 
among whom the Eal*l of Home was the 
most oonspienous, making his arnly up to 
near 3000 men in all. They had six pieces 
of attillery, bat, what seems strange, no 
gunners or artillerymen to work them. In 
other respects they formed a small^ but very 
well-appointed force» and made an impres- 
sive appearance in a country so long disused 
to war, as had been the case with Scotland. 
At the head of this respectable body of men 
Sir John departed from Dunbar^and march- 
ed as far as Haddington, or its vicinity, on 
his proposed. advance on Edinburgh. 

In the meantime, Charles Edward had 
taken a resolution corresponding with tiie 
character of his enterprise. It was that of 
moving eastward, to meet Sir John Cope 
upon his route, and give him battle. All 
his counsellors agreed, in this courageous 
sentiment. The Prince then asked the 



8 MARCH OF PRINCE CHARLES 

Chiefs, wbat' was to be expected from their 
followers. They answered by the mouth of 
Keppoch, who had served in the French 
army, that the gentlemen of every clan 
would lead the attack with determined gal* 
lantry, iu which case, there was no donbt 
that the clansmen, who were much attach- 
ed to their chiefs and superiors, would fol- 
low them with fidelity and courage. The 
Prince declared he would himself lead the 
van, and set them an example how to con- 
quer or die. The Chiefs unanimously re- 
monstrated against his exposing a life on 
which the whole success of the expedition 
must depend, and declared, that if he per- 
sisted in that resolution, they would break 
up the army and return home. There can 
be little doubt that Charles was sincere in 
his resolution, and no doubt at all that he 
was very wise in withdrawing from it on the 
remonstrance of his faithful followers. 

Orders were given to prepare next morn- 
ing for the evacuation of Edinburgh, in 
order that the whole Highland army might 



SRONL EDINBURGH. 9 

be collected for the battle which was ex« 
pected to ensue. For this ptirpose, the troopt 
employed in mounting the several guards of 
the city^ in number 1000 men, were with- 
drawn to the camp at Dnddingston* It 
might have been expected, that a sally from 
the Castle would have taken place in eon- 
sequence of their retreat, if not for any 
ulterior purpose, at least to seize on the 
different articles which had been got ready 
at the requisition of the Prince, and put a 
stop to their completion. The presence of 
mind of a common Highlander prevented 
this. The man being intoxicated when his 
countrymen were withdrawn, found him- 
self, when he recovered his senses, the only 
one of his party left in the town. Being a 
ready-witted fellow, to those who enquired 
of him, why he had lingered behind his coun* 
trymen, he answered, << That he was neither 
alone, nor alarmed for his safety; five hun- 
dred Highlanders," he said, ^^ had been left 
in cellars and secret places about town, for 
the purpose of cutting off any detachment 
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that might sally from the Castle.'' These 
fidse tidings heiog transmitted to General 
Guest, were for the time received as ge» 
nuine ; nor was there time to discover the 
deceit, before the victory, of Preston enabled 
Charles Edward to return in triamph to ib» 
capital • The man's presence of mind se« 
cured also his own safety. 

The men had lain on their arms the night 
of the 19th, their Chiefs and the Chevalier 
occupying such houses as were in the neigh- 
bourhood. On the morning of the 20tb9 
they were all on the march, in high spirits, 
determined for action, and ei^r to meet the 
enemy. They formed in one narrow coluoin, 
keeping the high ground from Duddingston 
towards the eminence called Carberry Hill, 
near which, about Musselburgh or Inveresk, 
they expected to meet the enemy. On put- 
ting himself at the head of his army, the 
Prince drew his sword, and said to his 
followers, ^^ Gentlemen, I have fluiig away 
the scabbard," which was answered by 
shouts of acclamation. Their movements 



TO CARBERRY HILL. ' 11 

were the simplest imaginable. On thdr 
mareh they formed a column of three men 
in front. When about to halt, each indi* 
Tidual faced to the right or left as direct- 
ed, and the column became a line of three 
men deep, which, by filing off from either 
iBank, might again become a column at the 
word of command. Their handful of ca- 
Talry, scarcely amounting to fifty men, were 
occupied on the march in reconnoitring* 
They obtained a tolerably accurate account 
of the strength of Cope's army, excepting 
as to the number of his guns, which one 
r^ort augmented to twenty field-pieces, and 
none rated under twelve, though, as I have 
already said, there were only six in all. 

When the Highlanders had advanced as 
far as Carberry, their scouts brought in 
notice that they had seen parties of dra- 
goons about Tranent, and it was reported 
that Sir John Cope was in that quarter 
with his whole army. The Chevalier's army, 
which had hitherto marched in one column, 
now divided into two, being their intend- 
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ed line of battle, and, keejHSg towards tbe 
right, BO as to preserve the upper ground, 
which was a great point in Highland tactics, 
Huurehed onward with steadiness and cole* 
rity. 

When they arrived ^ere the hill imioe- 
diately above Tranent slopes suddenly down 
upon a large cultivated fdain, then in stub* 
ble, the harvest having been unusually 
early, the H^hlanders behdd the enemy 
near the western extrennty ol this p}aia, 
with their front towards the ridge of higb 
ground which they themsrives occupied. 

It appears that Sir John Cope had di- 
rected his march under the idea, that be- 
cause a road, passing from Seaton boose 
to Preston, was the usual highway fi>om 
HaddingtoQ, tli^efoire the Highlandeca 
would make U3e of that, and no oth^, Air 
their advance. He eiHier did not know, or 
finrgot,^ that an iireguliir army of moan« 
taineers, unencumbered with baggage and 
inured to marching, would not hesitate to 
prefer the rougher and less level road, if 
^^ uossessed any advantages. 
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Two liiojHited^Toliinteefs, Francie Oar- 
den, afterwards Lord Gardenstono, and a 
Mr Conmnghamo, had bMn detached by 
the Eoglibh Ghmeral to celleet intelligenoe ; 
but unhappily, as they halted to refresh 
themselves beyond Musselburgh, they Ml 
into l3ie hands of John Roy Stewart, a nore 
sk^fiil partisan than themselves, by whom 
A^f were made prisoners, and led captive 
to the Chevalier's head-quart^w. Sir John 
Cope, deprived of the information he e^cpeot- 
edfrom his scouts, seems to have continued 
to expect the approach of the rebels from 
tfie west, until he suddenly saw them ap- 
pear irom tbeeouthward, on ]the ridge of the 
Boclivity upon his left. He immediately 
changed bis front, and drew up his troops 
with miKtary precision in order of battle. 
flBs foot were placed in the centre, with a 
regintfSiit of dragoons and three pieces of ar- 
^ery upon each flank. The wall of Colo* 
«iel Gardiner's park, (for his mansion was in 
iht vidinity of t^ plain which was destined 
to prove fetal to him,) asweJl as -that of Mr 

VOL. III. B 
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Erekiue of Grange, covered Uie right flank 
of the regulars; Cope's baggage was eta* 
tioned at Cockenzie on the rear of his left, 
and a small reserve was stationed in frei^t 
of the village of Prestonpans, which lay on 
the rear of the Generars right. 

In front of both armies, and separa^ng 
the higher ground on which the Highland 
army was drawn up from the firm and 
level plain on which the regulars were post* 
ed, lay a piece of steep and swampy ground, 
intersected with ditches and enclosures, and 
traversed near the bottom by a thick stroi^ 
hedge running along a broad wet ditch, and 
covering the front of the royal urmy. It 
was the object of the Chevalier to indulge 
the impatience of his troops, by presnng 
forward to instant battle. For this purpose 
he employed an officer of experience, Mr 
Ker of Graden, who, mounted on a grey 
pony, coolly reconnoitred the seemingly 
impracticable ground which divided the 
armies, crossed it in several directions, de- 
liberately alighted, pulled down gaps in one 
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or two wdlfttof dry stone^ and led bis horse 
oi«8r them, many balls being fired at him 
wUle performing this duty. This intrepid 
geademaon returned to the Chevalier, to in* 
form him'ithat the morass could not be 
passed so as to attack the front of General 
Cope's army, without sustaining a heavy 
and destructive fire of some continuance. 
A waggon-way, for the conveyance of coal 
for the use of the salt-works at Cockenasie^ 
did indeed cross the morass, but it would 
have been ruinous to have engaged troops 
IB such a narrow road, which was ^Kposed 
to be swept- in every direction both by ar* 
tillery and musketry. 

The position of General Cope might 
therefore be considered as unassailable; 
jmd that general, with a moderation which 
marked his mediocrity of talent, was happy 
in having found, as he thought, safety, when 
he ought to have looked for victory. 

Lieutenant- Colonel Gardiner, and other 
oficers, pressed on the commander the ne-< 
eessity of a bolder line of tactics. They were 
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ef opinion that the regular BcUSan should 
be led against the rebek while the fonaav 
diowed spirit for the eneouatier, and that,re- 
HHoniog merely on the defensire was likely 
to sink the courage of the troops^ as delay 
gave the infantry time to recolleet that Aay 
had avoided an encounter with these High-* 
landers at Corryarrack, and the cavalry lei- 
sure to remember their recent and igncni- 
nious flight from the vicinity of Edinburgh, 
before this new description of enemy. The 
Lieutenant-colon^ pressed his advice with 
earnestness, dropped some expressions (tf the 
result) which was to be apprehended, andf 
finding his suggestions rejected, made the 
pceparations of a good and brave man for 
doing his dnty, and, if necessary, for dyii^ 
in the discbarge of it. 

S<Mne movements now tods, place* The 
regular troops huzza'd, to show their will- 
ingness to come to action ; the Highlanders 
replied in their manner, by wild shouts. A 
party of Highlanders were stationed in 
Tranent churchyard, as an advantageeos 
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post^ but Sir John Cope, advanciDg two 
li^ht fi^ld- pieces, made that position too hot 
for them. Still the insurgents continued 
anxiously bent on battle, and expressed the 
most earnest desire to attack the enemy, 
wbo, they supposed, intended to escape from 
them, as at Corryarrack. They offered to 
make the attack through the moraes, with- 
out regard to the difficulties of the ground, 
and to carry fascines with them, for the 
purpose. of rendering the ditch passable. 
They were exhorted to patience by their 
Cbieft ; and, to allay their fears of the es- 
cape of the enemy, the Chevalier detached 
Lord Naime with five hundred men to the 
westward, that he might be in a situation 
to intercept Sir John Cope, in case he should 
attempt to move off towards Edinburgh 
iHthoiit fighting. 

Satisfied with this precaution, the High- 
landers lay down to rest in a field of pease, 
which was made up in ricks upon the 
ground* The minds of the Chiefs were still 
ocN^upied with the maans of discovering a 
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path by which they might get clear: of the 
moirass^ gain the open and firm ground) find 
rush down on Cope and his army, whom 
they regarded a? their assured prey^ if they 
could but meet them in a fair field* 

There was in the Chevalier's army a gen- 
tleman named Anderson, of Whitbiirgby in 
Ea$t Lothian, to whom the ground in the 
viciBity was perfectly known, and who be- 
thought him of a path leading from the 
height on which their army lay, sweep- 
ing through the morass, and round the left 
wing of General Cope's army, as it wan now 
disposed, and which might conduct them to 
tfae level and extensive flat, since caliied th^ 
field of battle. Mr Anderson communicated 
this important fact to Mr Hepburn of K^Uii 
By Mr Hepburn he was conducted to Loid 
George Murray, who, highly pleased Witb 
the intelligence,' introduced him to Prince 
Charles Edward. 

The candidate for a diadem was lying 
with a bunch of pease-straw beneath his 
head, and was awakened with news which 
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assured him d( battle, and promised him 
victory. He received the tidings with much 
eheerfulness, and immediately^ for the night 
-was well spent,- prepared to put the scheme 
into execution. 

An aide*de->camp was instantly dispatch-^ 
«d to recall Lord Natme from hia d^mon^ 
istration to the westward, and cause hidi with 
his detachment to rejoin the^ army as speed- 
ily as possible. In the meantime, the whole 
4>f the Highland army got under arms, and 
sioved forward with incredible sil^ice and 
e^rity, by the path proposed. A point 
C^ precedence was now to be settled, cha>- 
racteristic of the Highlanders. The tribe 
of MacDonalds, though divided into various 
fiimilies, and serving under various Chiefs, 
irtill reckoned pn their common descent from 
•the great Lords of the Isles, in: virtue of 
which, they claimed, as the post of honour, 
the right of the whole Highland army in 
;the^ayof action. This wasdisputed by some 
of the other clans, and it was agreed they 
•ihouid east lots about this point of pree»- 
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dence. Fortune gave it to the Cameroae 
and StewartR, which was murmured at by 
the numerous Cian'-Colla, the generic name 
for the MacDonalds. The sagacity of Loch* 
iel induced the other Chiefs to reftign for the 
day a point on which they were likely to be 
tenacious. The precedence was yielded to 
the MacDonalds according! y, and the first 
line of the Highlanders moved off their 
ground by the left flank, in order that the 
favoured tribe might take the post of honour. 
They marched, as usual, in two columns of 
three men in front. The first of these was 
led by young Clanranald, with about sixty 
men, under the guidance of Anderson of 
Whitbiirgh. The first line consisted of the 
following clan re^ments: — Clanranald, 3dO 
strong; Glengarry, 350; Keppoch and Glent- 
coe, 450; Perth, with some Mac6r^;or% 
200 ; Appin, 250 ; and Lochiel, 500. The 
second line consisted of three regiments^-* 
Lord George Murray's Athole men, 350 ; 
Lord Nairne's regiment, 350; and Menzies 
of Sfaian's, 300. Lord Stratballan, with hk 
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haBdfiil of caydlry) wns 4ppwit«i to kee|i 
1jb# Jieight above tbe mora$8» thut they might 
do what their numbers fermiited to improye 
the victory, in case it should be gained* 
Thi9 troQp consisted of about thirtyrti^ 
iMHs'emen. Froin these details, it appeare 
that the Highland army was about 3000 in 
iHimberf being very neai:ly the same wilk 
Sir John Cope's. 

Anderson guided the. first line. He found 
the pathway siledt and dea<vted ; it winded 
to the north-east} down a sort of hollow, 
which at length brought them to the east* 
em eactremity.of the plain, at the west 
end of whieh the regular army was sta- 
tioned, with its left flank to the assailantB. 
No gone had been placed to enfilade. thb 
iflspfDrtant pass, though there was a desert- 
ed embrasure .which showed that the mea- 
sure had been in contemplation; neither 
waa there a sentinel or patrol to observe 
the motiona of the Highlanders in that dir 
rection. On reaid^ing the firm ground, the 
oolumn advanced due northward across the 
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plain, in order to tak« ground for wheel* 
ing up and forming line of battle. The 
Prince marched at the head of the second 
column, and close in the rear of the first. 
The morass was now rendered difficult by 
the passage of so many men. Some of rtie 
Highlanders sunk knee-deep, and the Prince 
himself stumbled, and fell upon one knee* 
The morning was now dawning, but a 
thick frosty mist still hid the motions of the 
Highlanders. The sound of their march 
could, however, no longer be concealedj; 
and an alarm-gan was fired as a signal for 
Cope's army to get under arms. 

Aware that the Highlanders had com* 
pletely turned his left flank, and were now 
advancing from the eastward along a level 
and open plain, without interruption of any 
kind, Sir John Cope hastened to dispose hia 
troops to receive them. Though probably 
somewhat surprised, the EngliHh General 
altered the disposition which he had made 
along the morass, and formed anew, having 
the walls of Preston-park, and that of 
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B«iikloD» the «eat of Colonel Gardiner, 
does in the rear of his army ; his left flank 
extended towards the sea, his right rested 
upon the morass which had lately been in 
his front. His order of battle was now ex- 
tended from norUi to south, having the east 
in' front. In other respects the disposition 
was the same as already mentioned, his 
in&ntry forming his centre, and on each 
wing aregiment of horse* By some crowding 
in of the piquets, room enough was not left 
for Gardiner's corps to make a full front 
upon the right wing, so that one squadron 
was drawn up in the rear of the other. The 
artUlery was also placed before this regi- 
ment, a disposition which the Colonel is 
said to have remonstrated i^ainst, having 
to» much reason to doubt the steadiness of 
the horses, as well as of the men who com- 
posed the eorps* There was no attention 
paid to his remonstrances, nor was there 
time to change the disposition. 

Tha Highlanders had no sooner advaneed 
•o tur to the northward^aa to axtrieate the 
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rear of tke oolumk from tbe pafisi^o acrods 
the morassy and place the wfaolef on open 
ground, than they wheeled to the left, and 
formed a line of three men deep. This thin 
long^ Hne they quickly broke up into a^nuni- 
ber t>f small masses or phdanxes^ eaeh ad- 
cording to their peculiar tactics containing 
a» mdividad clan, which <l»po8«d the«. 
selves (at battle in the manner following. 
The^best^born men of the tribe, who were 
also the best armed, and had almost all tar- 
gets, threw themsdhrea in front of liie re- 
giment. The followers closed on the rear, 
and forced the f roixt £tirwardt>y their iK^e%ht. 
After a brief prayer, which was nevrer omit- 
ted, the bonnets werepnllisd-oVHer the bf^ewv^ 
the pipers blew the signal, and <the line of 
* siaoka rushed forward,, each forming a sepa- 
rate wedge. 

These preparations were made' with such 
i£apateh on both wings, that IheTespeoti^re 
aides-de-camps of the Duke of Perth and 
luord Oeoige Murray met in thie centre, each 
bringing iuews ithat his general was ready to 
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ebai^e* The whole front line accorcliiigly 
moved forward, and, as they did so, the 
snn broke oat, and the mist rose from the 
ground like the cartain of a theatre. It 
showed to the Highlanders the line of re- 
gular troops drawn up in glittering array 
like a complete hedge of steel, and at the 
same time displayed to Cope's soldiers the 
furioas torrent, which, subdivided into such 
a number ofcolumns, or rather small massesi 
advanced with a cry which gradually swell- 
ed into a hideous yell, and became inter- 
mingled with an irregular but well-directed 
fire, the mountaineers presenting their 
{neces as they ran, dropping them when dis- 
charged, and rushing on to close conflict 
sword in hand. The events of the prece- 
ding, night had created among the regulars 
an apprehension of their opponents, not 
usual to English soldiers. General Cope's 
tactics displayed a fear of the enemy rather 
than a desire to engage him : and now this 
dreaded foe, having selected his own point 
of advantage, was coming down on them in 
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all his terrors, with a mode of attack uno- 
' saally f arious, and unknowa to modera war. 
There was but a& instant to think of these 
things, for this was almost the moment of 
battle. But such thoughts were of a nature 
which produce their.effect in an instant, and 
they added to the ferocity of the Highland- 
ers, while they struck dismay into their 
opponents. The old seamen and gunners, 
who had been employed to serve the artillery 
on the right wing, showed the first symptoms 
of panic, and fled from the guns they had un- 
dertaken to work, carrying with them the 
priming flasks. Colonel Whitefoord,whofaad 
joined Cope's army as a volunteer, fired fonr 
of the guns on the advancing Highlanders, 
and, keeping his ground while all fled around 
him, was with difficulty saved from the fury 
of the Camerons and Stewarts, who, run- 
ning straight on the muzzles of the cuinon, 
actually stormed the battery. The regi- 
ment of dragoons being drawn up, as has 
been said, in two lines, the foremost squa- 
dron, under Lieutenant-Colonel Whltoey, 
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haviBg received orders ta advance, inhere, 
like the gonnerg, seized wilh a panjc» dis* 
persed under the fire o£ the HigUanders, 
and went off without even an atlempt to 
ehai^e, riding dowa the artillery guard in 
their flight. The rearmost squadron^ eom- 
manded by Gardiner^ might, if steady, have 
yet altered the fate of the day^ by charging 
the Jiighlanders when disordered with at- 
tacking the guns. Gardiner, aecordiagly, 
commanded them to advance and charge, 
encouraging them by bis voice and example 
to rush upon the eonfased masses before 
them* But.tkose to. whom he spoke were 
themselves disordered at the rapid advance 
of the enemy, and disturbed by the wa* 
ring. of plaids, the brandishing and gleam* 
ing of broadswords and battle-axes, the rat- 
tle of the dropping fire, and the ferocious 
cry of the combatants. They made a feint 
to advance, in obedience to the word of eom- 
mand, but almost instantly halted, when 
first the rear^^rank went off bv four or five 
files at a time, and then the front dispersed' 
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in like manner; none mainteinh)|^ tbeir 
ground, excep' about a score of determined 
men, who were resolved to stand or fall 
with their commander. 

On Cope's left, the cause of King Greoi^e 
was not more prosperous. Hamilton's dnn 
goons receiving a heavy rolling fire from 
the MacDonalds as they advanced, broke 
up in the same manner, and almost at 
the same moment, with Gardiner's, and 
scattering in every direction, left the field 
of blood, galloping some from the enemy^ 
some, in the recklessness of their terror, past 
the enemy, and some almost through them. 
The dispersion was complete, and the dis- 
order irretrievable. They fled west, east, 
and south, and it was only the broad sea 
which prevented them from flying to the 
north also, and making every point of the 
compass witness to their rout. 

Meantime, the infantry, thoug^h both 
their flanks were uncovered by the flight of 
the dragoons, received the centre of the 
Highland line, with a steady and regular 
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fire, wMck cMt the tasurgents several i^en, 
rr^amoQg others, James MacGregor, a son 
of the famons Rob Roy, fell, pierced by four 
balls* He commanded a company of the 
Duke of Perth's regiment, armed chiefly 
with the straightened scythes already men- 
^ionedy a weapon not unlike the old English 
^Ul. He was so little, daunted by his woundsj 
as to iraise himself on his elbow, calling to 
his men to advance bravely, and swearing 
he would see if any should misbehave. 
, In fact, the first line of the Highlanders 
. w^re not an instant checked by the fire of the 
ttusketry ; for) charging with all thci energy 
.4>f victory, they parried the bayonets of the 
soldiers with their targets,, and the deep 
clumps^ or masses, into which the clans 
^era formed, penetrated and broke, in se- 
veral points, the extended and thin lines 
of the regulars. At the same moment, 
Lochiel attacking the infantry op the left, 
and Clanranald on the right flank, both ex- 
posed by the flight of the dragoons, they 
.were unavoidably and irretrievably routed. 

c2 
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It was now perceived that Sir John Cope 
had committed an important error in draw* 
ing up his forces in front of a hip^h park-'wall, 
which barred their escape from their light- 
heeled enemies* Fortunately, there had 
been breaches made in the wall, which 
permitted some few soldiers to escape; but 
most of them had the melancholy choice 
of death or submission. A few fought, 
and fell bravely. Colonel Gardiner was in 
the act of encouraging a small platoon of 
infantry, which continued firing, when he 
was cut down by a Highlander, with one 
of those scythes which have been repeal 
edly mentioned. The greater part of tbe 
foot soldiers then laid down their arms, 
after a few minutes' resistance. The se* 
cond line, led by Prince Charles himself, 
had, daring the whole action, kept so near 
the first, that to most of Sir John Cope's 
army they appeared bat as one body ; and 
as this unfortunate Prince's courage has 
been impeached, it is necessary to say, 
that he was only fifty paces behind the van^ 
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guard in th« very commencement of the 
battle,-*— which was, in fact, a cie|>arture from 
his implicit paction with the Chiefs, that 
he shoald not pot his person in imminent 
danger* 

Had there been any possibility of rallying 
the fugitives, the day might have been in 
some degree avenged, if not retrieved, fttr 
the first line of the Highlanders dispersed 
themselves almost wholly, in quest of spoil 
and prisoners. They were merciful to the 
vanquished after the first fury of the onset, 
bflt gave no quarter to the dragoon horses, 
wUeh they considered as taught to bear a 
personal share in the battle. 

The second line were with difficulty re- 
atrained from disbanding in like manner^ 
ntiiil a report was spread that the dra^ 
goons had rallied, and were returning to 
the field. Lochiel caused the pipes to play, 
which recalled many of his men. But the 
dragoons looked near them no more. It is 
true, that Sir John Cope himself^ the Earl of 
Home» General Whitney, and other i^cera^ 
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bad, with pistols at the men's heaids, turn- 
ed a number of the fugitives oiF the high- 
road to Edinburgh, into a field near Cle-« 
mentis Wells, where they endeavoured to 
form a squadron. But the sound of a pis- 
tol-shot, which was discharged by {kcoident, 
renewed their panic, and they went off. at 
full gallop towards Edinburgh, entered by 
the Watergate, and rode up the High^stre^ t 
in the most disorderly manner. 

An old friend, whom I have already 
quoted, gave me a picturesque account of 
the flight of such fugitives as took this direc- 
tion, which he had himself witnessed. Al- 
though the city was evacuated by the High<- 
landers, an old Jacobite of distinctiou was, 
nevertheless, left there with the title of 
Governor. This dignitary was quietly sea^ 
ed in a well-known tavern, (afterwards 
Walker's, in Writers' Court,) when a tre- 
mendous clatter on the street announced 
the arrival of the dragoons, or a part of 
them, in this disorderly condition. Thfs 
stout old commander presented himself be- 
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fore theiD, with a pistol in his hand, and 
BummoDed tbem to surrender to his Royal 
Highness's mercy. The dragoons seeing 
but one or. two men, received the proposal 
with a voltoy of curses and piHtol-bails, aod 
having^ compelled the Jacobite command* 
ant to retreat within the Thermopylae of 
Writers' Court, they continued their race 
np to the Castle-hill, thinking that fort* 
ress the most secure place of refuge. Old 
General Preston, who had now thrown 
himself into the Castle, of which he was 
governor, and superseded General Guest 
in his office, had no idea of admitting these 
recreant cavaliers into a fortress which 
was probably on the eve of a siege. He 
therefore sent them word to begone from 
the Castle- hill, or he would open his guns 
on them, as cowards, who had deserted 
their officers and colours. Alarmed at this 
new danger, the runaways retreated, and 
scrambling down the steep declivity called 
the Castle- Wynd, rode out at the West- 
Port, and continued their flight to Stirling 
and the west country. 
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' The ifreater part of the dn^oons were 
eoUeeted by Sir John Cope^ with the assist* 
«aee of the Earls of Home and London^ and 
eonducted in a yery disreputable condition 
to Coldstream, and from thence to Ber- 
wick. At the latter place, Lord Mark Suer» 
of the family of Lothian, a house which 
has long had hiereditary fame for wit as 
well as courage^ received the unfortunate 
Greneral with the well-known sarcasm, 
f * That he believed he was the first general 
in Europe who had brought the first ti^ga 
of his own deftot/' 

But the presence of the General in person 
on the field, since there was not even the 
semblance of an army, could not have re- 
medied the disaster* There was never a 
victory more complete. Of the infantry, 
two thousand five hundred men, or there- 
about, scarce two hundred escaped ; the 
rest were either slain or made prisoners. It 
has been generally computed that the slain 
amounted to four hundred, for the High- 
landers gave little quarter in the first mo- 
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ments of excitation, though those HA not 
last loDg. Five officers were killed, and 
eighty made prisoners. The nmnber of pr»- 
scmers amounted to upwards of two thou- 
sand. Many of them exhibited a Arigbtful 
spectacle, being faideomly cut with the 
broadsword. The field-artillery, with co- 
louTs, standards, and other tro]^ies, remain- 
ed in the hands of the victors. The military- 
chest of the army was placed during the ac- 
tion in the house of Cockenzie, the baggage 
in a laige field adjoining, originally in 
the rear of Cope's line of battle, but at the 
moment of action, upon the left. It was 
gnavded by a few Highlanders of the regi- 
ment which the Earl of Loudon was raising 
for government, and which was mueh re- 
duced by desertion, many of the privates 
j(»ning their clans so soon as the Rebellion 
broke out. The bsiggage-guard surrendered 
themselves prisoners on ^seeing the event of 
the battle, and the baggage and military- 
chest, with L.2500 in specie, became the 
booty of the conquerors. The Highlanders 
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looked with surprise and amazement upon 
the loxariea of a civilized army. They 
could not understand the use of chocolate ; 
and watches, wigs, and other ordinary ap- 
purtenances of the toilette, were equally 
the subject of wonder and curiosity. 

On the part of the victors, the battle, 
though brief, had not been bloodless. Four 
ojfficers, and thirty privates of their army 
were killed ; six officers and seventy men 
wounded* 

Such were the results of the celebrated 
battle of Preston, or, as some have it, of 
Preston pans, in which the pride of military 
discipline received an indelible disgrace at 
the hands of a wild militia. Sir John Cope, 
whom it would be easy to vindicate so far 
as pergonal courage goes, was nevertheless 
overwhelmed with the ridicule due to pol- 
troonery, as well as to want of conduct, and 
was doomed to remain, 



*' Sacred to ridicale his whole life long, 
And the lad burden of a merry song* 



•» 
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CHAP. II. 

Prince. Charles s Proclamatione on returning to 
Sdinburgh'^JRmiits of his Victory at Preston 
— his Plans and Levies — his Council and* 
Court ai Holyrood House — Arrival of French 
Vessels with Supplies — Duplicity of Lord Jto- 
vat — its Unfortunate Results to Himself and 
to the Prince — Resolution to March into Eng^ 
land J which Charles adheres to in Opposition 
to many cf his Advisers — his Arrival at Cctr* 
Ude — ai Prettonr^^at Manchester^ where alone 
he receives an English Reif^orcement^-'Alarm 
of Govemment-^Resolution of George IL to 
take the Field in Person — Arrived of the Prince 
at Derby — his undiminished Confidence of 
SuccesSy although Surrounded hy . Government 
Faroes far Superior in Number to his own"^ 
Lord George Murray urges the necessity of Re- 
treaty to which the Prince reluctantly Consents, 

The day after the battle of Preston, the 
Chevalier slept at Pinkie House, near Mus- 
selborgh ; the next morning he returned to 
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DuddiogstOD, and entering the capital, was 
received with the acclamations of the popu* 
lace» and all the honours which the official 
authorities could render. Several procla- 
mations were issued upon his arrival, all of 
them adapted to influence the popular mind* 
He prohibited all rejoicings for the vic- 
UsutYf assigning for his reason the loss 
which had been sustained by his father's 
misguided subjects. The clergy of Edin* 
burgh were, by another edict, exh(»'ted 
to resume the exercise of their religioas 
functions, and assured of the Prince's pro- 
tection* This venerable body sent a de* 
patation to know whether they would be 
permitted, in the course of divine service, 
to offer up their prayers for King George. 
It was answered, on the part of the Cheva- 
lier, that to grant the request would be in 
so far to give the lie to those family pre- 
tensions for the assertion of which, he was 
in arms ; but that» notwithstanding, he 
would give them his royal assurance that 
they should not be called to account foE 
imprudent language which they might 



in the pulpit. The miaistera of Ejbi- 
burgh seem to have doubted the guvaa^ 
tee, as aoae of them resumed hie charge 
exeeptiog the Rev. Mr MacVicar, minie- 
tar of the West Chm-ch, who regularly of- 
ficiated ther^ under the protection of tiie 
guns of the Castle. A number of the High- 
laad ^oM^i as well as the ciUsens, at- 
tended <« Mr MacVicar's miniBtry, in tin 
oimrae of which he not only prayed tas 
Sjng George, but stoutly assorted his right 
to the throne. ,Tfais was represented to 
Charles Edward by some of his foUoweni, 
as a piece of unjustifiable insolence, die- 
aerying of punishment ; but the Prince 
wisely replied, that the man was an honest 
fool, and that he would not have him die- 
turbed. I do not know if it was out of grar 
titude for this immunity, but MrMac Vicar, 
on the following Sunday, added to his pray- 
ers in behalf of King George, a petition 
in favour of the Chevalier, which was word- 
ed thus :-r-^^ As to this young person who 
has come among us seeking an earthly 
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crowD, do THOU, in thy merciful favour, 
send him a heavenly one." 

A good deal of inconvenience had arisen 
in consequence of the Banking Companiea 
having retreated into the Castle, oarryii^ 
with them the specie which supplied the 
currency of the country. A third procla- 
mation was issued, inviting these establish- 
ments to return to the town, and resume 
the ordinary course of their business ; but, 
like the clergy, the bankers refused to list- 
m to the invitation. They, as well as the 
clergy, did ^ot probably place much confi- 
dence in the security offered. 
•: It is now time to take a more general 
view of the effects which the battle of Pres- 
ton, or of Gladsmuir,* as the Jacobites pre- 

* They affected this name to reconcile the victory to some 
ancient metrical prophecies, which happen to fix on Glads* 
muir as a field of battle in which the Scottish should be 
victorious : — 

« On Oladsmulr sail the battle be," 
saith the Book of Prophecies — Printed by Andro Hart» 
Edinburgh, 1615. 

Gladsmuir is a long mile from the actual place of con- 
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ferred calling it, had produced Qpon the af- 
fairs of the youDg Adventurer. 

Until that engagement, the CheTalier 
could not be said to possess a spot of ScoU 
land, save the ground which was occupied 
by his Highland army. The victory had 
roTersed this ; and there was no place with* 
in the ancient kingdom of his anoestors» 
except the castles of Edinburgh and Stit* 
ling, and ihe four small garrisons on tiia 
H^hland chain, which dared disavow his 
authority and abide by the conseqaences. 
It was, therefore, a question of high import 
to decide in what manner this splendid 
advantage could be best improved. It was 
the opinion of many at the time, and has 
been repeated since, and was, it is said, 
originally the predominant sentiment of 

flict in 1745. Indeed the old soothsayer seems to have had 
a better judgment for selecting a field of battle than Sir John 
Cope. Oladsmuir is a large bold open heath, on which hUi 
cavalry would have had full room to act, and he himself a 
commanding situation. It must be always subject of won- 
der that he did not halt to receive the Highlanders there, 
instead of cooping himself up in a pinfold at Preston, ^nd 
wai^g for thJr attack. 

D 2 
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Charles Edward himself) that the blow at 
Preston should be followed up as speedily 
as possible by an irruption into England. 
This, it was said, would rouse the spirits 
of the English Jacobites, surprise the go- 
Ternment while in a state of doubt and 

• 

want of preparation, and, in short, give tiie 
readiest prospect of completing a. counter 
revolution. On consideration, however, the 
Prince, from reasons of the most cogent 
nature, was compelled to renounce an en- 
terprise, which was, perhaps, not unconge- 
nial to his daring temper. He could not 
but be sensible that his army, after the bat- 
tle, was. reduced nearly one half, by the 
number of Highlanders who, according to 
their uniform custom, returned home to de- 
posit with tiieir families the booty which 
they had tdcen in the field. This was not 
all. He was, as yet, deprived of the assist- 
. ance of Lovat, MacLeod, and Sir Alexan- 
der MacDonald, upon whom he had rested 
as main supports of his enterprise. These 
three chiefs might have augmented his 
"<;es to six or seven thpusand^ men, with 
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which strength he might have ilpproached 
the Esglish borders, not without hopes of 
striking an important blow. Bat, besides the 
relics of Sir John Cope's dragoons^ several 
British regiments, recalled from Flanders, 
had already reached England ; and six thou- 
sand Dutch troops had, as in the insurrec- 
tion in 1715, been supplied by the States of 
Holland, as an auxiliary contingent which 
they were bound to send over to England 
in case of invasion. These regiments, in- 
deed, were chiefly Swiss and German troops 
in Dutch pay, who had been made pri- 
soners by the French, and enjoyed their 
Kberty under parole that they should not 
bear arms against his Most Christian Ma- 
jesty or his allies. There was, therefore, 
some doubt whether they cduld regularly 
have taken a part in the British civil war. 
It was understood that the French govern- 
ment bad made a remonstrance against their 
being employed, founded on the terms of 
the capitnlafion. But the laws of war, as 
well as others, have their points of casuis- 
try ; and since the troops were sent to 
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Genend Gordon of Glenbaoket liroagfat 
down SOO men from the upper part of Abei^ 
deenshire; — Lord Ogilvie led a body «f 
eqaal number from Strathmore and Urn 
Meams ; — ^Lord Pitsligo, a nobleman of IImi 
most irreproachable character, and already 
in an advanced stage of life, took the field 
at the head of a squadron of north-country 
gentlemen, amounting to 12Q in number ;-— 
Lord Lewis Gordon, brother of the Duke^ 
undertook to levy considerable forces in hSm 
own country, though his brother, disgustei 
perhaps with the recollection of 1715, d^ 
elined to join the Chevalier's standard* 

The new forces were organised in all pM» 
«ible haste* Two troops of cavalry wei» 
formed as guards, one of which was placed 
under the command of Lord Elcho; Om 
other, first destined to the son of Lord 
Kenmure, who declined to join, was final- 
ly conferred on the unfortunate Lc»rd Bal« 
merino. A troop of horse-grenadiers was 
placed under the command of the equally 
unfortunate Earl of Kilmarnock. Thk ncH 
^^eman, if his early education is consido^ 
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«floU weaoNselj hsLve been expected to have 
«iiroHed himself as an adherent of the canw 
wfaieh eoat him so dear. In the 1715, being 
dMn only twelve years old, he appeared in 
with his father in behalf of the govern* 
it, at the head of 1000 meo, whcmi the 
xttBnence of the family had raised in Ayr- 
dbire* He had idso ^joyed a pennon from 
fieorge IL's government* Bat his wife^ 
Lady Ann Livingston, daughter of Jamea 
Earl of Linlithgow and Callander, was a 
sealons Jacobite, and, it is supposed, con* 
-revted her husband to that unhappy faith. 
Lord Kilmarnock was also in embarrassed 
^areamstanees, andhisambition wasawaken* 
ad by the gleam of success which shone on 
die Prince's standard at Preston, and whidi 
winced him to take the step which cost him 
his life. Mr Murray, the secretary, desi* 
sons of a military as well as a civil command, 
made some progress in levying a regiment 
of hussars, designed for the light-cavalry 
daties, which were commanded under him 
by an Irish officer in the French serviceti 
named Lieutenant-Colonel Bagot. 
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While recruits of considerable rank w«re- 
thus joining the standard, the camp at Dad* 
dingston assumed a more regular and mili- 
tary appearand^ — the Highlanders being, 
with some difficulty, prevailed upon to peeu- 
py the tents which had fallen into their pos- 
session at Preston, declaring, however, that 
^they did so only out of respect to the 
Prince's orders, as these hardy people pre* 
ferred the open air, even in the tod of a 
Scottish autumn. The tents were very in- 
differently pitcl^ed, and only half inhabited ; 
so that the appearance of the camp was ex-- 
tremely irregular. 

It may be here noticed, that the beha- 
viour of the Highlanders was upon the 
whole exemplary. Some robberies Were 
indeed committed in the vicinity of Edin- 
burgh, by persons in Highland dresses, and 
wearing white cockades, but they^ were con- 
iddered as having been perpetrated by or* 
dinary thieves, who had used the Prince's 
uniform as a disjguise. On some occasions 
the Highlanders forgot themselves, and pre- 
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scfDled th«ir pieces at the dtisens to extort 
meiiey ; but the moderation of the demand 
hl^e a strange disproportion to the menacing 
manner in which it was enforced* It was 
generally limited to a penny, a circamstanee 
strongly expressive of the simplicity of this 
wngidar people. 

The Court at Holyrood was in those hal- 
^on days of Jacobitism, so much frequent- 
ed by persons of distinction, that it might al- 
most have been supposed the restoration had 
already taken place. The fair sex, in par- 
ticnlar, were dazzled with the gallant under- 
taking of a young and handsome Pruioe so 
ime:i:pectedly successful, and the young men, 
of course, if in the least biassed in fayour of 
the politics of the softer sex, found it difficult 
to dUffisr from their opinions. In the eyes of 
liie public, the young Chevalier, whether 
from policy or a natural good disposition, 
showed no sentiments but such as were ho- 
nourable and generous; and many anecdotes 
were dvculated tending to exalt his charac- 
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i0i in/ the general opinion. It wm aaid, far 
example) as Charles rode through the field ef 
bnttle at Preston, that» an officer deserilnng 
the bodies with which it was eoYcred as bft» 
ii^ those of his enemies, he repliedi thai ha 
only beheld with regret the corpses of his £»» 
ther's misgaided subjects. It was more eer« 
tain, that when the Chevalier proposed to the 
Coart of London to settle a cartel for pii* 
scmers, and when that proposal was refa* 
sed, he was strongly advised to consider 
those Eoglish captives who were in hia 
hands as hostages for the lives oi nnA d 
his own party as might beeome prisoners to 
the enemy. But Charles Edward uniformly . 
rejected this proposal, declaring that it was 
beneath him as a prince to make thrsata 
which he did not intend to execute, and that 
he would never, on any accpunt, or under 
any provocation, take away the lives of un^ 
offending men in cold blood, after 
fi^MOred tbem in the heat of action. 

Another opportunity occurred in 
Charles had the means of exhibiting the same 
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%Mie of geiMTOflity after his return frem 
Fk'etton. He liad established a blockade 
iffound ihe Castle of Edinburgh ; thiscooMy 
in fact, do little more than occasion inconv^ 
nienee to the garrison, by depriving them of 
freA provisions, for of salted stores they had 
nn abundant sapply ; there was no great pros- 
pect, therefore, of reducing so'strong a place 
by A» effects of famine, nor did the Go- 
irwnor take much notice of a proelamatioft 
Ibrb&dding any one to ^ury provisions to 
Hie Castle under pain of death. A few 
dhots jfired on the Highland guards were the 
tmly acknowledgment of the insult; but 
after this had lasted a few days. General 
Preston, the Governor of the fortress, sent a 
SMSSage to the Lord Provost and Mag^ 
ttoates, declaring, that unless the communi- 
cation with the city was opened, he would 
^eannonade the town, and lay it in ashes. 
When this threat was communicated to the 
Chevalier, to whom the affrighted citizens 
nataraUy carried their appeal, he obser- 
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▼edi that nothiDg could be more anjott thaa 
to make the city responsible for the ac- 
tions of an armed force which was not nn* 
der their control; that he might, by a parity 
of reasoning, be summoned to evacuate the 
capital, or yield up any other advantage^ by 
the same threat of destroying the city ; and 
that therefore he would not permit his feel- 
ings, on the present occasion, to interrupt the 
plain course which his interest recommend- 
ed. But to intimidate General Preston, the 
Ohevalier caused him to be informed^ that 
if he fired on the city of Edinburgh^ he 
would, in retaliation, cause the General's 
house at Valleyfield in Fife, to be burnt to 
the ground. The stout veteran received the 
threat with scorn, declaring that if Valley- 
field were inj ured, the English vessels of war 
in the Frith should in revenge receive in- 
structions to burn down Wemyss-Castle^ 
which is built on a rock overhanging the sea* 
This Castle was the property of the Earl of 
Wemyss, whose eldest son. Lord Elcho, was 
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hi tlte Pi'iDce's camp. For tanately ibiB ex- 
asperatitig species of warfare was practised 
on neither side. General Preston, in pitjr to 
the -entreaty of the inhabitants, consented to 
snspend the cannonade, until he shoold r»- 
ceive orders from St James's. 

Some misapprehension, however, having 
taken place about the terms of this kind of 
srmifitice. General Preston, according io 
luft threat, opened a fire upon the city. Tbe 
confusion was great ; the garrison mads a 
fially to dislodge the rebels from some postt 
near the Castle ; the streets were swept with 
cartridge-shot, and several of the inhaU^ 
ants, as weU as Highlanders, were slain. It 
is said that the Governor engaged in this 
sort of warfare, in order to induce the rebd 
lanny to remun before the fortress ; and that 
lie caused letters to fall into the hands of 
flieir council, expressing fears of a scarcity 
^f provisions, so as to determine Cfaem to 
adopt the o6uTse of continuing the blockade. 
Charles, however, feeling, or affecting to 
feel, maeh interest for the distress of the 
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inhabitants, gave orders to open the com- 
munication with the Castle, and the can- 
nonade in conseqaence ceased. 

All this conduct on the part of the Ad- 
venturer was so far politici as well as ge* 
nerous. • But there were at the bottom of 
this apparent lenity and liberality private 
feuds, which rendered the Chevalier's opi- 
nions and doctrines less acceptable to some 
of those who immediately approached bis 
person, than to the adherents who only be- 
held events at a distance. For this purpose 
1 will transcribe the manner in which his 
•councils were conducted, as it is given by 
Lord Elcho. 

^^ The Prince formed a council which 
met regularly every morning in his draw* 
ing-room. The gentlemen whom he called 
to it were the Duke of Perth, Lord Lewis 
Gordon, Lord George Murray, LordEldMH 
Lordj^Ogilvie, Lord Pitsligo, Lord Naimes 
Lochiel, Keppoch, Clanranald, Glencos^ 
Lochgarry, Ardshiel, Sir Thomas Sheridan, 
Golonel O'Sullivan, Glenbucket, and Secre- 
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tary Murray* The Prince, in this coimcilf 
used always first to declare what he himselC 
was for, and then he asked every body's 
opinion in their tarn. There was one-third 
of the council whose principles were, that 
kings and princes can never either act or 
think wrong; so, in consequence, they always 
confirmed whatever the Prince sud* The 
other two-thirds, who thought that kings 
and princes thought sometimes like other 
men, and were not altogether infallible, and 
that this Prince was no more so than others^ 
and therefore, begged leave to differ from 
him when they could give su£Gicient reasons 
for their difference of opinion. This very 
often was no hard matter to do; for as the 
Prince and his old governor. Sir Thomas 
Sheridan, were altogether ignorant of the 
ways and customs of Great Britain, and bath 
much for the doctrine of absolute monarchy, 
they would very often, had they not been 
prevented, have fallen into blunders which 
might. have hurt the cause. The Prince 
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could not bear to hear any body differ in 
sentiment from him, and took a dislike to 
•very body that did ; for he had' a notion of 
oommanding this army as any general does^ 
a body of mercenaries^ and so let them 
know only what he pleased, and expected 
them to obey without enquiring further 
mbout the matter. This might have done 
better had his faTOurites been people of the 
eountry; but as they were Irish, and had 
nothing to risk, the people of fashion that 
iMid their all at stake, and consequently 
ought to be supposed capable to give the best 
advice of which they were capable, thought 
they had a title to know and be consulted in 
what was for the good of the cause in which 
tiiey had so much concern ; and if it had 
not been for their insisting strongly upon 
it, the Prince, when he found that his sen- 
timents were not always approved of, would 
have abolished this council long ere he did. 
** There was a very good paper sent one 
day by a gentleman in Edinburgh, to be 
{lerused by this council. The Prince, when 
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he heard it read said, tbat it was below 
dignity to enter into, such a reasoning with 
subjects, and ordered the paper to be hud 
•aside. The paper afterwards was jNnnted^ 
under the title of The Prince's Declaration 
to the People of England, and is esteemed 
the best manifesto published in those times, 
for those that were printed at Rome and 
Paris were reckoned not well calculated for 
the present age. 

'^ The Prince created a committee fofr 
providing the army with folrage. It was 
composed of Lord Elcho, President ; Graham 
of DuntrooB, whom they called Lord Dun- 
dee ; Sir William Gordon of Park, Hunter 
of Bumside, Haldane of La^ark, s^nd his 
4011 ; Mr Smith, and Mr Hamilton. They 
issued out orders in the Prince's name to 
-931 the gentlemen's houses who had em- 
ployments under the government, to send 
in certain quantities of hay, straw, and corn, 
upon such a day, under the penalty of mi- 
litary execution if not complied wit,h, but 
their orders were very punctually obeyed. 
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^ tbtir^ were courts martial «ai vrerf 
^y for the discipline <^ the army) and some 
delinquents were poniihed with death/' 

Charles Edward^ while he exercised a& 
Holyrood theliignified hospitality of aPxiaeeb 
and gave Entertainments to his mostdisti»- 
gnished followers, and balls and concerts to 
the ladies of the party, of whom the Duchess 
of Perth and Lady Og;ilvy formed conspi- 
cuous persons, omitted not the attention 
that mig^ht become a prudent generaL He 
Tisited the camp almost every day, exeres* 
sed and reriewed his troops frequently, and 
often slept in the camp without throwiuf 
off his clothes. 

While the internal management of tiio 
Prince's affairs, civil and military, was thas 
regulated, no time was lost in applying to 
every quarter from which the insurgents 
might expect assistance. Immediately after 
the battle of Preston, the Prince had dis- 
patched a confidential agent to France; the 
person intrusted with this mission was Afr 
Kelly, already mentioned as an acccMuplios 



m iii» l^hop of Rocliester'fl plot* He had 
iBStrofttions to magnify the victory as much 
as posaiUe ia the eyes of the French Kupig 
and ministry, and io represent hovir fair the 
Prinee's enterprise bade for suceeasy if it 
Aonid now receive the effective support of 
lam Most Christian Majesty, This mission 
was not entirely nseless, though it may bo 
doubted whether the Fraich ministers con» 
ridiR'ed the opportunity as being so £ivoor- 
able as was represented* Vessels were difr* 
pttlched from time to time with money and 
supplies, although only in small quantin 
tioB* One of these vessels arrived at Mon- 
trose with L.5000 in money, and two thoa-» 
sand £ve hundred stand of arms* There 
came over in this vessel, Monsieur De Boyer, 
called Marquis D'Eguilles, son of a Presi- 
dent of the Parliament of Aix, with one or 
two officers connected with those already 
engaged in the undertaking.* 

The Prince received the MarquisD'Eguil* 
les with much studied ceremony, affecting 
to regard him; as the accredited agent of the 
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King his master. The Cheyalier also gai^ 
out, tliat the Marquis liad brougl^ him let* 
ters from the King of France, in which be 
premised his assistance, and asserted more 
specifically, that his brother Henry Bene* 
diet, calling himself the Doke of York, wa» 
to be dispatched to Britain immediately, at 
the head of a French army. This news rai- 
sed the spirits of the insurgents to a very 
high pitch ; for an attempt at invasion was 
so obviously the policy of the French court 
at this period, that^ nobody had the least 
difficulty in believing it. 

Three more ships arrived from France at 
Montrose and Stonehaven* A train ofmx. 
brass four-pounders, and in each vessel two^ 
thousand five hundred stand of arms, an4 
L.1000 in money, were received on thi» 
occasion. Some Irish officers also came by 
these vessels. To intercept such comma* 
nications, Rear- Admiral Byng entered the 
Frith of Forth with four or five ships of war, 
which obliged the cavalry of the insurgwit» 
to scour the coast by nightly patrols. 
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Mttihcr was the Princa remus in end«a« 
TeoriBf to extend the ingurreetion in SqoI^ 
Jaod* We have mentioned already that Maei- 
PhersMi ot Cluny had been taken priaoner 
m lua house by the Prince's soldien, and 
carriisd to Perth asa captive* While in that 
dty he had been released, upon coming un- 
der the same engagement as the elans al-» 
ready in af ms. On returning, thereforep Ae 
his boose in Badenoch, he had called has 
man together, and led three hundred Miac* 
Phersens to joi? the Chevalier's standard at 
Bdinburgh. 

But though Clany, the son-in»law of 
liOYat, had thus chosen his part^ the cra^ 
old chief himself continued to he dt ate^ and 
to retain the mask of pretended loyalty to 
Geoi^e the Second, Charles Edward eor*' 
responded with him, both by meaips ^f his 
secretary Hugh Fraser, and by that ef Mac* 
Donald of Barrisdale, a partisan, who affect- 
ed in a peculiar manner the ancient High- 
land eharacter, and was, therefore, supposed 
to be acceptable toLordLo vat. Through Ao 
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medium of these agents, Charles stimulat'Od 
the chief 's ambition by every objeet which 
he could suggest ; and while he pretended t<> 
receive as current coin, the apologies which 
the old man made for delaying his declara- 
tion, he eagerly urged him to redeem the^ 
time which had been lost, by instantly 
r^ijsing his clan. 

' Lovat still hesitated. President Forbes 
possessed over him that species of ascend- 
ency which men of decided and honest prin- 
ciples usually have over such as are crafty 
and unconscientious. Lovat was driven, 
therefore, upon a course of doubtful politics, 
by which be endeavoured to give the Che- 
valier such underhand assistance as he could 
manage, without, as he hoped, incurring tlie 
guilt of rebellion. Whilst, therefore, he 
made to the President empty protestations 
of zeal and loyalty to the government, ho 
maintained a private correspondence, ex- 
pressing equally inefficient devotion to the 
Prince ; and without joining either party, 
endeavoured to keep fair terms with b<>th. 
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lill he should make himself of such import- 
aace a«.te cast the balance between them 
hy his own force. 

The vacillation and duplicity of Lord 
Lovat was the more unhappy for the caose 
which he finally adopted, because his ex- 
ample lost all the weight which a decisive 
resoladon would have given it in the eyes 
of those who looked upon him as a model 
of cautions wisdom* It is generally allow- 
ed in the Highlands, that had Lovat taken 
arms in the beginning of the affair, the two 
^eat chiefs. Sir Alexander MacDonald of 
Sleat» andMacLeod of MacLeod, would cer- 
tainly have done the same* The power of 
these three chiefs would have nearly dou- 
bled the numbers which the Chevalier col- 
lected from other quarter^; nor would it 
be too mnch to assert, that with so great a 
force, the Chevalier might have ventured 
upon an instant march to England after the 
battle of Preston, and made a fair experi- 
ment of what impression he could have 
effected in that country, while the full fresh- 
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MM* of ^etorj shone upon Us anas* Bat 
XiOtat hid proposed to himself to azerwe 
the influence which he possessed orer ihmm 
ishmd chieft in a retj diflerent manner* 
He had formed a plan of nniting t^eir men. 
from the Island of Skye and elsevfhere, 
with theMacPhersonSy nnder the oommaMd 
•f Clanjr; the Macintoshes^ the Farqahav* 
sons, and other branches of the Clan Chat- 
tan, orer whom he possessed eonsideraUft 
inflnence, — with these he proposed tp form 
a northern army at the Pass of Gorrjranaeky 
which wonldy as he calculated, probably haw» 
amounted to five or six thousand men, and 
might, at his own option, have been em- 
ployed in a decided manner, either for ^bm 
purpose of eflPecting a restoration of die 
Stewarts, or for that of putting down the 
utmatural rebellion against King George, as 
might happen eyentually best to suk^tiie 
interests of Simon, Lord Lovat. 

This plan was too obviously selfish to suc- 
ceed. The two chiefs of MacLeod and Mae^ 
^Donald of Sleat became aware of Lovntfa 
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desire to profit by their feudal power and 
following) and thought it as reasonable to 
secare to themselyes the price of their own 
tBervices. The ambiguous conduct and de- 
lays of Lord Lovat inclined the two chiefs 
to listen to the more sincere and profitable 
counsel of Lord President Forbes, who ex- 
horted them by all means to keep their de- 
pendents from joining in the rebellion ; and, 
'finally^ persuaded them to raise their. vas* 
sals in bdalf of the reigning soTereign. 

The President was furnished with means 
of- conTictkm more powerful than mere 
rwords* Government havings as already 
ao4i«ed, placed a hundred commissioiis of 
companies at the disposal of this active and 
intelligent judge, he was enabled still far- 
rier to improve his influence among the 
Highlanders, by distributing them among 
such clans as were disposed to take arms in 
behalf of the Government. Both Sir. Alex- 
ander MacDonald and MacLeod were pre- 
vailed upon to accept some of these com- 
missions ; and when Alexander MacLeod of 

f2 
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MliiiaTiniBide, a ftincete adhereat of Ilia 
Chcvaliery went to Skye for the purpose of 
indnciiig tliem to join the Prince, he foiad 
liat they had committed themselvei to the 
<^pottte party, in a degree far more aetite 
than the political principles whidi th^ had 
hitherto professed gave the slightest rcaaan. 
o expect* The other chiefs among whoiB. 
comdiissions were dist^buted, were the Lord 
Seaforth, the Earl of Sutherland, Lcnrd 
Beay, SirRobert Monro of Foulis, the Mi»* 
ter of Ross, and the Laird of Grant. Tha 
compifflies which were rmsed nnder tfaMa 
OMnmissionSy were ordered to assemble afc 
Inverness, and thus a northern army ef 
loyalists was on foot aboat the end of Oo* 
tober, in the rear of the r ebelS) while the in* 
oreaailig forces under Marshal Wade thread* 
ened to prevent the possibility of any at* 
tempt upon England. 

The defection <^ MacDonaM and Mao* 
Leod rendered altogether abortire Lovat% 
plan of a northern army of Highla&den 
assemblkig at Gorr^arrack^ and it flBughi 
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bare been expected ^at he would bave been 
now forced openly to adopt either one side 
iff the other. But, ingenious in overreach- 
ing himself, the wily old miin imagined ho 
ha4 invented a scheme by which he could 
render Charles Edward such assistance aa 
tiKMdd greatly forward his enterprise, while^ 
siA tlie same time, he might himself avoid 
idl personal responsibility. 

This plan, which he finally adopted, was^ 
Ikat his eldest son, the Master of Lovat, 
dbonld join the Adventurer with aeven or 
oifht hundred of his best-armed and moat 
^Mfflike followers, and take upon himaalf 
the whole guilt of die rebellion ; while hi^ 
Iho fiUher, should remain at home, affiic4in|^ 
maentrality between the contending partiea, 
ttiA avoiding idl visible accession to the itt* 
BonwioiK Even when he adopted the un- 
Hfttiiffal sdieme of saving himself from per- 
sonal danger, by making a cat-s-paw of his 
eldeat son, the old lord interposed so many 
doubts and delays, that the Master of IiO> 
vat) who waa a noUe and gidlan t gentleman. 
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shed tears of rage and indi^atioiL at the 
triun of dark and treacheroos intrigue in 
which he was involved, and flung into the 
fire the white cockade which his father had 
commanded him to assume, yet refused for 
a time to let him display in the field. 

When Lovat finally took the resolutaan 
of dispatching his son, with the best part of 
his clan, to the assistance of Charles Ed-* 
ward, a resolution which was not adopted 
without much hesitation and many misg^ 
vings,he feigned, with characteristic finesse^ 
an apology for his march. It was pretended 
that some of the rebel clans had driven m 
great prey of cattle from the counlary of 
Lovat, and that the Master was obliged to 
march with his clan for the purpose of ro* 
^M>vering them. It was even averred, tha^ 
advancing too near the insurgent {irmy, the 
Frasers were obliged to join them by actual 
compulsion. 

It is singular to remark how the craft 
of Lovat disappointed his own expectationa. 
He had doubtless desired to give real assiat!* 
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to tbe inmnTection, for he could hiffd- 
Ijr suppoM that his mighboor, the Lotd 
pMsidont, was impoied on by Us praiezt of 
MQtmlity; afid he mofit have feared ho- 
ing oalled to a soTere accoimt, if tranqidl- 
lity waa restored under the old govemnient. 
And yet, notwithstanding the interest he 
took an Qiarlea's success, he delayed his 
aon's junction with the rebel forces so 
late, as to deprire that Prince of the ao- 
inslMice of the Erasers in his march into 
England, which was begun before the Maa« 
ier of Loyat commenced his journey south- 
ward. Hiis delay induced the young no- 
hlenian to halt at Perth, where he united 
Ua iMirps with other reinforcements desiga- 
ei for the Prince's army. Thus^ the in&» 
foot policy of Lord Lovat, while it led 
kbn to contribute aid to Charles's cause, in 
aoeh a manner as to ruin himself with go- 
Tomment, induced him, at the same time, 
to dehiy and postpone his assistance, until 
the period was past when it might ha're 
been ea^entially useful. 
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The Chevalier was aware of tbe diffieol* 
ties of his situation, and, not incliniiig to 
remain at Edinbargfa, like Mar at Pertb^ 
while they thickened around him, was 
disposed to supply by activity his want 0f 
numerical force. Having, therefore, recei- 
ved all such supplies as he seemed likely to 
bring together, he informed his conneil 
abruptly, that he designed to march for 
Newcastle, and give battle to Marshal Wad6, 
who, he was convinced, would fly before 
him* This proposal seems to have been ex- 
clusively the suggestion of the sanguine 
temper which originally dictated his entss- 
prise. His father's courtiers, who endea- 
voured to outvie each other in professing 
doctrines of unlimited obedience, had m^ 
pressed the young man with an early belief 
that his father's cause, as that of an injured 
and banished monarch, was that of Heaven 
itself, and that Heaven would not fail to 
befriend him, if he boldly asserted those 
rights with which Providence had invested 
him. He believed the opinions of his Eng- 
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liBrh 8abj«cts to be the same in which he 
himfielf had been brought up. The man- 
ner in which the populace of Edinburgh 
had receiyed him) and the unexpected and 
decisive victory at Preston, bpth confirmed 
him in his sanguine confidence of success ; 
and he was strongly persuaded, that even 
tlie paid soldiers of the English would he- 
sitate to lift their weapons s^inst their 
rightful Prince. 

These senlimentSi though they might 
well suit a Prince bom and educated like 
Charles Edward, were too vagiie and vi- 
sionary to gain the approbation of his 
eonncil. 

To his proposal of marching into Eng- 
land, it was replied, that the Scottish army 
which he now commanded, consisting only, 
after every augmentation, of 5500 men, was 
far beneath the number necessary to com- 
pel the English to accept him as their sove- 
reign; that, therefore, it would be time 
enough for him to march into that coun- 
try when he should be invited by his frienda 
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t]Mre» eidier U> join ihem, or io fnvoac Ibwp 
rwDg in arms* 2dly, It wm urged, tibiily 
aa Marshal Wade had assombled oioift ^ 
tho tcoops in England* or lately arrive^ 
fi^m Flanders, at Newcastle, with a view 
to a mareh into Scotland, it would be bel» 
ter to let him advance, than to go fwmtmik 
to meet him, because, in the torm&t cea% 
he must of necessity leave England undo** 
fended, and exposed to any inearrectioB.ef 
the Jacobites, or to the landing of the French 
armament, which the Marquis D*£SguiIlea 
and the Prince himself seemed daily to ex- 
pect 

The Council also observed, that it wm 
the Prince's interest^ aa it ,was understood 
to be the King ef France's advice and ojn^ 
nion, to postpone a decisive action aa long m 
posdhle, because, in case of his sustaining n 
defiuilv the French ministers would send no 
troops to support him, and the loss would 
be irretrievable; whereas the longer the in<* 
Burg^Qits remained unbroken and in force» 
the greater would be the interest aiid en«- 
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'conrdg^ttient which their idlies would have 

'in affor£0g them efiectval assistftnoe. To 

-ikese wcgjanimtB the Prince only repliedi by 

again assertiDg, that he was confident the 

French atixiKary ficH'ce would he landed by 

the time he could cross the Border; and 

^that he posseesed a strong party in London 

and elsewhere^ who would receive him as 

•the people of Edinburgh had done. To 

-which the members of his coundl could only 

-answer^ that they hoped it might prove so. 

'They then dispersed for the night. 

The next morning the debate was re* 

^newed, and the Prince again proposed to 

march into England, and fight Marshal 

' Wade* As he found the council in no more 

' complacent humour than they had been the 

4»Y bef<ve, he was induced for the time to be 

' flilent upon the main proposition in debate, 

and limit his priqiosal to a march to the Bor- 

ders, in order that the troops might be kept 

•in activity, and make some progress in 

* iMming their duty. This was agreiBd to, 

vol- nu G ^ 
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md ofdan ww% ^yftu: «iit tbtit ibe ara^ 
ihould b« reftdy to readew^^s atDatkwit)^ 
and to mareh fwwai^ at ibe wotd of cwi* 

On the evtenii^ of tkat wmio day^ die 
CbeyaUer^ fcnr the tinird ttrne^ laid hejEwe 
)m oAoera, then aaBemMed in hm aim 
apartmmit, the proposal for a nuureh nfm 
Newcastle. To the objections which bid 
been formerly offered, he replied^ by si^ 
iag» in a positive manner, ^^ I see, gentle- 
men, you are determined to stay in Seq^ 
land and defend your country ; but I am not 
less resolved to try my iate in Kni^and, 
though I should go alone." 

It being at length clear that the Ptineirs 
determination waft tak^^ and that they eiMili 
not separate themselves from his pro,yeet 
withoutendangering hie persoD,and ruinmc; 
the expedition irretrievably, I^ord Geoife 
Murray end the other ceuneillors thought ef 
obtaining some middle conclusion betwixt 
their own plan of remebung in Scotlmdy 
and that of the Prince for marclung directly 



t0 fight Maiiifaiil Wade* LmAQemgtIAut* 
mf tbenfiMre pn^poted, tkat «kice the amy 
magt HMds cftiter England, it should be wk 
lh« western, not the eastern frontier ; thejr 
imnld thus, he calcalated, avoid a faas^ 
ocdlision with the English army, whteh it 
was their obrioiiB interest to defer^ a(nd 
inmld, at the same time, affi>rd the Engfirik 
an oppor tanily to rise, or the Freneh to land 
their troops, if either were disposed to net 
npon it. If, on the contrary. Marshal Wade 
Aocdd xnarch across the eoantry towards 
Gu*liile, in order to giro them battle, he 
«roa]4 be eompelled to do so at the expenae 
of a fatiguing march over a monntaittons 
coimtiry, while the Highlimders would ^it 
to advantage among hills not dissimihu: to 
their own. This plan of the wei^ern march 
wie not instantly adopted, bot the Cheva^ 
liM* at length came into it, rathor than 
alMBidon his favourite seheafte of moving 
aoatihward* 

O&theSlstOf Ootober, 174d,CharleB&d* 
iratAmarehed out of Edinbarg^ at the head 
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of hi n guards^ and of Lord Pitiligo's horse ^ 
they r^iCezvoased at Dalkeith, where they, 
were jolDed by other eorps of their army 
from the camp at Daddingston, and differ- 
ent quarters* Here the Adventurer's army 
was separated into two divisions. > 

. One. of these consisted of the Athole Bci- 
gade, Perth's, Ogiivie's, Roy Stewart's, and 
Glenbncket's, of foot regiments ; Kilmar- 
nock's and the hussars, of horse ; with all 
thebaggage and the artillery. This division 
was commanded by the Duke of Perth, and 
took the western road towards Carlisle, At 
Ecclesfechan they were compelled, by the 
badness of the roads» to leave a part of 
their baggage, which, after they had mardb* 
ed on, was taken possession of by the peo« 
pie of Dumfries. 

The other column of the Highland army 
consisted chiefly of the three MacDonald 
regiments^ Glengarry's, Clanronald's, and 
Keppoch's, with Elcho and Pitsligo's horse; 
this division was commanded by the Prince 
in person. On the 5th of November, aftw 



two days at Kelso, tbaj mardisd to- 
Jodbargb, thus taking a torn towards tbs 
west. Their original demonstration to tlia 
eastward, was designed to alarm Marshal 
Wade» and to prevent his taking any mea* 
sores for moving towards Carlisle, their leal 
object of attack* On Monday the 8th, tho 
Prince, marching by Hawick and Ha|^;ie* 
hangh, took post at the village of Bramp* 
ion, in England, with the porpose effacing 
Wade, shoxdd he attempt to advance from 
Newcastle in the direction of Carlisle. 

In the meantime, the column under the 
Doke of Perth, consisting chiefly of Low^ 
land raiments, horse, and artillery, ad>- 
vanced more to the westward, and reached 
Carlisle. This town had long been the 
prinmpal garrison of En^and upon the 
western frontier, and many a Scottish armf 
had, m former days, besieged it in vain* 
The walls by which it was surrounded we»e 
o4f the period of Henry VUL, improved by, 
additional defences in the time of Qnsen 
fiHmbetii. The castie itself, situated npon 

o2 
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an . i^Hrapt and steep eminence) and 8ur*' 
sounded by deep ditches on the only ao-. 
oessiUe point, was very ancient, but stnmg' 
from its situation and the thickness of itft 
walls. Upon the whole, although Carlisle 
was in no respect qualified to stand a regular, 
siege, yet it might have defied the efforta 
of an enemy who possessed no cannon of 
larger calibre than four-pound^«* 

It was a considerable discouragement to 
the Highland leaders^ that their men had 
deserted in great numbers. The march into 
£ngland was by no means popular among 
the common soldiers, who attached to the 
•movement some superstitioos ideas of mis* 
fortune, which must necessarily attend ih&r 
crossing the Border. .When the .army of 
ihe Prince broke up from Dalkeith, it was 
fibout five thousand five hundred strong, 
-and they .were computed to have lost by 
' desertion a.t least one thousand men before 
'the one column. arrived at Brampton, And 
i the other in the vicinity of Carlide. 
It The town of Carlble showed a spirit 
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0f def^mce* The mayor, wliose name was 
Pattieson, was at the trouble to issoe a pro*- 
elamation to inform the citizens, that he was 
not Paterson, a Scottishman, but Pattieson^ 
a true-born native of England, determined 
U> hold out the town to the last. The com* 
.:mandant of the castle, whose name was Du* 
Tand, and who had lately been sent down 
jto that important situation, was equally 
vehement in his protestations of defence. 
i The Duke of Perth, who commanded the 
jright column of the Prince's army, thought 
it necessary, notwithstanding these adverse 
.4;ircumstanee8, to attempt the rednctioQ of 
' t^s important place. He opened, therefor^ 
.a trench on the east side of die town, and in 
.two days afterwards began to construct a 
«liattery. On sedng these operations, the 
.; town of Carlisle, and its valiant mayor, do- 
• «ired to cafntulate. The Duke of Perth re- 
: fused to accept of their submission, unless 
. the castle surrendered, but allowed them a 
: reasonable time to come to their determina- 
- ^tt. The consequence was, that both tpwn 
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and citadel eurrendered, on condition that 
the privileges of the commanit j should b* 
respected, and that the garrison, being 
ehiefily militia, should be allowed to retire 
from the town, after delivering up their 
arms and horses, and engaging not to serve 
against the Chevalier for the space of twelve 
months. This capitulation was signed by 
the Duke of Perth and Colonel Durand^ 
whose defence must have been but a sorry 
one, since during the short siege there was 
only one man killed and another wounded 
in the besieging army. 

On the 17th of November, the Prince 
himself made a triumphal entry into the 
town of Carlisle. The inhabitants, who en- 
tertained no affection for his cause, recei- 
ved him coldly ; yet they could not help 
expressing a sense of the gentleness wi& 
which they had been treated by the k>uke 
of Perth, whose conduct towards them had 
been generous and liberal. Their exprea- 
sions of gratitude, and those of favour whidi 
thePrince thought himself obliged to bestotr 
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upon the Doke, were produc^we of great 
iDJary to tho cause, by foeteriiig the jealousy 
wliich safaskted between Lord George Mar- 
ray and his Grace. We have already noti- 
ced that this discord had its origin as early 
as the time when the Duke and Lord George 
first joined the Prince at Perth» and that the 
Secretary Murray had. sought to.gratify his 
own ambition by encouraging the preten^o 
sions of. the Duke^of Perth, (whom he found 
an easy practicable person, very willing to 
adopt his suggestions,) in preference to those 
of Lord George Murray, who, though an 
officer of much higher military talents, waa 
^nghty, blunt, and not unwilling to com* 
bat the opinions of the Prince himself, fiir 
more those of his favourite secretary. ; 

^ There being thus a sort of jealousy betwixt 
these eminent, persons. Lord Geoi^ con* 
sidered the preference given to the Duke of 
Perth, to command the proceedings of ^the 
siege of Carlisle, as an encroachment upon 
his own pretensions ; he regarded aUo» or 
seemed to r^ard, the Duke'« religion, being 
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It Cttbolie, as it disqoalifieatiea to hfe hoid^ 
iii^ such aa ostentible cbaraeter io the «x«^ 
pedidonu , Under die inflainiee of theaa feet* 
]iig% he wrote a letter to the Prince, du^ 
fjog the time of the eiege, in which he €h^ 
•enred he was sorry to see thut he dU boH 
^oesees his Royal Highness's oonfideaee, 
and that, although a Lieutenant-GenenJ^ 
odiers were employed in preference to him ^ 
ton these reasons, he perceived he wasa 
likely to be of more seryiee as a Tolimteer 
tban as a general officer ; so that he begged 
kit Royal Ilighness's acceptance of the re-' 
signation of his comnussion in the latt^ ea^^ 
pacity. The Chevalier intimated to him, 
accordingly, that his resignation was ae« 
cepted. 

But, however acceptable the preference 
given to the Duke of Perth over Lordt 
Groorge Murray might be to Secretary Mitr- 
my, and to the immediate personal favour* 
Ites of the Prince, the Dake's principles and 
tenets being more acceptable to them tba» 
tlioee of an nnoompipomising soldier of faigk 
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ib«o w«B a gttaevsl flnfiBg #f asskty 
joii afprahaniion ^prfl»d tbvoDgli tbo UDt 
«f -die sranyy who bftd a moeh Iiigh«r ofiH 
aisBof tlie tmUlarjreafaeity ^f Lord Qowg g 
Atn of tbtA of the Dake, Ihoi^ partisl I* 
Ae extreme good*ii^iix«^ pcreonal vakmty 
mad gentknonlike condnet of the inltwt 
mie pvmcipal p^soas, thevefore, in the m^ 
ny^ ehi^ oraDOBandere of oorpsy and men 
' -who hcldRBofctf gitoatione of iiopovtance^ 
tasted m a pelitiony whieh waa deUvered 
4o tiie Priaee at Carlidiv prvpng that he 
eroald be pleased to dbeharge all Bomaii 
CatholieB freoi hie councils. This reqaeet 
iras grounded npon an allegation iHiieh had 
appewred in the pnUic newepapergy bating 
&at the Prince vram altogether guided hf 
Ae adviee of BoiBan Gatholice, and eom^i' 
poring Sir Thomas Sheridan to hie grands 
fidhsr James the SeeOnd^s Fathetveonfen* 
-oTy A» Jesoit Petre. In aUusion to the 
eeorender^ of Carlisle, the petitik>a exppem^ 
edaa aflioeted alarm npon the enhjeet of 
Skpists assnanng the diseoesion and deei^ 
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moa of artides of ea|^lulati<»i9 in vbicb tb^ 
Church of England was intimately con^ 
oemed. To nuurk the application of the 
whole, the Prince was entreated to raqvest 
Jjord Geoi^ Morray might resamo hie 
eommand. To this last article of the peli* 
tion, the Prince retamed a favourable ah* 
ewer ; to the rest he waved making any le* 
ply. Thns, t^B intrigue was for a period pot 
a stop to, which, joined to his own rough 
and uncourtly style of remonstrance, had 
nearly deprived the insurgents of the inva- 
luable services of Lord Geoi^ Murray, who 
was undoubtedly the most able offiomr of 
their party. 

The Prince might not have found it easy 
to extricate hioiself from this difficulty, had 
the. Duke of Perth remained tenadous «f 
the advantage which he had gained. He 
could not, indeed, be supposed to admit 
the principle of a petition, which was found- 
ed on the idea that the religion which he 
professed was a bar to his holding h%h rank 
in the Prince's service» and accordii^ly re^ 
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pelled i^ih tffibAt the ot^eetioiiii to Ub pe* 
cedeiiee on this ground* BBt when h wan 
fmnied out to him that Charlee coidd noi 
at Aat moment adhere to his resolntioii in 
Mb facvcNir, withont losing, to the greait die- 
advantage of his affiiirs, the benefit of Lord 
George Murray's sMrriees, he at onee pro** 
ftesed his willin^ess to serve in any ea*" 
parity, and sabmit to any thing, by whieh 
the interest of Charles and the expedition 
might be most readily promoted. 

Wbfle the Prinee lay at Cariirie, he re- 
ceived intdligenee, which showed that Ids 
successes in Scotland had been btit moment-^ 
ary, and of a kind which had not made 
any serious impresmon upon the. minds o^ 
Hie peo{rie« The populace of the towns of 
Pttrth and Dundee bad already intimated^ 
iheir dislike of Uie Stewart cause, and their 
wihvteQce to the House of Hanover* Upon 
the biFth<^day of King Georgfe, the popu- 
lace in both places assembled to celebrate 
ikm festival with the customary demonstra-' 
of joy, notwithstanding their Jacobite 

vol; III* H 
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moA ibe new laa g irtin ayf 
wbUk hud bem nomimiled in Iwth to««Mi, 
lif tb^ prwiuliag ptirty. AA Pertiby llbe 
«M>b li«d eMp«d up Mr OliplMnt ef G^kf, 
irilk hm fcMi^ in tb0 eoimeil*b««a«i mnt 
4Hit9.aiKl Umfv bad b«M exchao^ped b^^^^ 
twint tb^ parlks. At Daiidee» Fothmagf^'. 
Imm, tbe J^c^lnte gorenior, had beea drivM 
fntm the towi}» and although both he aad * 
<3iafik had been aUe to reassert their aotboi- 
rity on the eucqeediog day, yet the teia|K»«^ 
xary eaocess of the citizenia of both placies, 
ebewed that the popular opinion was not^ 
on the side of Prince Charles. 

A more marked expression of public feelt-. 
ing was now exhibited in the m»tmfciku. 
The £(Hrce which bad restrained tbe general 
aentiment in Edinburgh was removed by tfant 
march of the Highland army towards Engr 
land. The troops f rc»n the Castle had rem^ 
med possesncm of the deserted eity. Tb^ 
Lord Justtoe^-Clerky the Lords of Sesrion,. 
the Sheriffs of the three counties of LotMaii^ 
irilh many other Whig gentlemen who hadL 
left the town on the approach of the rebels^ 



htA r^«ater^ Bdnburgh in & kiiMl of io* 
Imbu proeMnon, and had giveD order* to^ 
fffoeecate the levy of one thousand meni 
hmaevly voted to goremtDefit. Oraeral 
BftDdyride eho had saarohed iftto the oapital 
on the 14th of Novembtf , with Priee'a aad 
ligoouer's r^meotS) which had eome irom 
Kowcastle ; also the two r^ments of dra* 
gooBs, who had behaved so tndiilereBtly at 
Breton. The towns of Ghu^w, Stirlusg^ 
Paifileya and Dumfries, were also embodying 
tkeir militia ; and Ck>lonel John Cam^»ell» 
then heir of the Argyle family, had arrivedi 
at Inverary, and was raising the feudid i»* 
terest 6f that powerful house, as well as tho 
mBitia of , the county of Argyle. 
• All these wore s3rmptoms that showed by 
h#w iniil a tenure the Chevalier held bis 
xafluenee in Scotland, and that it was vM, 
in llie Lowlands at least, likely to survive 
l«ng the absence of the Highland army. 

Neither were the Highlands in a sa£i 
ritnation, so far as the Prince's interest 
^raa eegacemed« Lord Loudon was- at li^ 
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v«rne«% with the MacLeods and MacOo-' 
Balds of Skye» and overawed the Jacobites, 
to the north of Inverness), as well as those 
of . Nairn and Moray. . It . is , tr ae, Lord 
Lewis. Gordon, who commanded in Banff 
and Aberdeenshire, had raised three battnt- 
Uons for the Prince, commanded by Moir 
of Stonywood, Gordon of Abachici and 
Farqubarson of Monaltry.^ The rest of 
Charles's reinforcements lay at Perth ; they 
consisted of the Erasers, as already men- 
tioned, MacGillivray of Drumnaglas, who 
commanded the Macintoshes; the Far- 
quharsons, tbe Earl of Cromarty, the Ma»- 
ter. of Lovaty with several detachments of 
MacDonald^ of various tribes, and one hun- 
dred and fifty of the Stewarts of Appin. A 
large body of MacGr^ors lay at Doune^ 
pnder the command of MacGregor of Glen- 
gyle, and kept . the country in great aw^ 
All these troops made a considerable force; 
those, at Perth, in particular, together with 
jGlengyle's people, an^onnted . to between 
three, igad four thousand n^en, as good af» 
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any the Prince liad in Ms army, and Colonel 
MacLaueUan was dispatched to order them 
immediately to march and join their conn«> 
Irymen in England. 

In those circumstances, several of the 
Prince's followers were much surprised^ 
when, in a council at Carlisle, the sangaine 
young Adventurer proposed that they should^ 
without delay, pursue their march to Lon- 
don, as if the kingdom of England had been 
^wholly defenceless. It was objected, that 
the Scottish gentlemen had consented to the 
invasion of England, in the hope of being 
joined by the English friends of the Prince, 
' or in expectation <^ a descent from France ; 
without one or other of these events, they 
had never, it was stated, undertaken to effect 
the restoration of the Stewart family. To 
this the Prince answered, that he was coii- 
fident in expecting the junction of a strong; 
party in Lancashire, if the Scots wonld 
consent to march forward. lyEguilles ve- 
liemently affirmed his immediate expecta- 
tion of a French landing; and Mr iAamyr 

h2 
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who was treasurer as well as secretary, as* 
^ured them that it was imposrable to stay 
longer at Carlisle for want of money. AU 
these were argent reasons for marching 
southward. 

Whether the Prince had any stroller 
^reasons than he avowed for belicTing in the 
actual probability of a Jacobite rising which 
he averred, will probably never be exactly 
known. It is certain that many families of 
xtistinclion were understood to be engaged 
^to join the Prince in 17490, provided he ap- 
peared at the head of a French force, and 
with a certain quantity of money andarma; 
but the same difficulties occurred in Eog- 
.land, which he had encountered on h^s first 
landing in Scotland. The persons who had 
, come under an agreement to join, und«r 
certain conditions, in a perilous enterprise^ 
.considered themselves as under no obliga- 
tion to do so, when these conditions were not 
^complied with. It is probable, nevertheless, 
.that many of those zealous and fanatiisal 
partisans, which belong to every underta- 
''^ng of the kind, and are usually as despe-> 
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xate ia their plans as in iheir fortmiet^ 
jmghtf since bis entering England, liaYe 
opened a communication with the Prince, 
imd excited his own sanguine temper by 
their representations. But, at the same 
time, it is pretty clear that the Prince had 
aio information of such credit as to be laid 
Jbefore hi^ council; at least, if it were so, it 
^ waa never seen by them ; nor were there 
any indications of a formed plan of insurree* 
lion in his fayour, although therQ seemed a 
atrong disposition on the part of the gentry 
^to embrace his interest in Lancashire, Che-* 
:afaire9 and Wales. As for Lord George Mur- 
ray, and the councillors who differed in opi- 
jHon from Charles, they assented to the ad- 
.irance into England, merely lest it might 
^besai^that, by their restiveness^ the Prince 
bad loat the chance of forming an union 
with his English ^ friends, or profiting by a 
descent from France. 

The army was now reduced to about four 

thousand four hundred men, out of which 

a sracrison of two or three hundred were to 

.be left in Carlisle ^ with the remainder -*^ 
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was now resolved to march to London hj 
theLancaslure road, althoagb, inclnding the 
militia and newly-raised regiments, ther^ 
were upwards of six thousand men nnder 
arms upon the side of the government, who 
laj directly in their road. It would, there^ 
fore, seem^ that the better course would 
have been to have waited at Carlisle untE 
the reinforcements had arrived from Perth ; 
but this proposal was made and overruled* 
On the 2l8t of November, the Prince march- 
ed from Carlisle, and arrived that night at 
Penrith, Lord George Murray commanding 
the army as general under him. He halted 
a day at Penrith, with the purpose of fight- 
ing Field-Marshal Wade, who had made a 
demonstration towards Hexham, to raise 
Ae siege of Carlisle ; but who had marched 
back, on account, as was alleged, of a heavy 
snow-storm* Wade was now an old man, 
and his military movements partook of iim 
slowness and irresolution to be expected 
from advanced age. The Prince, negleci- 
ing the old Marshal, pushed southward, 
^ed his adventurous march, and adv 
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ced through Lancaster to Preston, where 
the whole army arrived on the 26th. They 
inarched in two diyisions, of which the 
first, commanded by Lord Geoi^e Murray, 
comprehended what were called the Low* 
land regiments, that is to say, the whole 
army except the cl^ns ; although the greater 
part so called Lowland, were Highlanders 
by language, and all of them by dress, the 
Highland garb being the uniform of all the 
gantry of the Jacobite army. The Prince 
himself, at the head of the clans properly so 
called, each of which formed a regiment, led 
jthe way on foot, with his target on his shoul- 
der, sharing the fatigues of his hardy follow- 
ers. The little army was compelled, for con- 
venience of quarters, to move, as we have 
saidy.in two division^ which generally kept 
iialf a day's march separate from each other* 
These adventurous movements, frojn the 
very audacity of their character, — for who 
i^uld liave supposed them to be hazarded 
pp yugae expectations? — struck a terror into 
t(ie EpgUsh nation, at which those who 
witpesaed. and shared it were. afterward- 
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liarprised and ashamed. It was «<melfided 
that an enterprise so desperate would not 
have been uiidertaken withoat some pri^ 
vate assurances of hitemal assistance, and 
every one expected some dreadful and wide^ 
ly-'Spread conspiracy to explode. In the 
meimtiiiie, the people remained wonder^ 
fttUy passive* *^ London," says a contem* 
porary, writing on the spur of the moment^ 
^lies open as a prize to the first comers, whe-> 
ther Scotch or Dutch ;" and a letter ttoat 
the poet Gray to Horace Walpole, paints aa 
indifference yet more ominous to the pnlH 
lie cause than the general panic : ** The 
common people in town at least know how 
to be afraid ; but we are such uncommoa 
people here*' (at Cambridge) ** as to hav« no 
more sense of danger than if the battle had 
been fought where and when the battle of 
C!anntt was. I heard three senmble, mid- 
dle*aged men, when the Scotch were si^ 
to be at Stamford, and actually Were at 
Derby, talking of hiring a chaise to go te 
OecKton (a place in the high-road) to see 
*ht Pretender and HigUaaders aa ihrnf- 



yMMd," A farther md0Mt4ifawfeel]i^ 
under which ihe paUic IdHmved during 
iU« €BM» is t9 h« foond in a letter from 
ikm nr^knowB Sir Andrew Mitchell lo thn 
LwdPreddent.'* <<If Ihadnot," eaysth^ 
writMT, ** Iried hmg enough 4n England tn 
faiow Uie natural brnrer j of the people} par* 
^nlarly of the better sorty I should, from 
iJieir bebavionr of late^ have had a very 
fideec^nnionc^them; for the least scrap of 
good news exalts them most absurdly, and 
the smallest reverse of fortune depresses^ 
them meanly/' 

, In fact, the alarm was not groundless ; 
not that the nnmher of the Chevalier's in- 
dividual ffdlowers ouf^t to have been an 
olgect of ser»)us» at least of permanent 
alarm, to so great a kingdom ; but because^ 
in many comtiesi a great proportion of tbo 
landed interest were Jacobitically disposed^ 
although, with the prudence which distin*- 
gnished the opposite party in 1688, they d^ 
dined joining the invaders, until it shouU 

* GaUoden Papeit, p. 2SS. 
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appeitf -whether they cohld maintain their 
^ound witbont thiBm. ' ' 

In the meantime^ the unfortunate PHnce 
marched on in full confidence in his stats, 
his fortunes, and his strength, like a daritigp 
gtoihler, encouraged by a ran of luck which 
was hitherto extraordinary ; but his Eng- 
lish friends remuned as much palsied as* 
his enemies, nor'did any tUng appear to 
announce that general declaration in his fa- 
vour which he had asserted with so muclfe 
confidence^ 

On turriving at Preston, in Lancashire, 
Lord George Murray had to combat the su- 
perstition of the soldiers whom he command- 
ed. The defeat of the Duke of Hamiltoir 
in the great Civil War, with the subsequenf 
misfortune of Brigadier Macintosh in 1715, 
had given rise to a belief, that Preston wis 
to a Scottish army the fatal point, beyond" 
which they were not to pass. To counteract 
this superstition. Lord George led a part of 
his troops across the Ribble-bridge, a mile 
beyond Preston, at which town the Cheva- 



Sat«dTa4ltt4i»6vwliiii^ Tbeip«tt«Udi 
mn^tuA die ff/^ofpttm of the SeotiMb mm 
4mb» tvppoMl l# be bfokuH nA ibefoed 
te Losdoa Has euMddeMd as l«d opea be* 
ffore UHm. 

Tbe peoplii eC Prertoii remted Cfcerke 
JE^ward wilb seToral eheers^ wbich were 
1^ firet be bad beard siiiee enfterkif Bag- 
Ifmd; bat oa officers being appmnted t» 
b^np for nKSnii1a» no oneweoM enlist. 
When this wii» slated to tbe Prinee^ be oen« 
tABHedt in reply* te assure bis followeie vriA 
umibeled confidence^ tbat be would be join"- 
^d bjall bie EagHab friends wben tbey ad* 
ynnc^d as far as Mancbester ; and Moaeieitr 
D'Eguilles, with similar confidenoe^ offered 
to Jay considerable wagers, tbat tbe Frencb 
either bad already landed^ or woald land 
within a. wedc. , Thi]s» the marmiirevB were 
once more reduced to silenoe. 

Doring^ this long and lat^ning marcb, 
CbarkMt as we have already said, shared 
ipdtib kdaerity the fatigues of bis solJBers. 
Me luiaidly wore a Highland drees, and 

TOL. m% X 
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marched on foot at tho head' of one d- the 
cokimne, ineistuig that the infirm and i^^' 
Lord Phalifo should oeci^y his eunmge.' 
He never took dinner, but, making a hesr ty^ 
meal at sapper, threw himself upon Us- 
hed about eleven, o'clock, without undress- 
in^f and rose bj four the next mornings 
and, as he had a very strong consdtntton, 
supported this severe labour day after day* 
In all the towns where the Highland army^ 
passed, they levied the public revenue with 
great accuracy ; and where any subscrip*^^ 
tions had been levied in behalf of Grovem*' 
ment, as was the case in most considerable- 
places, they exacted an equivalent sum fronr 
each subscriber* 

« On the march between Preston and Wi« 
gan, the road was thronged with people anxi^ 
ous to see the army pass by, who express^ 
ed their good wishes for the Prince's sue-*" 
cess ; but when arms w6re offered to them, 
ssad they were invited* to enrol themselves'' 
19^ his service, they unanimously declined,' 
saying in excuse, they did not understand 
^"hting. On the SStb, when the Prvrtc** 
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avsimL At Msnelietter, thn'e was. a still 
«lniaig«r appearance of faTonr to hk caute; 
JMxnfiresy acclamationsy the dlkpli^ of whka 
eo^adesy aidemiuzed his arriYal, and a ctm^ 
aideiabla number of persons came to loss 
Ilk hand» and to offer their sendees. About 
Jtwo hundred men of the pc^olaoe were here 
.enlisted^ and being embodied with the few 
,wlio had before joined his standiird, com- 
,p08ed what was termed the Manchester 
JELegiment. The officers were in general 
arespeetable men, enthnfioasts in the Jacobite 
<canse; and Mr Townley, a gentleman, of 
good family, and considerable literary aer 
complishments, was named Colonel of the 
*3'egiment. But the common soldiers were 
4he Tery lowest of the populace. All this 
wce^ss was of a character very inferior to 
'Ihat which the Prince had promised, and 
which hk followers expected; yet it was 
jvelecNme, and was regarded as the com- 
mencement of a rising in their favour, so 
that cTen Lord George Murray, when con<» 
waited by afiiend, whether they should not 
-BOW raEu>UBee au. expedition which p' 
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vamA so ill, gmve k at Irh opittioa, ifaat^ 
Mim doing 8o» tiioy ohould adm&oo as Aur 
aa Devbyv oBdartakiiii^ that, if thoj wer« 
aai joinail by tha Engliah JaeobiCaa in aoii^ 
ajbrabla nnmfaara at HM plaoe, ka weeld 
llm propoaa a ratraaL 

Tha Highland army adduced acoording^ 
ly to Dari»y; but in their road through Mm^ 
alaefield, Laak, ConglelMi, and other plaeei^ 
nwre reomved vnA signs of greater aver^ 
sioa to their cause than they had yet expo^ 
xienead, so that all hi^es founded on the 
aaoouragement they had received froai the 
junction of the Mancheetor Regiment, were 
fsdte obeoared and forgotten* 

Now, also, they began to receive notice of 
tha enemy. Ccdenel Ker of Gradon nearly 
Mirprisad a party of En^isb dragoons, aii4 
aMkde prisoner one Weir, a pfincipal s]^ of 
tha Doke of Camberland, whom the High- 
Ittid offieeia were desfa-ona of ee&£ng to in^ 
slant eKecution. Lovd George Murray sa^ 
^psd bias firom the gallows, and thnsobtainei 
aaaua valaable iaforaiation ooaeemag Aa 
-'ni^bars and poeitiaik of the OMmy. Aeea^ 
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racy iit these par^culars was of the kMt 
consequenoe, for having arrived at Derby, 
Charles might be siud to be at the yexy 
crida of hia fate. He was withia . ninety 
miles of London, and^ at the same time, less 
;thaii a day's march of an army of ten thou* 
;nnd men and upwards, which had. been 
/originally assembled under General Ligo* 
luer, and was now commanded by his 
Jloyal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, 
who had his head-quarters at Litchfield, 
aomewhat farther from the metropolis than 
jbhose of Charles Edward. .On the other 
Jband, another English army, equal in num- 
jMrs to their own, was moving up along 
JLhe west ade of Yorkshire, being about 
this time near Ferrybridge, two : or three 
Tnar^h^ in the rear of the Scottish invaders^ 
JH^^L were thus in danger of being placed 
between two fires. 

BeaMes these two armies, George the Se* 
joond was hiipself preparing to take the field 
at the head of his own Guards. For thii? 
purpose they were marched out of Londao» 

i2 
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«mI encamped upon Fiiiidilej ComaHm;. 
tibwend regiments who had serred abroad 
w%te destined to compose this third army,, 
and form the defence of the capital, should 
its eMrncee he reqiured* ^ 

The Prince showed no abatement of the 
high confidence which he had hitherto en^ 
tertmned of success. It seems to hare been 
Ids idea to push forward at the head <^ hia 
aie^hfe troopi^ and, eluding the Dukeof Ctt^Ob- 
berluid, (which, from their mutual posittoik 
with respect to London, he would not have 
f^ond difficult, being the nearest to the ca* 
ptal by nearly a day's march,} to press for* 
wmti upon the metropolis, and dispute the 
pretMiaioBS of the reigning monarch be^ 
m e ath its Tsry walls. He continued to en<^ 
tertem the bdief that George the Second 
was a detested usurper, in whosefavouir no 
♦ae would willingly draw his sword; that 
tha peo]^ of England, asT was their duty, 
•lili nouririied Uiat allqpalioe for the raee 
•f thrir native pinces, wfaidi they wera 
bound to hold sacred; and that, if heididi 
^'^t persevere in his daring atleiopt, Hea^ 
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TDn itseff would fight in his cause. I& 
disoonrse, therefore, i^hen at table, at Det- 
Iff, was entirely about the manner in which 
he should enter London, whether on foot or 
horseback, or whether in Lowland or High- 
hmd garb; without hinting at the possibili- 
ty 6f his having to retreat without making 
the final experiment on the faith and for- 
titade of the English* He remained at 
Derby for nearly two days to refresh hk 
forces. 

On the morning of the 5th of December, 
LfH*d George Murray, with all the com- 
manders of battalions and squadrons, waii- 
•d on the Prince, and informed him, that 
it was the opinion of all present, that the 
Scats had now done every thing that could 
be expected of them. They had marched 
Into die heart of England, through the coun- 
tieis represented as most favourable to the 
cause, and had not been joined, except by k 
Tery insignificant nnmber. They had been 
aarared also of a descent firom France, to 
uft is eonjnnetion with them; bat of th» 
Ifaero had not beentlLe slightest appe^ 
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ance; neverthelesfi, Lord George slated^ 
that if the Prince could produce a letter 
from any English person of distinction, con- 
.taining an invitation to the Scottish army 
either to march to London or elsewhere, 
they were ready to obey. If, however, no 
one was disposed to intermeddle with their 
afiiedrsj.he stated they must be under the 
jaecessity of caring for themselves, in which 
point of view their situation mu^t be consi* 
dered as critical. The army of the Duke 
of Cumberland, ten thousand strong, lay 
within a day's march in front, or nearly 
so ; that of Marshal Wade was only two or 
three, marches in their rear. Supposing 
that, nevertheless, they could give both ar- 
mies the slip, a battle under the walls of 
London with George the Second's ariQ|^ 
was inevitable. He urged, that with whoncH 
.soever they fought, they could not reckon 
even upon victory, without such a loss as 
would make it impossible to gather in the 
fruits which ought to foUow it; and that 
four or five thousand men were an army in* 
iequate even to taking possession of th^ 
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eiiy of Lofidoii, although undefended byre-' 
gttlar troops, unless the populace were 
iCroDgly iii his feyour, of which good dis- 
position some friend would certainly hat^ 
kformed them, if any such had existed. 

Lord Georgie Murray, to these causes for 
retreat, added' a plan for a Scottish cam-' 
paigB, wMeh h^ thought might be prosecu- 
ted to advantage. In retreating to that coun^ 
try tile Prince had the advantage of retiring^ 
upoii his reinforcenients, Vhich included 
the body of ICghlanders lying at Perth, 
as well as a detachment of French troops 
wliieh had been landed at Montrose under 
LiMrd John Drummond. He, therefore, re« 
quMted^ in the name of the persons present 
that they should go' back and join their 
Mends in Scotland, and live or die with 
iliem. 

After Lord George h%d spoken, many of 
the eooncil ^qpressed similar opinions. Tha 
Duke of Perth and Sir John Gordon only 
{HKyposed penetrating into Wales, to give 
Aiai pe<^le an opportunity to join. TothI* 
oppeaed the necessity of fighting w 
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the Dake of Camberland, with unequal 
numbers, and periiaps with Marshal Wade 
also, who was likely to strain every nenre 
^o come up in their rear. 

Charles. Edward heard these arguments 
with the utmost impatience, expressed bis 
determination to advance to London, ha-r 
ying gained a day's march on the' Duke of 
Cumberland, and plainly stigmatized as 
traitors all who should adhere to any otbeop 
resolution. He broke up the council, and 
nsed much argument with the members in 
private to alter their way of thinking. The 
Irish officers alone seemed convinced by his 
reasoning, for they were little accustomed 
to dispute his opinions ; and besides, if made 
prisoners, Ihey could only b^ subjected to 
a few mouths' imprisonment, as most «f 
them had regular commissions in the French 
service. But at length the Chevalier, know- 
ing that little weight would be given to their 
sanction, and finding that his own absplatft 
pommands were in dagger of being disobisy* 
ed, was compelled to submit to the advice^ 
^r remonstrance, of the Scottish leaders. 
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On the bihf therefore, in the evening, the 
council of war was again convoked, and the 
Chevalier told them, with sullen resignation, 
that he consented to return to Scotland, but 
at the same lime infinrmed them, that in fu- 
ture he should call no more councils, since 
he was accountable to nobody for his actionfr^ ' 
excepting to Heaven and to his Father, and 
would, therefore, no longer either ask or 
accept their advice. 

Thus terminated the celebrated march to 
Perby^ and with it every chance, however 
xemoie, of the Chevalier's success in his ro- 
mantic expedition. Whether he ought ever 
to have entered England, at least without 
collecting all the forces which he could com- 
mandy is a very disputable point; but it 
was clear, that whatever influence he might 
for a time possess, arose from the boldness 
of his advance. The charm, however, was 
broken the moment he showed, by a move-* 
ment in retreat, that he had undertaken an-' 
enterprise too diffitcult for him to achieve. ; 
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CHAP. III. 

SOreat (fihe BighlandAtm^from Derbj^De^ 
jection (fAe Princt — Pursuit by the Duke ^ 
Cumberland — Skirmish at Clifton — the Suc-r 
eess of the Highlanders abates the Speed of 
Me^ English Pursuers — Reinforcements left 
foitk the Jaeobite Garrison in Carlisle^'^e 
Stghkmd Army pg^enHer Seo^ndy cmd ^ 
Snglisk are wholfy reUeved/rom the AkenHf 
tMek Ae Prinee^s Match to Derby hadooea^ 
noneA 

Upon the 6th of Dee^nber^ theHig|iIaii4 
army hegasi its retifeftt northward. Am ihv% 
inarched in the grey cff the morniag, th$, 
men did not at first perceive jin what direo*» 
tion they were moving ; but so soon as tha. 
daylight gave them the means of pereeiviagi 
that they were in retreat, an expressioot ^> 
Kdeep regret and lamentation was heard 
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among the ranks ; with such confidence 
had these brave men looked forward to a 
snece^iil issue, even in the precarious si- 
tuation in which they were placed. 

It was also observed, that from the time 
ike retreat commenced, the Highlanders 
became more reckless in their conduct. 
They had behaved with exemplary disci- 
^ine while tiiere remained any possibility 
of conciliating the inhalntants. The English 
might then stare with wonder on men speak- 
ing an unknown language, wearing a wild 
and unwonted dress, and bearing much of 
the external appearance of barbarians, but 
thmr beha^our was that of an orderly Rnd 
eivilised people. Now, when irritated by 
JBsappOintment, they did not scruple to 
€MBimit plunder in the towns and idllages 
throi^h which they passed ; and several acts 
of vi^ence induced the country-people not 
imly to fear them as outlandish strangers, 
bat to hate them as robbers. In the ad- 
vance, they showed the sentiments of brave 
-VOL. 111. K 4» 
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met), eome, in tbeir opinkyii, to libenM 
their fellow-citizens ; — in tlie retreat, Hkej 
were caterans returning from r creagii; 
They evinced no ferocity, however, and 
their rapine was combined with singular 
simplicity. Iron being a scarce commofity 
in their own country, some of them were 
observed, as they left Derby, to load them* 
selves with bars of it, which they propose^ 
to carry down to Scotland with them ! 

The behaviour of the Prince also tended 
to dishearten the soldiers. He seemed to 
behave himself on the retreat as if he weri 
no longer commander of the army. Instead 
of taking the vanguard On foot, at the head 
of his people, with his target at his back^ 
as had been his custom during the advancO) 
he now lingered behind his men, so as tft 
retard them, and then rode forward luid 
regained his place in the column ; he show^ 
ed, in short, obvious marks of being dejee<P 
ed and out of humour. 

The few English insurgents by whom th^ 
Prhice had been joined, were divided xii 
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^^inioa whether they sbould follow thia re- 
trognde movement, which coincided so ill 
with their- more sanguine hopes, or remain 
behind^ and desert the cause. Morgan, <me 
of these English volunteers, came up to 
ymghaa, a gentleman of the same Gountrf, 
fmd observed, in a tone of surprise, that the 
aijcmy were going to Scotland ; " Be it so," 
answered Vaughan, ^' I am determined to go 
with them wherever their course lies,"-^ 
Morgan replied, with an oath, it was better 
to be hanged in England than starved in 
Seotland. He had the misfortune to be 
banged accordingly, whUe Vaughan esca- 
ped, and died an officer in the Spanish eer-^ 
lyioe. 

. The people of the country, who had 
iiliown them little good- will upon their, ad- 
vance^ appeared more actively malevolent 
when they beheld the Scots in retreat, and 
alao in the act of pillaging the places they 
passed through. At a vUlage near Stookr 
port,, the inhabitants fired upon the paUrola 
ef the Highlandms, who, in retaliation, set 
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fire to the place. Most of the country-people 
were in arms, and all stra^lers were killed 
or made prisoners. The sick men also, of 
the Jacobite army, who were necessarily 
left behind the march» were killed or treat- 
ed with violence. On the 9di of December 
the army approached Manchester; but in 
that city, which had lately appeared so 
friendly, they now encountered opposition, 
A violent mob was in possession of the town^ 
and opposed the quarter-masters of the Che- 
valier's army. Two battalions and two squa- 
drons were detached to support the quarter- 
masters, by whom the mob was dispersed, 
L.2600 was demanded from the town, in 
consequence of this riot. On leaving the 
jj^bce, the mob even pursued, and fired upon 
Ae rear of the Chevalier's army, althongii 
they uniformly retreated so soon as the 
rear-guard faced about. The temper of the 
people, however, served to show how litde 
reliance could at any time have been placed 
upon their attachment. 
The Duke of Cumberland, who, as I al«- 
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iSmAjT' MOdy . was lymg at Litchfield, wUk 

JUittoce Cbarles was at Derby, did not kam 

for two days that the Highlanders had left 

tkskf lor Ashbium on the 6tb ^ and did 

net. oomiaenee any pursuit until the Sthf 

ivlieo the Duke marched northward wUb 

all his cavalry, and a number of iu&nt* 

tBf mottiited u[Kfn horses furnished by the 

aeighbaUring gentry. The troops adyon* 

eod with the utmost spirit. The retreat of 

4he Sooltash army, whose advance had been 

regarded with a vague apprehension ot tec^ 

zwr, was naturally considered as an avi>w- 

wl of their inability to execate their purr 

l^oee; and it was concluded by the regular 

aoldiery, that they were pressing upon the 

•flif^t of a disiq^pointed and disheartened 

bedy of adventurers, who had failed in an 

attempt to execute a desperate ot^eet. Tlie 

Sngiish troops also felt in spirits, as being 

mider the command of a Prince of the bloedl, 

of undoubted experience and courag<^ who 

had arrived in Britain m time to assert the 

^uae of Us father, and to fix upon bis head 

k2 
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the drown which had been so boMly straek 
at. Tfaej anticipated little opposition from 
an* enemy in fnll retreat, and whom, * it 
might be supposed, a brisk attack wonld 
throw into utter disorder; their cavalrjf^ 
therefore, pressed forward, in spirits, and 
by forced marches. 

On their part, the Highknders retreat^ 
with speed and regularity, and with nntt^ 
bated courage. Lord George Murray, to 
vindicate the sincerity of his attachment to 
the cause which he had embraced, under- 
took the chai^ of the rear-guard, the post 
of danger and of honour. This frequently 
detained him ai considerable time beyond 
t^e march of ihe main body, more especial* 
ly for the purpose of bringing up the hag* 
gage and artillery of the army, which, fiwa 
the bad weather and bad state of the roads^ 
was perpetually breaking down, and detam- 
ed the rear-guard considerably upon Ae 
mardb. 

Towards the evening of the nth of De- 
cember, the Prince, with the main body of 
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bis army^ had entered the town of 
in the eonnty of Cumberland.Lord George: 
Murray had, in the meanwhile^been delayed 
80 mnch by various acddents, that he warn 
forced to pass the night six miles in the rear 
of 'the main body, at the toi^n of. Sbap» 
The Glengarry regiment of Highlandera 
ivere at that time in charge of the rear* 
guard ; and at Shap, Lord George found 
Colonel Roy Stewart, with ano&er small re* 
glment of two hundred men. In the mean* 
time, the Chevalier had determined to halt 
at Penrith until he was joined by his rear* 
guard. 

Next day, being the 18ih of December^ 
Lord Greorge Murray marched with both 
$ke corps which we have mentioned. The 
march was b^nn, as usual, before day- 
biedk ; but when it became broad daylight, 
be discovered the village of Clifton, which 
is.within three or four miles south of Pen- 
rith, and the heights beyond it, crowned 
-with several parties .of cavalry, drawn up 
bet wixt him and the village. The Highland- _ 
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^tSf you must be reminded bad, ie for- 
OMT timeBy au aversion to encoimter lh» 
Lowbind borse ; bat sioce tbeir aiiaMtfi 
at Preston, tbey bad learned to despise tb» 
tfoopa of wbom tbey formerly stood in awe«^ 
Tbey bad been instrncted, ebiefly by tber 
standing orders of Lord Greorge MnrKsQr^ 
tbat, if tbey eneountered tbe cavalry man- 
folly, striking witb their swords at tli» 
beads and limbs of tbe borses, tbey might 
be sure to throw them into disorder* Tbo 
MacDonalds, therefore, of Gleogarry, on 
reeeiviiig the word of eommand to attack 
those horsemen who appeared disposed tc^ 
itttermpt their passage, stript off their plaida-- 
sritbont bentation, and rushed upon them 
sword in band* Tbe cavalry in questiom 
were not regulars, but volunteers of tbe 
country, who had assembled themselves for 
the purpose of harassing the rear of the 
Highland army, and giving time for the 
Duke of Cumberland, who was in full pm> 
suit, to advance and overtake them. Oa 
tbe fierce attack of Glengarry's men thof 
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immediately galloped ofF, bat not beforo 
several prisoners were made ; among the rest 
a footman of the Duke of Cumberland, who 
toM his captors that his Royal Highness 
was eoming up in their rear with four thou- 
sand horse. 

Lord George Murray dispatched this in- 
formation to the Chevalier at Penrith, re- 
qnesting some support, which he limited to 
<Hie thousand men. Colonel Roy Stewarty 
who was charged with the message, return* 
ed with orders that the rear-guard should 
retreat upon Penrith. At the same time^ 
MacPherson of Ciuny, with his clan, was 
sent back as far as Cliftonbridge, with the 
Appin regiment, under command of Stew* 
art of Ardshiel. With the assistance of thesQ 
reinforcements. Lord George Murray was 
stiU far inferior in number to the enemy, 
yet he determined to make good his re- 
treat. 

' The Duke of Cumberland's whole cavalry 
was now drawn up in the rear of the High- 
land army, upon the open moor of Clifton ; 
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beyond th^ moor, the rear-guardof theEUgh* 
Iftnders must necessarily pursue their re-? 
treat through large plantations of fir tre^^ 
part of Lord Lonsdale's enclosures* Lord 
Qeorge Murray foresaw an attack in thig 
critical posture, and prepared to meet and 
x^pel it. He drew up the Glengarry r^- 
B^ent upon the high-road,, within thefieldsi. 
pliuied the Appin Stewarts in the enclo* 
Qures on their left, and again the MacPher- 
spn regiment to the left of them. On the 
tight he stationed Roy Stewart's men, cover* 
^ by a wall. 

, The night was dark, with occasional 
glimpses of the moon. The English advan« 
ced about one thousand dismounted dni* 
goons, with the intention of attacking the 
Highlanders on the flank, while the Dub» 
9f Cumberland and the rest of his cavalry 
kept their station on the moor, with the 
purpose of operating in the rear of their 
upponentci. Lord George Murray perceived, 
bjr a glimpse of moonshine, this large body 
9f men coming freia the moor, and advM-« 
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«iiig towards the Clifton onclosares. The 
ilfaoPherson and Stewart regiments, whicK 
were nnder Lord George's immediate com^ 
raand, were stationed behind a hedge ; bat 
Lord Geoi^e, observing a second hedge in 
firont, protected by a deep ditch, ordered 
hift men to advance and gain possession 
<^ it. It was already lined on the oppo* 
site side by the enemy, who, as was the ens- 
torn of dragoons at that day, acted as infant* 
ry when occasion required. Lord George 
asked Clnny his opinion .of what was to be 
done : '^ I will attack the enemy 'swdrd in 
Iwnd,'' replied the undaunted chief, ** pro 
irided you order me/' As they advanced, 
"die MacPhersons, who were nearest to the 
•hedge of which they wished to take posses- 
nen, received a fire from the soldiers who 
haA lined it on the opposite side. Cluny^ 
'«ii!*prised at receiving a discharge of miis« 
loetry, when he conceived he was marching 
'j^ainst a body of horse, exclaimed, *^ What 
'tihe^ devil is this !" Lord George Mnrray 
replied, ** There is no lime to be lost — ^we 
im»t Instantly charge V and at the nam 
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time drawing his broadsword, exclaimed, 
<^ Claymore !" which was the word for at- 
tacking sword in hand. The MacPhersonf 
rushed on, headed by their chief, with inr 
controllable fary ; they gave their fire, an4 
then burst, sword in hand, through the 
hedge, and attacked the dragoons by whopi 
it was lined* Lord George himself headeii} 
the assault, and in dashing through th^ 
hedge lost his bonnet and wig^ (the last of 
which was then universally worn,) and 
fought bare-headed, the foremost in the 
skirmish. Colonel Honey wood, whcf comr 
manded the dragoons, was left severely 
wounded on the spot, and his sword fell 
into the hands of the chief of the MacPher^ 
fions. The dragoons on the right were com* 
pelled, with considerable loss, to retreat tf» 
their party on the moor. At tho same 
moment, or nearly so, another body of disr 
mounted dragoons pressed forward upon 
the high-road, and were repulsed by Um 
Glengarry regiment, and tiiat of John Boy 
Stewart. The Highlanders were^with dij^ 
^eulty reci^ll^d from the pursuit, exelauor 
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mgj that k was a slmme to see so many of 
the kirig!s enMnies standing fast upon the 
moor withoat attacking them. A very, few 
of the MacPhersonsy not exceeding twelve, 
who ventured too far, were either Idlled or 
taken. But the loss of the English was 
much more considerable, nor did they feel 
disposed to renew the attack upon the rear 
of the Highlanders. Lord George Mur* 
ray sent a second message to the Prince, to 
propose that he should detach a reinforce^ 
nient from the main body, with which he 
offered to engage and -defeat the cavalry 
•Imposed to him. The Prince, doubtful of 
tito event, or jealous of his general, declined 
to comply with this request. ) 

On receiving this answer. Lord George 
Murray retreated to Penrith, and uidted the 
rear-guard with the main body ; and it seema 
that the Duke of Cumberland became satis** 
fied that a good deal of risk might be in- 
curred by a precipitate attack on the High- 
knd army, since he did not again repeat the 
experiment. The next day, Charles retreat- 

' VOL. IJI. L 
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«d to GuMht whkb eity hm fieaohed ^riik 
bis army on. tJie momiBg of Uie Idtib of 
Seeembec. 

. It was thought donrablo that the Hig h^ 
land garriaon in that town should be ti^ 
inferced, but it was not easy to find ioitnm 
williag to be left behind in a placet alisoal 
oertain to be sacrificed. The men of the 
Manchester regiment^ who were dishearten** 
ed at the prospect at a retreat into Scei^ 
land, were pitched upon for this duty, to^ 
gether with a number of French and Iridk 
The hist had to fear litUe» being general^ 
engaged in the French service, and tbm 
English were probably of the ndnd of Cap«* 
tain Morgan, that hanging in England was 
preferable to being atarml in Scotland. 
^ The skirmish at Clifton seems to have 
abated the speed of the English pursuers, 
who no loDger attempted to annoy the »o- 
treat of their actire enemy. The SoottMb 
army left Carlisle upon the 20 th day of 
Siecember, and effected their retreat iat0 
Sksotland by crossing the Esk ; the river wan 
swollen, bat the men, wading in ana in 
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tarn, sapported each other i^funst the force 
«f ike cnrreat^ and got lafely tfaroK^^hy 
ibaagh with some diffieultjr. It is said th«k 
tin Chermlier showed both dexterity and 
homfliiiity en tbi»«ooeafidoii, He was crses 
Big oa horseback, rather beaeath the place 
wheve scmie of fab men were fordkig the 
mrer, one &f two- of whom drifted iroi» 
tiMt h<4d e€ thipp eompanions, and were oav'* 
ried down the stream in great danger of 
p er i shii i g > Aa one «f them passed, the Cfae* 
^«Mer eaaght him hy the hair, called out in 
Caaefic^ ^« Cohear^ cohear I" that is, "^ He^ 
Mp t" fiuppOTted the man till he was taken 
safely from the water, and thus gaYe Umself 
an additional elaim to the attachment of his 
vsvHO^vers* 

" The Highland army, mardimg in two 
ditMone^ arriTed at Annan and Eeclefeehan 
OR tito someday, and punmed their roaik 
A«oagi Hie west of Seoiknd. 
- Wk^ tfie Sc»ltirii rebels were adnm« 
ring, Ae utmost alarm prewled in Lob^ 
Aett^ there was a sharp nmnpen the "BtaJk^ 
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which threatened the staUlity of that na- 
tianal eatablishment ; the offers of support 
from public bodies showed the ui^ency of 
the crisis; the theatres, for example, pro-v 
posed to raise armed corps of real not per* 
sonated soldiers. There was the more alarm 
indicated in all this, because the Highland- 
ers, who had not been at first ^sufficiently 
respected as soldiers, had acquired by their, 
late actions credit for valour of a most ro-i 
mantic cast. There was somethiog also in 
the audacity of the attempt, which indulged 
men to give Charles credit for secret re- 
sources, until his retreat showed that he 
was possessed of none except a firm belief 
in the justice of his own cause, and a confi* 
deuce that it was regarded in the same light 
by the universal English nation. ^The apa* 
thy of the English had dissipated this vi- 
sion, few or none, excepting Catholics, and 
a handful of Jacobites of Manchester, ha- 
ving shown themselves disposed to acknow- 
ledge his caase. The retreat, therefore, from 
Derby was considered throughout England 
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as tbe close of the rebellion ; as a physidum 
regards a distemper to be nearly overcome, 
wben he can drive it from the stomach 
and nobler parts into the extremities of the' 
body. 
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CHAP. IV. 

JStaie qf Affairs in Scotland-^SpirU rf Besist* 
anc^ to the Jacobites — Fines levied by Prince 
Charles from Dumfries and Glasgow — Levies 
for his Service assembled at Perth — JtmcUon 
of the vohole Jacobite Forces^ at Stirling — Star' 
render of Carlisle to the Duke of Cumberlandy 
who is recalled to Londony to be ready to take 
t/ie Commandy in case of a Descent from France 
— General Hawley appointed to the C^iefCon^ 
mand in Scotland-^Battle of Falkirk^I^ 
Duke of Cumberland of^mnted to the Chi^ 
Command in Scotland. 

The state of Scotland had materially 
changed daring the absence of the Prince 
and his army upon the expedition to Derby ; 
and the natiob was now in the situation of 
one, who, having received a stunning blow^ 
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recovers at last from his stapor, and aims^ 
though feebly and with uncertainty, at reta* 
liating the injory which he has sustained. 

Inverness was in the hands of Lord Lou- 
don, commanding an army composed of the 
MacLeods, MacDonalds of Skye, and other 
northern clans, who, to the number of two 
thousand men, had associated against the 
insurgents. • The Earl of Loudon even felt 
himself strong enough to lay hands on Lord 
Lovat in his own castle, named Castle Dow- 
i^ie^ and brought him to Liverness, where 
he detained him in a sort of honourable 
captivity. , Fraser of Gortuleg, one of his 
clansmen, relieved Lovat by a stratagem. 
Xhe old chief, having made bis escape, lurk- 
egl in the Highlands, keeping up his cor- 
respondence with Charles Edward. The 
house of Gortuleg was Lovat's chief resi- 
dence. Matters in the North were, there- 
fore, unfavourable to the Chevalier's cause. 
. The capital of Scotland was again in pos- 
session of the constituted authorities, garri- 
soned by a part of Marshal Wade's army 
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wbieh liml been sent down for tlie jmrpose^, 
and preparing to redeem, by a more obsti* 
nate resistance to tbe Higblanders apon tbeir 
return from England, tbe honour which 
they might be supposed to have lost by their 
surrender in. the September preceding. 

This spirit of resistance had reached the 
Western Border, where reports were gene- 
rally disseminated that the Cfa^alier and 
bis forces had been defeated in Englaml^ 
and were now flying across the Border 
in such extreme confusion, that tbe m^ 
tia and volunteers of the country would ' 
have little trouble in totally destroying 
them. For this purpose, many of tbe pea* 
sonts of Dumfries-shire had assumed arms^ 
but they showed little inclination to use 
them, when they saw tbe Chevalier's army 
return in complete order, and unbroken in 
strength or spirit. 

The Highland army, afler crossing tbe 
river Esk, was divided into three bodies. 
Tbe first, consisting of the dans, moved 
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with the Chevalier to Annan. Lord George 
Murray was ordered to Ecclefechan with 
the Athole brigade and Lowland regiments. 
Lord Elcho, with the cavalry, received or* 
ders to go to Dumfries, and to disarm and 
ponish that refractory town. The Pri^ice 
himself shortly followed with the infantry^ 
which he commanded in person. 

Damfries's ancient contumacy to the Ja- 
cobite cause had been manifested, not only 
by their conduct in the year 1715, but by a 
recent attack upon the Chevalier's baggage^ 
as he marched into England in the Novem* 
her preceding. The horse marched thither 
accordingly, with purposes of vengeance, 
and were speedily followed by the Prince's 
own divisioir. He laid a fine of L.2000 upon 
the town, and demanded, for the use of\he 
army, 1000 pairs of shoes. Some of the 
money required was instantly paid down, 
and for the rest hostages were granted. 
No. violence was committed on the town or 
inhabitants, for the Highlanders, though they 
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tlireatenecl bard, did no^ in fact, eommit 
any violence or pillage,* 
* The magistrates and commnnity of Glas- 
gow were yet more guilty in the eyes of the 
Prince than thos^ of the smaller town of 
Dumfries. That city had raised a body 
of 600 men, called the Glasgow Regimenty 
many of them serving without pay, unde^ 
the command of the Earls of Home and 
Glencairn. Hiis corps had been sent to Stir^ 
Kng to assist Greneral Blakeny, tho govet^ 



* The provost of Dumfries, » gentlenma of family 
named Corsan, who had showed himself a stanch adherent 
of the government, was menaced with the destruction of hist 
lioase and propertj. It is not very long siiice the late Mm 
IfiieCuUoch of ArdweU, daughter of Provost Corsan, UiUI 
your Grandfather that she remembered well, when a child 
of six years old, being taken out of her father*s house, as if 
ft Was to be instantly* bttmt. Too young to be sensible oi 
dte danger, she asked, tike Highlaiid oSicn^ who hdd bM 
in his arms, to show her the Pretender, which th« Qood* 
natured Gael did, under condition that little Miss Corsan 
was in future to call him the Prince. Neither did they carry 
tbeiT threats faito execution agniatt the pvoKOst or Ills mM» 
sion. 
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W9it of tiie easUe, to defiuid the {MMses of tho 
Forth. From Sdrling, the Glasgow Ilegi-^ 
sieiit £e^l back with the other troopa which 
had asflembled there, and took post at Edixi-* 
Ibiugh. This waa with a view to the da* 
iKiee of the capital, sbce the Highlander^ 
having bent their march to the weatwardf 
ware likely to pay Edinburgh the next 
visit. 

While the citiaens of the capital were suf- 
luring from the apprehension of the neighr 
bourhood of the rebels, those of Glasgow 
W^na paying the actual penalty attached to 
tkeir presence. Clothing for the troops, and 
•torea, were demanded from the towb to the 
extent of more than L. 1 0,000 sterling, which 
fhoy were compelled to pay, under the threat 
of military execution. 

At Glasgow, tibe Prince learned, for the 
&rat time with some accuracy, the extent of 
the interest which France had taken in his 
oalise^ and the supplies of every land which 
^he had. sent to Urn.; siupplies virbieh^ in 
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amounty remind us of those administered ta 
a man perishing of famine, by a comrade^ 
who dropt into his mouth, from time to 
time, a small shell-fish, affording nutriment 
enough to keep the sufferer from dying, but 
Bot suflSicient to restore him to the power of 
active exertion. 

^ The principal part of these succours came 
under Lord John Drutnmond, brother td 
the Dake of Perth, and a general officer in 
the army of France. They consisted of hi» 
own regiment in the French service, called 
the Royal Scots ; the picquets of six Irish 
regiments; and Fitz- James's light horse; 
Of the latter, not more than two squadrouff 
appear to have mustered. He also brought 
some money and military stores. Lord 
John Drummond had been intrusted witb 
letters from France, giving an account how 
matters had been conducted there, and what 
was designed for the assistance of the Cfae<^ 
valier. Charles's brother, the titular Duke* 
of York, had arrived at Paris in August,^ 
1745, and, on the news of the battle of 
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>Pf«jBt0», A«#e l»d Mrigiiiatod ft aiMtva di- 
jiir^ QM ih» part of tlie Freueh, toaswik tl|e 
4iitaiiptof ibe Hauee of Stewart afiMstiiaUf. 
Tbe Of igiaal pkii was, to put tha irit^ 
^m^^ii^iitfi ia the French serviee und^ the 
.fwiHnapd of Ae <aid Dake of Yoffci aaidi 
.|dboe them mi board of jfifthiagwheatds wUMt 
4^biiQi^d iastaotl^ traasport them to Eai^eiii. 
T^ scheme wae laid aeide^ and a QMieh 
jgpseater ^xpeditioii projeeted, mAer the mat- 
jMLi^ of ti»e Dake of Richelieo, wjbkh it was 
.4mgQed ^ald amooat to 9000 foott and 
.]jt$0 horec^ The tr0op8 were aeiamldai £er 
Ah ffafff^m at D^akirk, Boj^efo^ kmd Gar 
dab) aad a aumber of small n^eeaels weae 
^oUeetedfortbeembarkatioa. TbeCraaahy 
jp^wsever^ w^e so dilatory in thmr pTefiaM- 
Haonfl, (hat the dengn took air^%ad the 'Emff- 
HA fO¥eniment> to whom the espeditkah 
Jhad if; sailed* durmg tha tima of CkmrUiif^ 
inu^ion^ into the West frontier^ mast haw 
fbasa UgUy dangereas^ instaatljf <adered 
Admiral Vemoo^ mA a atrong fle^ iitip 
Abe Cifaaaaeli and assraibiad an arn^ an 

TOL. III. n 
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the coast of Kent and Essex. Upon tbis, the 
French abandoned the expedition, the dan^ 
ger of which was greatly diminished by the 
retreat of the Highlanders from Derby. 
^ ' The Prince did not, for a long time, either 
bi^ar or believe that this scheme, of a de* 
<i3cent in favour of his fkmily, was ultimate 
-ly abandoned ; and his confidence that the 
French continued to persevere in it, led him 
into more than one serious mistake. It waa 
now agitated among the Prince and his ad- 
berente, in whichway his small bodyof forees 
could be best employed. Some were of opi- 
nion, that they ought to direct their march 
upon the capital of Scotland. Itis true, thait 
p{M*t of the troops whicb had constituted 
-Wade's army at Newcastle were now prepa* 
ring to defend Edinburgh, and that the rest 
of those forces were advancing tmther under 
the command of General Hawley. It vrm 
nevertheless alleged, that the Highlanders 
might, in this severe season, distress the 
English troops considerably, by preventing 
them from dividing in their winter mi^ck 
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in qia^rt of . quarters, and by obliging them 
to. keep the field in a body, and undorgo 
)iArd«hip8 which would be, destructive tto 
them, though little heeded by the hiu*df 
mountaineers. But although this scheme 
i^omised considerable advantages, Charles 
preferred another, which engaged him in. 
the si^e of Stirling Castle, although hiS; 
best troops were very unequal to that species, 
of service. The Prince was, no doubt, thc^. 
rather inclined to this scheme, that Lord 
John Drummond had brought both batter- 
ing guns and engineers from France ; and,, 
thua supplied, he probably imagined that 
bis snecess in sieges would be equally dis* 
finguished with that which he had attained 
bjr open war. 

Before leaving the west country, the 
H%hfamders burnt and plundered the viU 
lage of Lesmahago, and particularly the cler- 
gyman's house, on account of the inhabitants 
having, under that reverend person's direc- 
tion, attacked and made prisoner MacDonald 
of Kinloch-Moidart, who was traversing the 
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«<luiitry uaattended, haviiig beeti «e»t hy tk» 
Fffaiee on a missloB to the Western Isles'.* 
' On the 9d of January, Prince Charles 
JBdmsd eracaated" Olasgow, and fixed hia 
ksAd^qnartera on the following day at the 
lOttSe of Baanochbnm, while his troop»oOi» 
eopied St Ninian's, and other villages in tha 
Beighbonrhood of Stirling. The town w«i 
flnnnmoned, and not being effectually for^ 
§ed, was surrendered by the magistrates, ab* 
ftongh there were about six hundred mtli» 
dn withfai it. Some of these left the plaee^ 
and others retired to the Castle, where iber^ 
lay a good garrison under General Blakeny^ 
a brave and steady officer. Having snm- 
noned this fortress, and received a resolitte^ 
refusal to surrender, the Chevalier i^eselveA 
lo open trenches without delay ; and having' 
brought him to this resolution, we will m* 
flume the narrative of what had happened ia 



* TUi untotunau geatlem*09 at i|how house Pri^^ 
Charles landed on his first arrival, and who held the olite. 
of his Aide^de-Cainp, was afterwards executed. 
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the north of Scotlaiid, and also in England, 
that yoa may understand what new actors 
had now come upon this eventfal stage. « 
The arrival of Lord John Drammond at 
Montrose, already noticed, with his French 
forces, gave additional courage to Lord 
Lewis Gordon, who was levying men and 
money in Aberdeenshire in behalf of Prince 
Charles. He was brother of the Dake of 
(Bordon, a brave ^nd active young man, but 
had in the beginning seemed uncertain 
whiA^ side to take in the civil turmoil. At 
first he is said to have offered his service to 
Sir John Cope on his way northward. But 
Lord Lewis received little encouragement ; 
and affronted, it was supposed, with the ne-; 
gleet shown him by the commander-in-chief, 
he finally embraced the cause of the Cheva* 
lier, and acted for him in Aberdeenshire, 
where his family interest, and the Jacobite 
propensity of the country gentlemen, gave, 
him much influence. Thus strengthened. 
Lord Lewis was now joined by one part of 
Lord John Drummond*8 auxiliaries, while 

m2 
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the rest were sent to Pertb to anite wMt 
Lord Sftrathallan, who, as we haye seen, 
commanded in that city a eonsiderable 
Highland rehiforcement, destined to foUow 
llidr countrymen into England had tile' 
iMnce's command been obeyed. 

Lord London, who, on the part of thd 
government, commanded at Inrerness, wa» 
derirous to pnt a stop to^ the progress of 
Lord Lewis Gordon. For this pnrpose he 
dRspatched BfocLeod, withfonr hundred and 
Afty of his own men, and two hundred Mon* 
ros, and other volanteers, commanded by 
Monro of Culeaim. With these he advan** 
eed as far as Inrernry, abont ten mihm froift 
Aberdeen, to £spute with the Jacobite lead^^ 
er the command of the north of Scothmd* 
Chi receiving intelligence of their approadh^- 
Lord Lewis €hn*don got seven hundred men 
under arms, chiefly Lowland men of Aber^ 
deeashire, under Moir of Stonywood, and 
Varquharson of Monaltry, with a proporw 
lion of the Royal Scots re^ment, and faaa^ 
iened against the enemy, MacLeod was^ 

^rly surprised, haviug sent many of hi» 
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men to billet at » distance from tlte KtUe 
town fit Inveturj. ^ He had, howerer, time 
to g^ those who remained with him under 
arms, and to take possession of the most 
defensible parts of the town, when Lord 
Lewis Gordon marched in at the other end 
of the place, and a sharp action of mnsket- 
ry commenced. It was remarkable on this 
occasion, that the Islesmen, who appeared 
ODT tfa^ pKrt oi gorernmeut, were aiz Ixig^v^ 
binders, in their proper garb ; and tbat the 
greater part of those who fought for the 
Stewarts wore the Lowland dress^ being the 
fe^ferse of what was usually the case in the 
elvfl war. Lord Lewis Gordon, however, 
made his attack with much spirit — the firing 
continued severe on both sides— at length 
tlift Aberdeenshire men made a shew of 
rashing to close combat, and the MacLeods 
gave way, and retreated or fled. As the 
Ibatde was fought at night, the pursuit did 
Boi eontinue far, or cost much bloodsheds 
toie lihcLeods fled as far as Forres, having 
lost about forty of their men. 
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It was generally believed of that martial 
clan^ that they would have behaved with 
more steadiness if they had been fighting on 
the other side.* Lord Lewis Gordon idftec 
this success, which he obtained on the 23d of 
December, marched his men to join the ge* 
neral rendezvous of Charles Edward's rein- 
forcements, which wa6 held at I^erth. 

There were thus assembled at Perth, the 



> * Several of the MacLeods, although they thought their 
JLiaird justified in refuaing to join Prince Charles^ since he 
came without the stipulated supplies of forces and money, 
were yet displeased at his yielding to President Forhes*s per- 
suasions, and raising his clan on the side of government. 
Ope gentleman, a subordinate chieftain of the dan, who was 
summoned to arms by MacLeod, sent to his chieftain the 
twenty men which composed his immediate followers, with a 
letter to this purpose: — ^<Dear Sir, — I place at your disposal 
the twenty men o£ your tribe who are under my immediate 
command, and in any other quarrel would not fdU to beat 
their head ; but in the present I must go where a higher andi 
more imperious duty calls me." Accordingly, he joined 
the camp of Charles £dward. MacLeod of Raasa also took 
anns for the Prince, with one hundred men. But the Hac- 
Gilliechallum, as that chief is called, had always asseited 
his independence of MacLeod of Dunvegan. 
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Fraseri, the MaoKensieS) the Maclntosibei^ 
and the FarqaharsoBs, all which elans ImmI 
jiriliied the cause since the Prince left Edh^ 
bargfa ; there were alsa the variens forces 
laised by Lord Lewis €k>rdon, together with 
ihe regiments of Royal SeoCs and Ff eiieh 
{»eqxiets, which had come oyer wiA Lovd 
John Drammond : their nnmher, takes al* 
together, might amount to 4000 men and 
upwards — of whom, more than one-ha]f were 
as good H^hlaaders as any la the Priaee^a 
ftervice. These reinforcements had, yea 
may remember, received an order freaa 
Prince Charles, by the hand of Colonel Mao- 
XAfiehlan, to follow the army up to Eog«^ 
land. The Highlanders lying at Perth w«m 
.mnanimously disposed to follow their Prince 
and countrymen, and to share their fate. 
Lord Strathallan, on the other band, sap« 
JMkrted by the Lowland and French officer^ 
demurred to obeying this order. The parties 
W«re considerably irritated against each 
oliier Oft this occasion, and the dispute wa» 
not ended until the return of the Pkinea^ 
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from Eogland, when an order was traosmit- 
ted from Dumfries, summoning the body of 
men in Perth to join the Prince at Stirling; 
. By this junction, the Adventurer's forces 
was augmented to about 9000 men, being 
Ae largest number which he ever united 
under his c<Hnmand. With this, as we have 
already said, Charles formed the siege of 
the . Castle of Stirling. He opened trenches 
before the fortress on the 10th of January, 
1746, but was soon interrupted in his ope* 
rations by the approach of a formidable 
enemy. 

We must now turn our eyes to a difier- 
ent quarter, and remark what measures 
the English government were taking for 
putting an end to the present disturbances* 
The Duke of Cumberland, whom we left 
after the skirmish at Clifton, did not renew 
}n» attempt upon the rear of the Highland 
army. But they had no sooner crossed the 
Bsk than he formed the investment of Car- 
lisle, in which the Highlanders had left a 
garrison of about[300 men. They refused to 
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surrender to the Duke's summons, coneei- 

Yingprobably, which seems to have been the 

idea of Charles himself, that the Duke of 

Cumberland had no battering cannon at his 

Command; there were such, however, at 

Whitehaven, and he sent to obtain the use of 

them. They were placed on two batteries^ 

the one commanding the English, and the 

other the Scottish, or North gate. The go-» 

vernor of the place, upon a breach being 

made, although not yet practicable, sent out 

a. white flag, demanding what terms would 

be allowed to the garrison. They were in* 

formed, in reply, that if they surrendered 

at discretion, they should not be put to the 

sword. These were the only conditions of 

the surrender, the garrison being under* 

stood to be reswved for the King's plea* 

sore. Colonel Townley, the commander of 

the Manchester Regiment, was here made 

prisoner, with about twenty of his officersi 

and one Mr Cappoch, a clergyman, who 

was designed by the Prince to be Bishop 

of Carlisle* Governor Hamilton, with about 

100 Scottish men, also surrendered, as di*' 
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Ge^Mgaa and other XrUb liffioers in tfw 
Ffcaeli service. The melenehely fiuie-^ 
ibe geatlemeu iticliuleil in this surrender 
wug^t have been so ecudly foreBeen^ tibaifc di0 
Cbevalier was eeyerdy oeneared for leavUig 
$o nasy iaiihfal adb^eoto in a eifaietiott 
irhieh neoeeearily eicpoaed them to. fall salo 
tiie powc^ #f the gayemment which they had 
otoidfld in hb behaU: The defeuM of the 
mmnnriT ie, that» eoneeiviiig he might ha 
|«eemtly recalled te Eoglaad to aid a dee» 
eaut^f the French, he deemed it esaentiajl 
t» held Carlisle as a gate iuto that ceuntry 4 
Bat to this it may be repliedy that, by bfew^ 
ing up the fortifications of Carlisle, and dis« 
mantling the Castle, he might have Jafk 
that entranee at all times Open withoat leiH 
vjffig a garrison in so ftreesrioos a sltutf^ 
tioa. 

On December theSlst,. the Dnkeof Guaa^ 
berland entered Carlisle on horsebadr, and 
pnsently after received the cengratnlatiomi 
of deputies, not only from every place in 
^be neighbourhood, but from Edinbmgli^ 
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itBfelf, to congfataiate Lim upoa tl]« advttfi^ 
tages which he had obtained over the rebcigv 
' la the meantime^ the Doke's patnsuk'of 
the Highlanders in peirson wiis interrnptecl 
hy diif>atohe» which called him to LoHdon,' 
to be ready to take the eomBiand agai&Bt %hA 
IHrojeetedinTasiotifroiii France. Thegretttei^ 
part of the infantry, which had been lately 
Huder bis oomniatid, when his head^qittirteM 
were at Litchfield^ was now marched to tl»i 
ebasts of Keiit attd Bossex^ being the r^adinef 
foroe at hand in case the descent should ite^ 
inally take {dace. It was at the sskitte timet 
however, t^solved, that sneh part of XhA 
Duke's attty (beitig chiefly. cavalry) asJia^l 
followed him to the neigbbonrbood of Cftiv 
IJele, should continue their march 'north*- 
watd). and unite themselves with the troopiE^ 
which badlong lain at Neweasftle under tb^ 
tommand of Field* Marshal Wade. Thii^ 
ilgfed officer had not been alert in his movc'^ 
meDts during the winter catnpsign, parti*' 
cularly hi bis tnarch f^r the relief of Car- 
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lisle, and was therefore removed from lev 
C9mmaDd* 

General Henry Hawley was in the mean- 
time named by the Duke of CumJt>erIand ta 
the command of the forces destined to fol* 
low the Highland army. Hawley was an 
officer of military experience, bat dreaded 
and disliked by the soldiers, as a man of a 
severe and even savage disposition ; and, al- 
though personally brave, yet of a temper 
more fitted to obey than to command. Thia 
General had been a lieutenant in Evans's 
Dragoons at the battle of Sheriffmuir^ and 
as he fought in the right wing of the Duke 
of Argyle's army, he had seea the success of 
the cavalry when engaged with Highlanders. 
This experience had given him a poor opi- 
nion of the latter force, and he had frequent 
ly been heard to impute the miscarriage of 
General Cope to that officer's cowardice and 
want of conduct, and to affirm that a very 
different result might be expected from an 
encounter betwixt Highlanders and dra^ 
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goons, when't9ie last were properly led on 
to action. 

With these feelings of confidence in him- 
self, and with that experience of the High- 
land mode of fighting which his campaign 
in 1715 was supposed to have given him, 
<3eneral Hawley marched into Scotland at 
the head of a force which, when joined by 
the troops already at Edinburgh, amounted 
to dOOO men, two-thirds of whom were ve- 
terans. The rest consisted of upwards of a 
thousand Argyleshire men, commanded by 
Colonel Campbell, (afterwards Duke of Ar- 
gyie), and of the Glasgow regiment, to the 
amount of 600 men. There also joined, 
from YiMrkshire, a body of volunteer light 
horse, called Ihe Yoi4r8hire Hunters, who 
were in arms for the House of Hanover and 
the established government. 

Hawley, on arrixring in Edinburgh, gave 
a specimen of his disposition, by directing 
gibbets to be erected, as an indication of the 
fate of the rebels who dionld fall into his 
hands ; a preparation des^ned to strike ter- 
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^or, hu^ which rather iuigpir^ ftversiQa wj^ 
hatred. The time was speedily appr^chifig 
wh^. suph v&iints were to be Qiade gpo4 by 
^etien. General Hawletya at the head of 
fiiieh a gallant Icirce as he PPW CQ^|qll^^do^ 
cQneeiyed hi^iself fally able to march t^ 
If ard^ Stirling, and attack the r^bels^ who 
were engaged in the siege of the castle^ liw 
Ting, aecordingly, directed hi^ f<Mrces to 9&ove 
iipL two divi^c^^, the firs^ marched from 
jjgdiubnrgh on Uie )3th qf Janu^ry^ «ndv 
the qrders of Qen^al Hnske, Hawley's seir 
OQDd in coniiQiand* This gentleman was of 
pounder j.^dgmeAt and better temper than 
his^ superior o^ccy^ ; he had formerly beea 
quartered in Scpt)a^d» a^p^d was wellknowa 
and eateemed by ma^y pf the inhabitants. 

TbeHighland arniy , lyipg before Stirli^g^ 
were regularly app^i^^d. of the movementa 
9f the eneo^y. Upon the 13 th of January, 
Lo]*d Ge<^ge ]!4nrray, who lay at Fajifcjirkf 
phtained intelligencie that the. people of the 
pejghbpurij;tg K^y^u of Linlithgow had re- 
ceived ordere from Edinbujrgh to prepfur/9 
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proTisions and forage for a body of troops 
who were instantly to advance in that direc- 
tion. LordOeorge-^madie aware of Hawley's 
intention, resolved to move with a sofficient 
force and disappoint these measures, by de- 
stroying or carrying off the provisions ^ich 
should be collected in obedience to the re* 
quisition. 

The Jacobite General marched to Ltn- 
fitfagow, accordingly, with the three Mao- 
Donald regiments, those of Appin and of 
Clony, and the horse, commanded by Elcho 
and Htriigo. Parties of the cavalry were 
dispatched to patrol on the road to Edin- 
burgh for intelligence. About noon, tlie 
patrolling party sent back information that 
they perceived a small body of dragoons, 
being tiie advance of General Haske's divi* 
sion, which, as I have i^ted, marched from 
Edinburgh that morning. Lord George 
sent orders to the patrol to drive the dra- 
goons who had shown themsdves back upon 
the main body, if they bad one, and not to 
retire until they saw themselves in danger 

N 2 
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of being overpo vered. fe the meimtim^, U 
drew up the inf^atry in. liae 9f battle inf^<m% 
o£ the toi»:ii Qf Luilitbgow* Lord Blcho^ «io«> 
cordiBg to hii order% dirove back the advan«* 
c^ party of hor^e upon a detachmei^^ of 
sixty dragoons, apd then forced th^ whole 
to retire upon a.yiUage in which. Uiere.weee 
masses both of horse and foot. Haviqg thttn 
r^Cfliinoitred close up.to the nmn, body of the 
enemy $ Lord Eljcho spnt to a^qji^ntLond 
George M^^ray, wlm^ force he had in bis 
tjcentf so far as. be coi^d dlscerot andreeei* 
Yei^ orders to retreat, Jeaying a snia)} cqrp^ 
of observation. It was not Lord George's 
purpose to engiige an epemy whose strengtbi 
obriously considciriiU^ wa^^ unknown to 
\^m; he therefore det^rnlU[leKl.to remain ia 
lAnlithg^w until tbc^^eoeiny arrived vecy 
near the town, said^ th^n to iqake his re-* 
treat in good order* This object he ac-** 
compUsbed accordii^ly; and,. <m his.re«^ 
passiug the bridge, there was so little dis- 
tance betwixt the ad vapoed- guard of Geener 
i:al Haske's division and the rear-guard of 
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%0tA George Murray's, tbat abusive laa- 
gmi^wwi exchanged belween them, though 
nR^hoat any aetoal viofonoe. Lord Gieorge 
ecHitiiiUied bis retreat to Falkirk, where he 
hidted for that night. Oo the luxt day, he 
s^ia retreated to the villages in f be vicinity 
of Bannookburn, where he leamikd that G^ 
aeml Bbiake, with half die government aiv 
]|iy, had arrived atFalkirk, and tbatOeneraL 
HawJey had also arrived there on the 1 6th, 
wUh the aecond xdiviaion ; that besides his 
regular troops, he was joined by 1000 High* 
llmdefrs, followers of th& Argyle family, aBd> 
tbat they seemed determined upon battle. 

Upon the Idth and 16th of January, the 
Gbavatier, leaving 1000 or ISOO men under 
Gordon of Glenbaeket, to protect the 
trencAQs and continue the blockade of Stir- 
ling Castle, drew up his men in a ^dain about 
a mile to- the east of Bannockhum, expect^ 
ipgf an attack. His horse reconnoitred close 
to, the enemy's camp, but saw no. appear- 
ance of advance. On the 17th, the same; 
maaa&uvre .was repeated, the Highland army 
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being drawn np on the same open ground 
near Bannockbnrn, while that'of the govern- 
ment remained in Falkirk, totally inactive* 

The cauge of this inactivity is stated to 
have been the contempt which GreneralHaw* 
ley entertained for the enemy, and his mi- 
hesitating belief, that, far from venturing 
on any offensive movement, the insargenti 
were upon the pointof dispersing themselves, 
from the dread of his approach. It is more*- 
over said, that General Hawley, having felt 
the influence of the wit and gaiety of the 
Countess of Kilmarnock, (whose husbatid 
was in the Prince's army,) had been unable 
to resist her ladyship's invitation to Cal- 
lander House, and that he had resided there 
from the time of his arrival in Falkirk on 
the 16th until the afternoon of the 17tk of 
January, old style, with less attention to 
the army which he commanded than be* 
came an old soldier. In the meantimNs, 
rougher dieer was preparing for him than 
he probably experienced at Callander. 

The Highlanders, holding a council of 
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n^v QB. the field where they r«ndeav«QU«ed, 
h^A d^Urmmedy fiifiee the English General 
did n^ m^^e forward to fig^t thein^ that 
they woajd «aYe him the trouble by an im* 
niedii^te edvaoeo on their side. There were 
ooly ^bout sevem mles between the two 
aj^miea; and General Hawley, with a oare* 
][^ipea«i very nobefiomiog a veteran offi-» 
eer^ ^^ppeaps to. have sent out no patroiU 
fr^ini his eaixif^* This gave the insus^ents 
a^ opportunity o£ trying a stratagena^ which 
piNOtTed (mnently'BuccessfuL It was deter* 
mined that Lord John Dntmmondv with 
his own r^ment) the Irish picquets, and 
all the eavabry of the rebel army» should ad« 
vaa^ upon the straight road leading from 
Stirling and Bannockburn towards Falkirk. 
They were, also to carry with iktm the royal 
Standard) and other colours^ of which they 
were to make a display in front of the decays 
ed forest called the Tecwood. This march 
and position of Lord John Drummond was, 
however^ only designed as a feint, to per-^ 
s^ade th(e King's army that the whole rebel 
force was advancing in that quarter. 
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Meanwhile, Lord Oeorge Murray, ma- 
king a eircnit by the soath side of the Tor- 
wood, had crossed the river Carron near 
Dannipace, and was advancing to die south- 
ward of the high ground called Falkirk 
Moor, then an open and unenclosed com- 
mon, swelling into a considerable ridge or 
eminence, which lay on the westward, and 
to the left of the royal camp. General 
Hoske, who, as we have said, was second 
in command, was first aware of the ap- 
proach of the enemy. About eleven o'clock 
Lord John Drummond's division was visible 
from the camp, and, as had been designed, 
attracted exclusive attention, till about tlvo 
hours later, when General Huske, by infor- 
mation, and by the aid of spy-glasses, des^ 
cried the approach of Lord Geoi^ Mur- 
ray's division, from which the real attack 
was to be apprehended. 

But though Huske saw the danger, Ge- 
neral Hawley, whose task it peculiarly was 
to apply the remedy, was still at Callan- 
der-House. In this dilemma, the second in 
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eonunand formed the line of battle in front 
of the camp, bat, in the absence of his su-^ 
perior officer, he had it not in his power to 
direct any movement either towards the di* 
irision of Highlanders which kept the road, 
under Lord John Drummond, or against 
that which was ascending the heights to 
the left, under ^the command of Lord George 
Murray* The regiments remained on their 
ground in wonder, impatience, and anxiety^ 
waiting for orders, and receiving none. 

Hawley, however, at length caught the 
alarm* He suddenly appeared in front of 
the camp, and, ordering the whole line to 
advance, placed himself at the head of three 
regiments of dragoons, drew his sword, and 
led them at a rapid pace up the hill called 
Falkirk Moor, trusting, by a rapid move* 
ment, to anticipate the Highlanders^ who 
were pressing on towards the same point 
from the oj^posite side of the eminence. 

In the meantime, that part of the High- 
land army which was designed to possess 
themselves pf the heights, marched on in 
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three divisimis, keeping aleng the moRur m 
eueh a manner^ that first the tbu^kcts ef the 
ToTWOod, and afterwardg the acclivity of 
the ground) hid them in Bome awasose fipom 
Hawley'B camp. In thig moyethent they 
kept their columns parallel to the ric%«; 
and when they had proceeded as far in this 
direction as was necessary to gain room foir 
their formation, each column wheeled up 
and formed in line of battle, In which they 
proceeded to ascend the eminenceb 

The first line consisted of the elansi-^the 
MacDonalds having the rightand the Cane^ 
rons the left ; in the second linC) the Athole 
br^pade had the right, Lord Lewis Gordon's 
Aberdeenshire-men the left, and Lord Ogil« 
vie's regiment the centre ; the third line, oit 
reserve, was weak in numbers, dbieflycon* 
sisting of cavalry, and the hfiah picqdets* il 
may be remarked, that Lord Jdm |)nud^ 
mond, who made the feint, remf^ped with hii 
troops on the high*road until die whole of 
the other divisioyi had passed the Carren,atid 
thenfell into the rear, and joined the cavalpy 
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ililjo were witli ibaPrinee) thus reinforcing 
tbe third line of the urmy. 

When Hawley set off with his three r»- 
gimentB of dmgoong, the infantry of the 
Kiag^s ftiiriy followed in line of battle^ hair 
viiig mx hattalione in the first line, and the 
eAme namber in thid eeeond. Howard's rer 
giUi^it marched in the rear, and formed a 
en»ll hody c^ reserve. 
', At tbe moment ^ that the H^hlanders 
were pressing up Falkirl^ Moor on the one 
«ide^ the dragoons, who had advanced brisk- 
ly, had' gaified the eminence, and display- 
ed a line of horie occupying about a^ much 
ground as oiie half of the first line of the 
'Chevalier's ^my» The Highlanders, hotv<^ 
everi were in high sjurits, and their natural 
Hi^our was stiU farther increased at the 
elghfiof the enemy. They kept their ranks, 
ilnd advanced at a prodigious ri^ towkrds 
-the ridge deeupSed by Hawley's three regir 
toeBta. The dragoons^ havingin vain endea*- 
'Vooned to stop th»* mevtement of the ckms 
towards them by one or two feints^ resolved 

vol., HI. o 
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at length to make a serial attaeki wlSAit 
they still retained the advantage of the high* 
er ground. Their first movement was to 
take the enemy in fiank, but the ]\JbcDon^ 
aids, who were upon the right of the whole 
Highland line» inclined to a morass, whiek 
effectually disconcerted that scheme ; the 
dragoons then came on in front at a fall 
trot, with their sabres drawn, to charge 
thf Highlanders, wbo were still adrancing. 
The clans, seeing the menaced charge, re* 
aerved their fire as resolutely as coald have 
been d<me by the steadiest troops in Europe* 
until Lord George Murray, who was in 
front and in the centre of the line^ present* 
ed his own fusee within about ten yards of 
the cavalry* On this signal they gave, a 
general discharge, so close, and so well 
levelled, that the dragoons were completdiy 
broken. Some few made their way through 
the first line of the Highlanders, but werefor 
the most part slain by those in the second 
line* About 400 fell, either man or horse 
bring killed or wounded. The greater pavt 
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Tmtt to thd rigfeft^iircoiiiplete dkoider, and 
ftd along tfaeiront of the Highland line, who 
ponred a destmetive fire on them^ by which 
many fell. 

This defeat of the' cavalry b^;an' the 
batde bravely on the part of tb« insargenta, 
bot they had nearly paid dear for th«r 
aneceis. At the instant when the attack 
commenced, a violent storm of wind and 
lain came on, which Mew straight in th6 
iaces of the King^s troops, and greatly dis- 
concerted them. Lord George Murray calU 
ed to the MacDonalds to stand fast, and 
not to regard the flying horsemen, but keep 
their ranks, and reload. It was in vain. 
The Highlanders, in their usual manner, 
rasfaed on sword in hand, and dn^t their 
muskets. Their left wing, at the same mo- 
ment, fell furiously sword in hand upon 
the right and centre of Hawley's foot, broke 
them, and pat them to flight ; but the lines 
of the contending armies not being exactly 
parallel, the extreme right of Hawley's first 
line stretched considerably beyond the left of 
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the Hrgblaiidei*8. Tbree re^lbientS) Pi^it«'%' 
Ligonier's, and Burrell's, on the exVfem4 
flank, stood finst, wkfa the greater adTantage^ 
that they had a ravine in front which pre- 
veiited the HigUmiderBrroiii atta4*diig them 
awbrd in band, aocovdimg to their far^nnrite- 
node of fightings These corps gallantly^ 
maintained this nattiralfortifi^atitm, asd by 
repeated aiid steady firing repalsed tfae^ 
Highlanders from the opposite side of tiie' 
ravine. One of the thr^ nmied r^mevta^ 
of dragoons, called Cbbham's^ rallied in the* 
rear of this body of infantry who stood firm $ • 
the other two, beiiig the same which had 
been at Preston, did not behave better, and 
could not well behave worse, than tbey had 
done on that memorable occasion. 

The battle was now in a singular state ;^ 
« both armies,'' says Mr Home, ^ were is 
flight at the same time." Hawley^s cavalry^ ' 
and most of his iniantry, excepting those t 
on his extreme right, had been completely 
thrown into confosion and routed, but the 
three regiments which continued fighting 
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had a decided advantage over the Prince's 
lefly and many Highlanders fled under the 
impression that the day was lost. 

The advantage, upon the whole, was un- 
deniably with Charles Edward ; but from 
the want of discipline among the troops 
he commanded, and the extreme severity 
of the tempest, it became difficult even to 
learn the extent of the victory, and impoa- 
siUe to follow it up. The Highlanders 
were in great disorder. Almost all the se- 
cond line WMre mixed and in confusion, — the 
victorious right had no idea, from the dark* 
ness of the weather, what had befallen the 
lefty — nor were there any mounted generals 
€T aides-de-camp, who might bave discover- 
ed with certainty what was the position of 
sAdrs. In the meantime, the English ra- 
iments which had been routed fled down the 
hill in great confusion, both cavalry and in- 
fiintry, towards the camp and town of Fal- 
kirk. General Huske brought up the rear 
of a very disorderly reU'cat, or flight, with 
the r^fimeats who had behaved so well on 
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the right; this he effeoted in^ood order, witli 
druniB beating and colours flyifig» Cobhai^Lfs 
dragoons, sach at least who had rallied,, ako 
retreated in toleivJile order. General Hia^sv^- 
ley felt no inclination to remain in the camp 
which he had taken possession of with such 
an affectation of anticipated triiuaph* He 
caused the tents. to be set on fire, and WAtb<- 
drmw his oonfused and diamayed foUowejvt. 
to Linlithgow^, and tram thence, the nejct 
dayr veU-eated to Bdinburgh|. with, his forces 
in a pitiable state of disarray and perturr. 
bation. The Glaegow regiment of volon«* 
teers fell into the power of the rebeli^>upj^n 
this occasion^ and were treated, with consiT 
derable rigour; for the Highlanders were oh^> 
served t;o be uniformly disposed) to senrerity t 
against those voluntary opponents, who^in; 
their opinion, were not, . like the regnlac, 
soldiers, called upon by duty to take part in , 
the ccmtentioxu 

Many valuable lives were lost in diisi 
battle ; ab^it twenty offi^rs and four or. 
five hundred privates w^e slain^ ou Uie pari; 
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df Gtseral M^mley ;' and several prfson^^ 
it^are made) of. whom the greater part were 
sent to.Doune Castle. 

The 1qs» «£ the rebels was not consider- 
able ; and they had only one made prisoner) 
l]lit in a manner mther remarkable. A High- 
land offio^, a brother ofMaeDonald of Kep* 
poch, had seized upon a trooper's horse and 
mbunled hiin^ without aeearately^onrider- 
ing hisowniocapacity to manage the animal. 
When the horse heard tfao kettle-drums beat 
id. rally the dragoons^ the ihstinot of disei- 
pliae pref!{^ailed, and in spite of the efforts of 
his rider, he galloped with all speed to his 
own regiment. The Highlander, finding 
himsdf in this predicament, endeavoured 
to pass himself for an offieer of the Camp- 
bell regiment, but being detected was se- 
oored ; and although the ludicrous manner 
in which hewastaken might have pleaded 
for some compassion, he was aftervrards 
executed as a traitor. 

f The drfeat at Falkirk struck conaterna- 
tion and terror into all parts of Britain. 
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The rebellion had been regarded as «&ded 
when the Highlanders left England, and 
Hawley's own assertions had prepared all 
the nation to expect tidings very different 
from those which were to be gathered from 
the disastrous appearance of his army, and 
the humiliating confession of his own looks 
and demeanour.* 

There were more visages rendered blank 
and dismayed by the unexpected event «^ 
the.battk of Falkirk, than that of the unfor- 
tunate general. Throughout the whole civil 
war, those of the better ranks in Ei^land 



* How Hawley looked on this occaskm^ wt learn by a 
letter from General Wigbtman—*' General Hawtey is ia 
much the same situation as General Cope ; he was never 
seen in the field during the battle ; and every thing would 
have gone to wreck, in a worse manner than at Preston, if 
General Huskie had not acted with judgment and eoumge^ 
and appeared every where, Hawley seems to be sensible 
of his misconduct, for, when I was with him on Saturday 
morning, at Linlithgow, he looked most wretchedly, even 
worse than Cope did a few hours after hit scuffle, when I 
saw bkn at FA]a.**^Cfil&)den /'a|>0r<, p. 267* 
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had siiOWit'ibemselvcB'iiKore eaiily texiAted 
and depressed, than consisted with tbm 
UBiml i«p«1»tibbforsteflMtfaitfHs»/ inthemsreh 
npidn Ifcrhf, they Bdgbt hafire be0n usU to> 
be more a£r»d tfaaii die nature of the danger > 
warranted, were it not that the peril chiefly 
Gonm)st«^ hi the very stupor wfaidi it in-« 
spired. After the' retreat Imd eottnMneed, 
the hopes and spirit of the nation rose again 
to ftprkig^fide, a«. if'nothing farther were io^^ 
be apprebsnded fren^ a baad of BMm so dee**- 
perately brave, whv liad already done se 
mneh'with such liitle means. The news ei 
the defeat at Falkirk, therefore, were re^ 
ceired with general alarm ; and at court, 
during a levee held immediatefy after the 
battle, only two persons appeared with 
ccmntenanees unmaarked by signs of pertur- 
bation* These were, Geoi^e the Second 
hiin^elf, ^ho, whatever may have been his 
other foibles, had too much of the lion about 
himto^ be afraid; and Sir John Cope, who 
wasiradiemt with joy at the idea that Ha^v^^ 
ley's misfortune or misoondnet was l^o^y i 
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to eflhce his own from the public recollec-* 
tion* 

No persQii vnm now thought of sufficient 
consequence to be placed at the head of the 
army) but the Duke of Cumberland, who 
was, therefore, appointed to the chief com- 
mand. His Royal Highness set off from 
St Jamed's on the 25th of January 1746, 
attended by Lord Catbcart, Lord Bury, 
Colonel Conway, and Colonel York, his 
aides-de-camp. His arriv^ at Holyrood 
' House restored the drooping spirits of the 
members of the government. To the army 
also, the arrival of the commander-in-chief 
was very acceptable, not only from a re- 
liance on his talents, but as his presence 
put a stop to a course of cruel punishments 
instituted by General Hawley, who had in- 
voked the assistance of the gibbet and the 
scourge to rectify a disaster, which had its 
principal source, perhaps, in his own want 
of military skill. The Duke's timely arrival 
at Edinburgh saved the lives of two dra« 
I^N>ns who were under sentence of deaths 
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and rescued others who were destined to 
inferior panishments, many of which had 
already taken place. 

The army which the Duke commanded 
consisted of twelve squadrons of horse and 
fourteen battalions of infantry ; but several 
of them had suffered much in the late ac- 
tion, and the whole were far from being 
complete. Every effort had, however, been 
made, to repair the losses. which had taken 
place on Falkirk Moor ; and it may be said, 
the Duke of Cumberland was at the head of 
as gallant and well-furnished an army as 
ever took the field. Hawley, who was a per- 
sonal favourite with the King, continued to 
act as Lieutenant- General under the Duke ; 
and Lord Albemarle held the same situa- 
tion. The Major-Generals were Bland, 
Huske, Lord Semple, and Brigadier Mor- 
daunt. 

In a council of war held at Edinburgh, 
it was resolved that the troops should march 
the next morning towards Stirling, in or- 
der to raise the siege of the castle, and give 
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batde to file rebels, if they should dbie to 
accept of it, under better auspiees than that 
of Falkirk Great pains had been taken^ in 
previous general orders, to explain to the 
common soldiers the mode in which the 
Highlanders fought, — ^a passage so eurious, 
tliat I shall extract it from the ordoriy-book 
for your amusement. Perhaps the most 
comfortable part of the instrHietions might 
be the assuimnee, that there were but few 
ime HigUaaders in the Prince's army.* 



* ^^ Edinburgh^ Itih Jantutrpy 1745-&^<S'«ffu^« 

« Parole 1.— -Derby. 

V Field-officer for the day, to-morrow, Majoir Willson. 

' the manner of the Highlanders* way of fighting, which 

there is nothing so easy to resist, if officers and men aie 

not prepossessed with the lyes and acoottnu irhich are t0|d 

of them. They comqaonly form their front rank of what 

they call their best men, or True Highlanders, the number 

of which being allways but few ; when they form in battal- 

.lioBS, they ooqnmonly fonn iow deep, and these Highland- 

ers form the front of the four, the rest being Lowlaoud^^ 

and arrant scum. When these battallions come withii} a 

large mnsket-shott, or three score yards, this front rank 

giVBB ihaif fifc, and immediately thio down their firelocks 
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and come down in a cluster, with their swords and targets, 
imildDg a noise, and endeavouring to pearce the body, or 
battaUioD, before them, becoming 12 or 14 deep by the 
time they come up to the people they attack* The sure 
way to demolish them is at three deep to 6re by ranks dia- 
gonally to the centre where they come, the rear rank first, 
and even that rank not to fire till they are within 10 or 12 
paces ; but if the fire is given at a distance, you probably 
will be broke, for you never get time to load a second 
caitridge ; and if you give way, you may give yourselves 
lor dead, for they,* being without a firelock or any load, no 
man with his anqs^ accoutrements, Sec* can escape them, 
and they give no quarters ; but if you will but observe the 
above directions, they are the most despicable enemy that 



are." 



«Vis.— Ae BigUandeis. 
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CHAP. V. 

Retreat of Prince Charles's Army from Stirling 
into the Highlands — Tlie Rout of Moy — Arri- 
val of Hessian Troops to (he assistance ^ G€h 
vemment — Council Md at EdMurgh i§^ ihe 
Duie of CunAeriand and ^ Ptinee of Hesse- 
Cosset — Disappointment of Prince Charles's 
Hopes of Assistance from France — Lord Qeorge 
Murray seizes the Military Posts in Athde-^ 
invests the Castle of Blair — Imt is forced to 
raise the Siege for want of Men efiough to pro- 
secute it — The Princess Suspicions of Lord 
George Murray's Fidelity, 

The insurgents did not reap such advan- 
tages from the battle of Falkirk as might 
have been expected. The extreme confusion 
of their own forces, and their consequent 
ignorance respecting the condition of the 
enemy, prevented their pursuing Hawley's 
army, which might, in all probability, have 
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been an easy prey. Had tbey done so, 
they might, on the spur of the moment, 
hare again ohtainsd possession of the ca- 
pital, with all the eolat attendant on such 
snecess. 

But the CbeValier^ who had kept his word 
in convoking no councils since the retreat 
from Derby,' saving that held on the field 
of hkttle, acted only by the advice of his 
secretary Mr Murray, his quarter-master 
John Hay, Sir Thomas Sheridan, and the 
Irish officers, who were suspected of being 
1^88 ready to give unbiassed advice to the 
young Prince, than willing to echo back 
bis own opinions. On this occasion he 
conceived, that raising the siege of Stir- 
ling would be a disgrace to his arms, and 
resolved, therefbre, to proceed with it at all 
events. This proved an unlucky determi- 
nation. 

THe'French engineer who conducted the 
siege, wa8 imperfectly acquainted with his 
ptt>fes8ion. He constructed a battery upon 
the ($owan^Hi11; but opening it when only 
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three guns were mounted, they were speed- 
ily silenced by the superior fire of the castle* 
Some skirmishing took place at the same 
time between the English armed vessels, 
which endeavoured to force their way up the. 
Forth, and the batteries which were esta- 
blished on the sides of the river; but these 
events were of little consequence* The pro- 
gress of the siege seemed protracted, and 
was liable to interruption by the advance of 
the Duke of Cumberland and his army* 

On the other hand, the Highland army 
had suffered great diminution since the bat^ 
tie of Falkirk, less from loss in the action, 
than from the effects of the victory, which* 
as usual, occasioned a great desertion among 
the privates of the clans, who, according to 
their invariable practice, went home to sto^e 
up their plunder. An accident also, which 
happened the day after the battle of Falkirk* 
cost the Chevalier the loss of a clan regi- 
ment of no small distinction. A private 
soldier, one of Clanranald'^ followers, waa 
tampering with a loaded musket, when the 
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piece went off, and by mishap killed a 
yonngfer son of Glengarry, mfe^jor of that 
chiePs regiment. To prevent a quarrel be- 
tween two powerfttl tribes, the unlucky fel- 
Id^ who had caused the mischief, was con- 
dettined to death, though innocent of all in* 
tehtional g^It, and was shot accordingly; 
This sacrifice did not, however, propitiate 
the tribe of Glengarry; they became dis- 
gusted with the service on the loss of th'eif 
tidiajor, Audi mdsf of them returned to their 
mountain^ tt^thottt taking any leave, a de- 
sertion sev^ely felt at this critical moment. 
The chiefs of clans, and men of quality 
in the army, observing the diminution of 
tli>Bir numbers, and disgusted at not being 
consulted upon the motions of the army, 
Held a council, by their own authority, in 
tlie town of Falkirk, and drew up a pa- 
per addressed to the Prince, which was 
sig%ied by them aH, advising a retk*eat to 
the north. The purport of this document 
expressed^^ that so many of theit men had 
gone 'home since the Itot buttle, that they 

p3 
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were ia no colidition to prosecute tbe cic^e 
of Stirling, or to repel the army of tbeDoke 
of Gamberlandy wbioh was adyanciog 4o 
rabe it. They concluded by advising the 
Prince to retreat with bis army to Inver- 
ness, tbere to annibilate the forces of l40r!d 
Loudon, with bis other enemies in that coim- 
try, and to take or demolish the HigMAnd 
forts, thus making himself complete maefter 
of the north. This being effected, they as- 
sured bim they would be readjf t^ take the 
field next spring, with eight or ten thou- 
sand Highlanders, to foUow him wherever 
he pleased. - 

This advice, which had, in the circum'*^ 
stances in which it was given, the effect $3/i 
a command, came upon Charles like <a 
clap of. thunder. He had concluded theft 
a battle was to be fought; and the sicli: 
and wounded, with the followers of the 
camp, had been sent to Dunblane with that 
view. Lord George Murray had also been 
at head-quarters, and showed to Charles a 
plan which he had drawn of the proposed 
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battle, iviiich -the Prince had approved of, 
and corrected with his own hand. When, 
therefore, this proposition for a retreat was 
presented to him, he was at first struck with 
a feeling of despair, exclaimiog, *^ €rood 
God ! have I lived to see this T* He dashed 
his head with such violence against the wall, 
that he staggered, and then sent Sir Thomas 
l^mdan to Falkirk, to reason against the 
resolution which the chiefs had adopted* 
Bat it was found unalterable, and their 
number and importance were too great for 
Charles to contend with.* 

The Prince, after yielding to the measure 
of retreating, concerted with Lord Greorge 
Murray, that, on the 1st of February, all 
the army should be ordered to cross the 
Forth at the Ford of Frews, very early in 
tbe morning; that the heavy cannon should 

•■ ■ !■■■ I — m » ■ I — I— — .w^— ^^i^i— >— I >■-■ 

* The address recommending tha retreat was signed by 
Lord George Murray, Lochiel, Keppoch, Clanranald, Ard- 
shiel, Lochgarry, Scothouse, and the Master of Lovat, all 
persons of nbportance and of considerable following, and 
mquestionably faithlul to Ins caase. 
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be spiked ; that tlie ammunitioii wfaieh could 
iKift be carried alon^ with the army, sbonld 
be destroyed; and, finally, that a strong 
rear-gaard, oomposed of one thousand two 
hpnndi'ed picked Highlanders^ and Lord Bl- 
cho's body of horse, shoald prefect the rcn' 
treat of the army. 

None of these precautions were, how-' 
eYer, resorted to ; and the retreat, attended' 
with every species of haste and disorder, 
resembled a flight so mrueh, that there Was 
nowhere one thousand men together. The 
army passed the river in small bodies, 
and in great confusion, leaving carts and 
cannon upon- the road behind them. There 
was no rear^gtiard, and Lord Elcho's troo^, 
which had been commanded to wait at the 
bridge of Carron till farther orders, wa»^ 
totally forgotten, and bad nearly been inter- 
cepted by a body of troops from the town 
and castle of Stirling, ere they received 
orders to retreat. This confusion was 
supposed to have arisen from the reck- 
lessness with which the Prince altered the 
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order of ratreat* after it had been adjusted 
betwixt himself and Lord George Murray ; 
a recklessness which seemed to show that 
he was so much vexed at the measure* ae to 
be indifiTerent with what degree of order or 
confusion jt was carried into execution* 

Accident added to the damage which at- 
t^^ded this, hasty movement. In destroying 
tbeir magazine at St Ninian% the Highland- 
ers managed so awkwardly as to blow up at 
the same time the church itself, by which 
several lives were lost* This was represent* 
ed) by the malice of party spirit, as having 
been an intentional act on the part of the 
Prince's army ; a thing scarcely to be sup- 
posed, since some of themselves, and parti- 
cularly the man who fired the train, were 
killed by the explosion. 

The retreat from Stirling was, neverthe- 
less, conducted without much loss, except 
fj^m temporary dispersion. The march of 
the Highland army was by Dunblane and 
CrieiF. On the 3d of February, a council of 
war was held at a place galled JPaimton, near 
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tha Itttf^i* tOfWu. Here tlie argatnent eon* 
tbtmng the necessitjr of the retreat froni 
SlirHng wHs'renewedv afid those officers wKo 
were hostile to Lord George Marray, took 
care t<o throw on him the blame of a measure, 
whioh, hcHirever necesdary, was most udpa- 
laiable to the Prinee, and had been in a great 
degree (breed upon- Mm. It Wasrnow saM 
that t^ desertion was not half so great as 
£^|nreiiended, and ^ not etoeed a thousand 
men ; and that l&e Prinee need not, on ae- 
count of mici^ a defieiency, ha¥e been forced ' 
intb a measure resembling fli^t, which, in 
{T contest where so miich depended on opi- 
nien, nmst, it was said, lower his character 
both with friends and foes. Bat the resolu- 
tion had been finally adopted, and it was 
now necessary to follow it out. 

At Crieff, the army of Charles separated. 
One divirion, chiefly ^consisting of West 
Highlanders, marched northward by the 
Highland road. Another, under Lord George 
Murray, took tbe coast road, by Mbntrose^ 
aiad Aberdeen, to InveraeBS. It consisted 
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i^ieifly of the Lewlmd regMtteatfi >aad ca- 
valija t^ latt^ p( whom smffered miieir} 
IwTing lost jgoany of tibeir horses by £otoei 
inarch/BS at ibai lAoJ^ment aeasoii of tlie 
year.. Tlie trpop^rs, bei^g ctuefiy gentie- 
.9M»^ oontipji^ to adl^e with fi^elitly to 
l^ir iU-oweoed atwdarda. A amall part ^ 
^e army, boloogipg to that part of the 
yrjjgiblandeb wapt by Br^emar. 

The Duka of CluffiibeHand followed the 
Qig}»]^nd«r$ a« ^r as P^th$ and found thai* 
iopyi|)g with rapidity and precieiea smiA 
th^r jdi^prder, they had aooomplished thmr 
jj^pose of ir^treating to the Highlands, and 
ceirying off their garrisons ^om Montrose 
{fj^ elaewhetre. The pre^ience of Charles in 
Jnyeme^^^hire, waa likely to be attetkdAd 
with a4vai9[tages which might protraet the 
•war* It is JBL mountainous province, giving 
a^scf^ 1^ Uioae more Western IJigbland^ of 
w^dch the Japobiteclans were dueflyinbabitr 
nuts, and itself containing severai tribes' der 
yote4 to hill cwfe. It was also thought Ae 
PrU^ee wpuld obti^in recruits both m Caith- 
ness and Sutherland. 
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The Chevalier's only etiemjrin ihe not A 
was the small army whic^ Lord Loudeti 
had raised by means of the Gnmts, Mon- 
roe, Rosses, and other northern clans, wiih 
whom he had united the MacDonalds of 
49kye end the MacLeods. Thrir number, 
lioweTer, was not such as to prevent the 
Prince's troops from spreading thvongh the 
country ; and, to indulge (he humour of the 
Highlanders, as well as for their more easy 
eobsistence, they were suffered to stroU up 
and down at pleasure, Prince Charles re^ 
taining only a few hundreds about his per- 
son. He appeared, indeed, to be every^ 
where master in the open country; and 
the little army of Lord Loudon, amounting 
at the utmost to two thousand men, remain- 
ed cooped up in Inverness, which they had 
in some degree fortified with a ditch and 
palisade. In these circumstances, Charles 
fbund it easy to attack and take the bar- 
racks at Ruthveu of Badenoch, which had 
resisted him on his descent from the High- 
lands ; and after this success, he went to 
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TmaAe for two <Nr three days at the Castle 
4^ Moy, Ae chief seat cf the Laird of Mac- 
InUmhi a distinction which was well de^ 
wtatved by the lealoas attachment of the 
LadyMacIntoBhtohistsaiise. The husband 
of this lady^ ^neasy or Angus Madatosh 
iof that nk, iq^pears to have had no steady 
poUtieal attachments of his own ; for at <me 
time he seeins to have nourished the pur* 
pese of raising his clan in bdudf of the 
Chevayer,* notwithstanding which, heconr 



* Thoe is an andent dispute between the families of 
3f aclntofih and MacPherson, ooncetning the leading of tiie 
confedetated tribes fcnming the Cbm Chattan. The Che- 
TaHcT) it would seem, had assigned the light of leading 
the whde tribe to Gluny» who was hit own adherent. In 
the subteqittnt letter, it will be seen that Macintosh hariog, 
foe the momeDt, xesolved to join the Prinoe, was desiioas 
to assert his dahn te the patiiardiai foUowiiig :«*• 

^* I>» S*,«-RAa I am now £ull3r determined to eoipmand 
my own people and ran the same fate with them, having 
yesterday rece^ a letter from the Prince, and ano&er from 
the Buke of AthoU, I hope, notwithstanding of the order 
yott obtaind from the Fiince, yon will not ofo to middle 
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tmued to hold a commisaioii in LordLoa* 
don's army. Not so his lady, who, ob«»w 
ying the indedsion, perhaps we oaght lo 
say the imbecility, of her. husband, gaTo 
vent to her own Jacobite feelings, and those 
of the clan of Macintosh, by levyii^ tike 
fighting men of that ancient tribe, to the 
amount of three hundred men, at whose 
head she rode, with a man's bonnet on her 
head, a tartan ridingohabit richly laced, and 
.pistols at her saddle-bow* MacOiliivray of 



with any of my men, as wee are booth designed on the same 
errand. I am lesoWed to maintain the rank due to my fa- 
mily, and if you. think proper to accept the nixt rank ta 
me, youl be very wcllcome. If yoa judge otherwise, act 
as^you hav« a mind. But do not put me to the necessiqr 
of requiring my men of you in a more publick maner, the 
coDtequence of which may be disagreeable to booth. 3f y 
kinde complements to Lady Cluny and Miss Fraser, and 
I am, D' S', your most humble: servt and afiectionat eon* 
sine. ' (Signed) *^ ^neas MAclNToaH. 

** Inverness, 1st October." 
' Birected on ihe back, 

(( To Evan MacPhergoo, Younger of Cluny, Esq." 
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Ihrumni^kss coiftrnfuided ibis body in the 
fidd iis edoneL The spirit excited by this 
gftUftnt Amazra called at least for every 
chility. which could be shown her by the 
S!rmce» and that of a visit at her castle was 
eonsidered as the most flattering, 
t Charles Edwatd was living there in per- 
Csetsecnrity^ and had not more than three 
lumdred taeai abont his person^ when Lord 
Iicsidon made a bold attempt to end the 
dvil war, by making the Adventurer pri- 
soner* . For this pnrpose, he proposed to em* 
{doy chiefly the Highlanders of MacLeod's 
clan, as well qualified to execute a swift and 
■ecret enterprise* . They were acoompmiied 
by^ jseveral volunteers. It is said that Lady 
Rbclntosh had private intelligence of this 
intintion ; at any rate, she had employed 
Urn blacksmith of the clan, a person always 
of some importance in a Highland tribe, 
with a few followers, to patrol betwixt In* 
veraess and Moy Castle. On the night of 
the 1 6th of February, this able and intel- 
ligent partisan fell in with the vanguard 
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of the MacLeods, bending^ tbeir ooum in 
secrecy and silence towards Moy. Tbe 
party thus advancing consisted of one thou«* 
sand five hundred men* The smith and hia 
followers, not above six <Hr seven in ali^ 
divided into different parts of the wood, asdl 
fired upon the advanc ing columns, whocoold 
not discover the numbers by whidi tliey 
were opposed. The Maclntoriies, at the 
same dme, cried the war^mes of Loohit^ 
Keppoch, and other well-known sounds of 
the most dtsttnguished clans ^ and two or 
tlffee bagpipers played most furiously tfup 
gathering tunes of the same tribes. 

Those who are et^aged in an attempt lo 
surprise others, are generally ihemsd^es 
most accessible to surprise. The sudden al^ 
tack astonished the MacLeods, who conoai* 
ved that they had fallen into an ambush ol»i^ 
sisting of the Chevalier's whole army. Tho 
consequence was, that they turned diefa* 
backs, and fled back to Inverness in extremo 
confusion, incurring much danger and somo 
loss, not from the fire of the enemy, but 
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from tiivowing down and treading upon 
tmeh -other* The oonf anon was so greats 
HmU the Master of Ross» a gallant officer, 
who was afterwards in many perils, inform* 
ed Mr Home, that he had never been in a 
dondition so grieyous as what was called 
die JRmti qfMoy. 

^ Some acconnts state, that the Prince 
was never dbtnrliNed from sleep daring all 
tiie confasion attending this attack, which, 
Imt for the presence of mind of the lady, so 
Udmirably seconded by her retainer, might 
have pot an end to his enterprise and to his 
life. It is at any rate certain, that early 
en the following day Charles assembled his 
airmy, or such part of it as could be im- 
mediately got together, and advanced upon 
Inverness, with the purpose of repaying 
to Lord Loudon the unfriendly visit of the 
preceding nigbt» Neither the strength of 
the place, nor the number of Lord Loudon's 
forces, entitled him to make any stand 
against an army so superior to his own. 

82 
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He was thvefore oompdled to rodreat bj 
the Kesioch ferry ; and having carried tbi^ 
boats with hioi» he preventod for a timn 
the pursuit of the rebels* Bat Lord Cco^ 
marty, having marched round the head oC 
the ferry» dislodged Lord London from tbok 
town of Cromarty, afterwards pursued hin 
to Tain, and e<nnpeUed him finally to cress 
the Great Ferry into Sutherland. 

The Highland army took. possession <tf 
Inverness on the 18th, and on the 20ili, 
the citadel, called Fort Geoige, was also 
yielded jo them* By these movement^ it 
was proposed to follow up the phin of 
tactics recommended in the Address of tba 
Chiefs at Falkirk ; that on r^tirjoig to the 
north, they should employ the winter ses^ 
son in destroying Lord Loudon's powoTf 
and reducing the forts held in the H^gl^ 
lands. '% With the latter purpose, the sieg« 
of Fort Augustus was formed by Lord J^a 
Dmmmond's regiment, and the Freneh 
picquets* The battering cannon proving 
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tao t«sll for the purpose, oohorns were 
MBj^yed to tbrow shells, by means of 
widek the garrison, bang only three eom** 
pMiies, WAS compelled to surrender. It was 
determined by the Prince to send the offi« 
eere to France, to remain as hostages for 
meh of his own followers as had already 
fiiAen into the hands of die government^ 
or might have that fate in future. We 
kave seen that such a seh^oe had heetk 
proposed after the battle of Preston, and 
was refused by the Prince from motives of 
generodlty ; and that the prisoners were dis* 
miflsed into Angus-shire upon their parole of 
kimoiir. At the time of General Hawley's 
movement upon Stirling, some risings had 
tdcen place in support of government in the 
eottnty of Angus, of which the prisoners of 
wmrhad availed them8elve% under the idea 
ttet they were thus liberated from their 
pttrole. The Highlanders were of a differ* 
ent opinion, and expressed their sentiments 
In li singular manner after the battle of 
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Falkirk. General Hawley had^ previous tcr 
that action, been pleased to foresee occasioti 
for an extraordinary number of execution* 
ers in his camp. As some of these fane* 
tionaries became priRoners .to the insor- 
gent army after the battle, they endeavoinr-^ 
ed to express their scorn of the behaviour 
of the regular officers who had, as they A* 
leged, eluded their parole, by liberating, 
these hangmen on their word of honour, aa 
if equally worthy of trust with those wha 
bore King George's conmtisflion. The 
scheme of sending the captive offiows ta 
France might have operated as some cheek 
on the government's judicial proceedinga 
after the close of the rebellion, had it been 
adopted in the early part of the insurrec- 
tion. As it was, the current of the insur- 
gents' success had begun to turn, and there^ 
was no further prospect of succeeding by 
this method, which was adopted too late te^ 
be of service. 

While the Highlanders were pushini^ 
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ik^ir petty and unimportant advantages 
againat the forts in the north, the Duke of 
Csmberlandi advancing on their rear, and 
eooapyiag auceeseively the districts which 
theyabandoned, was already bringing upim* 
pttrtant saeooars, by which he hoped to nar- 
row their quarters, and, finally, to destroy 
ibiir army* Following the track of the 
Ifil^landers, he had arrived at Perth on the 
6ih of February, and detached Sir Andrew 
Agnew, with five hundred men, and an hun- 
dred of the Campbells, to take possession of 
the castle of Blair-in-Athole, while Lieute* 
nsnt-Colonel Leighton, with a similar force, 
oeeupied Castle Menzies. These garrisons 
were designed to straiten the Highland ar* 
my, and to prevent their drawing reinforce- 
ments from the countries in which their 
cause had most favour. 

About the same time, the Dokeof Cum- 
berland learned that a body of auxiliaries, 
consisting of six thousand Hessians, had 
^bttnbarked at Leith, under the command 
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of Priuce Frederick of Hesse^Cassd. These 
troops had been sent tovy because a dileatr, 
ma had occurred, which occasioned the 
mthdrawing of the six thousatid Datiffh; 
troops originally destined to assist the King 
of England. So soon as Lord John DrumT 
mond had arrived with the French auxiU-^ 
aries, a meissage had been dispatched to th» 
Dutch commandant, formally acquaistting: 
him, that the colours of France were dii-^ 
played in the Chevalier's camp» and tbal. 
as troops upon their parole not to senret 
agwist that country, the Dutch were ei^^ 
to withdraw themselves from the civil wat^: 
of Britain. They recognised the sui^meiMi^; 
and withdrew their forces from Britain $f(^ 
cordingly. .t 

In order to replace these auxiliaries, ihm 
King of Great Britain concluded a submfls 
diary treaty with the Prince of Hesse^Ges^^ 
sel, which was confirmed in Parliammti 
and it was in consequence 4if this enpig^, 
ment that the Hessum troops had tkom 
arrived at Leith. The Duke of Cumber« 
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land made a hasty visit to Edinburgh, where 
hcf held a coancil with the Prince of Hesse 
and the principal officers. A general opi- 
nkm was entertained and expressed, that 
the Highlanders would break up and dis- 
perse, and never venture a battle against 
the Duke of Cumberland and his army. 
Lord Milton, a Scottish judge, being asked 
t<» deliver his sentiments, was of a different 
opinion from that which had been express- 
ed by the military men. He declared him- 
scflf persuaded, that the Highlanders wouldy 
according to their ready habits, again unite 
in a large body, and make another stru^le 
for the accomplishment of their enterprise. 
. The opinion of Lord Milton made a 
deep impression upon the Duke of Cum- 
b^ariand's mind, who resolved to proceed 
«pon the probability that a battle would 
beiiecessary, and to move northwards slow- 
ly^ but with an overpowering force. For 
tliii . purpose he returned to Perth, and 
pending three regiments of infantry to Dun- 
dee, proceeded with the main body of his 
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army to the norths and reached Aberdeen 
on the 27th of February. The Hessian 
troops, with their Prince, arrived at Perth 
after the Duke of Cumberland's departure. 
Their moustaches and blue dress occasioned 
some surprise to the Scottish people, who- 
were greatly edified, however, by their quiet 
and civil behaviour, which formed a strong 
contrast to the profligate language and de- 
meanour of the English soldiery. The 
country between Perth and Aberdeen, in<* 
finding Bkir-in-Athole, and some post* 
still farther north, were occupied by parties,. 
boUi of the Campbells and of the regular 
troops* The Duke of Cumberland's head-* 
quarters were at Aberdeen, where it was 
generally believed by the rebels he intended 
to remain till summer* 

In the meantime, the clans resolved to 
proceed in subjecting tiie forts upon the 
chain, of whi^ Fort WiUiam still remaio" 
ed in possession of the regular troops* Qe^ 
aeral Campbell had taken care that it should 



I 
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be provided with every thing necessary for 
a siege» and had reinforced the garrison 
with some companies of his own followers, 
so that it amounted to about six hundred 
men, under a commandant named Campbell. 
Lochiel and Keppoch formed the Uockade, 
but could not cut off the garrison's commu* 
ideations by sea, as two sloops of war sup* 
ported them with their guns. Genial Sta* 
pleton soon after came up with the French 
l^cquete, and formed a regular battery 
against the fort ; but, as we shall hereafter 
see, to little good purpose. 

About this time Charles heard news of 
the succours from France^ which he bad 
expected so anxiously. On the 23d of Feb- 
ruary, he received a letter from Captain 
Shee of Fitz-James's dragoons, acquainting 
him that he made part of an armament com- 
manded by the Marquis do Fimarion ; that 
lie had landed with a part of the above 
jnegiment; that the rest of the squadron 
conveyed about eight hundred men, and 
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that each of the ships brought a certain sum 
of money. 

In confirmation of this news, the Prince 
was informed that one of the squadron an- 
nounced by Captain Shee» haviug appeared 
oiF Peterhead, had landed two thousand 
louis-d'or for his service, but had declined 
to land the soldiers who were on board, witSi* 
out an order from the Marquis D'EguilleSf 
called the Ambassador of France. Prince 
Charles dispatched Lord John Drummond 
and the Marquis D^Eguilles, with a strong 
body of troops, to superintend the landing of 
this important reinforcement; but theycame 
too late. The Duke of Cumberland, moving 
with all his forces, had arrived at Aberdeen 
on the 27th ; and Moir of Stony wood, who 
commanded there for the Prince, was com^ 
polled to retreat to Fochabers, where he, and 
Captain Shee who accompanied him, met 
with Lord John Drummond, who had ad- 
vanced so far to protect the disembarkation. 
A picquet of Berwick's regiment was also 
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ssifely landed at Portsoy, but no other 
troops of the embarkation afterwards reach- 
ed the Prince's army. The remainder of 
Fitz- James's cavalry were taken by Com* 
modore Knowles, and sent to the Thames. 
The Marquis de Fimarion, having held a 
council of war, thought it most prudent to 
return to France. 

Thus unpitiably rigorous was fortune, 
from beginning to end, in all that might 
be considered as the chances from which 
Prince Charles might receive advantage. 
The miscarriage of the reinforcements was 
^he greater, as the supplies of treasure were 
become almost indispensable. His money 
now began to run short, so that he was 
j^mpelled to pay his soldiers partly in 
ineal, which caused great discontent. Many 
threatened to abandon the enterprise ; some 
actually deserted; and the army, under 
these adverse circumstances, became more 
refractory and unmanageable than hereto- 
fore. 
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Yet their spirit of military adventure wm 
still shomi) in the instinctive ingenuity 
with which they carried on enterprises, of 
irregular warfare. This was particularly 
evident, from a series of attacks planned 
and executed by Lord George Murray, for 
delivering his native country of Athole 
from the small forts and military stations 
which had been established there by the 
Duke of Cumberland. This expedition was 
undertaken in the middle of March, and 
Lord Oeorge Murray himself command- 
ed the detachment destined for the service, 
which amounted to seven hundred men; 
one half of these were natives of Athole, the 
other half were MacPhersons, under the^ 
command of Cluny, their chief. They 
marched from Dalwhinny when daylight 
began to fail, and halted at Dalspiddel 
about midnight, when it was explained to . 
them, that the purpose of the expedition 
was tp surprise and cut off all the military 
posts in Athole, which were occupied either 
by the regular troops or by the Campbells, 
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These posts were very namerous, and it 
was necessary they should be all attacked 
about the same time. The most important 
were gentlemen's houses, suchasKinnachin, 
Blairfettie, Lude, Faskallie, and the like, 
which, in the Highlands, and indeed through 
Scotland generally, were of a castellated 
form, and capable of defence. Other small 
posts were slightly fortified, and command- 
ed by non-commissioned officers. Lord 
George Murray's force of seven hundred 
men was divided into as many small parties 
as there were posts te be carried ; and 
in each were included an equal number of 
Athole-men and MacPhersons. Each party 
was expected to perform the duty assign* 
ed to it before daybreak, and all were then 
to repair to the Bridge of Bruar, within 
two miles of the Castle of Blair-in-Athole. 
The various detachments set out with eager- 
ness upon an enterprise which promised to 
relieve their country or neighbourhood from 
invasion and military occupation ; and Lord 
Greorge and Cluny, with only twenty-five- 

r2 
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m«i)» and a few elderly gentlemeiH pro- 
eeeded to the Bridge of Bniart being die 
rendezvoosi there to await tlie aueceea of 
their undertaking and the retam of thekr 
companions* 

It had nearly chanced^ that, in an tECg%» 
dition designed to surprise others, they had 
keen surprised themselves. For, in tho 
grey of the mornings a man from the vil* 
lage of Blair came to inform Lord George. 
Murray I that Sir Andrew Ague w, who com* 
mended at Blair Castle, had caught the 
alarm, ifrom an attack on a neighbouring 
pest ; had got a great proportion of hist 
garrison of five hundred men under armsf 
and was advancing to the Bridge of Bruar» 
to see what enemies were in the neigk*. 
bourhood* Lord George Murray and Cluay: 
were in no condition to engage the veteran ; 
and it was proposed, as the only mode of 
escape^ to betake themselves to the nei|^ 
bouring mountains* Lord Greorge Murray 
rejected the proposition* << If," he sai^ 
*^ we leave the plaee of rendesvous, our 
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pattiei^ as tiMy retora in detail from diiH 
cbngiBg the duty iatradted to ihetn, will be 
IkkUe to be tarprifled by the enemy. Tbk 
met Aolr be. I will rather try what caa be 
done to impofle upoa Sir Andrew Agnew'e 
ea^aoBy by a fietitioae display of strength/' 
Vn^ this rssolution Lord George took 
posBession of a turf-dyke, or wall, which 
siretcdied al^^ aneighbouring field, and dis- 
posed his followers behind itf at distant in«* 
terrab from eaeh other, so as to convey the 
idstt of a Tery ^[tended front. The colours 
1^ both rqfiments were placed in the centre 
of the pretended line, and every precaution 
used to gire the a|qprearanoe of acontinued 
line of soldiersy to what was in reality only 
a few men placed at a distance from each 
o&er« The bagpipers were not forgotten^ 
they had orders to Uow up a clamorous 
pibroeb, so soon as the advance of the regu- 
Im should be observed, upon the road from 
Blair. The sun jnst arose when Sir An* 
drew's troops came in sight i the pipers 
siraek up, and the men bddnd the turf* 
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wall brandished tbeir broadswords, like of- 
ficers at the bead of their troops preparing 
to charge. Sir Andrew was deceived into 
the idea that he had before him a large body 
of Highlanders drawn up to attack him, and 
anxious for the safety of his post, he march- 
ed back his garrison to the castle of BIair« 
in-Athole. 

Lord George Murray remained at the 
bridge to receive his detachments, who 
came in soon after sunrise; they had all 
succeeded more or less completely, and 
brought in upwards of three hundred pri- 
soners, taken at the various posts, wUch, 
great and small, amounted to thirty in num* 
ber. Only one or two of the clansmen were 
killed, and but five or six of the king's 
troops ; for the Highlanders, though in 
some respects a wild and fierce people, were 
seldom guilty of unnecessary bloodshed. 
Encouraged by this success, Lord Greorge 
Murray was tempted to make an effort to 
possess himself of the Castle of Blair, not- ' 
withstanding its natural strength, and that 
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of its garriflon. With this view he invested 
the place, which was a very large, strong 
old tower, long a principal residence of the 
Athole family. There was little hope from 
battering with two light field-pieces a castle 
whose waUs were seven feet thick ; the si« 
tnation was so rocky as to pnt mining out 
of the question ; but Lord George, as the 
garrison was numerous, and supposed to be 
indifFerently provided for a siege, conceived 
the possibility of reducing the place by fa- 
mine* For this purpose ^he formed a close 
blockade of the place, and fired with his 
Highland marksmen upon all who showed 
themselves at the windows of the tower, or 
upon the battlements. And here, as in this 
motley world that which is ridiculous is 
often intermixed with what is deeply se« 
nous, I may tell you an anecdote of a lu« 
dicrous nature. 

Sir Andrew Agnew, famous in Scottish 
tradition, was a soldier of the old military 
echool, severe in discipline, stiff and formal 
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ia manners, brave to the last degree, but 
somewhat of an humourist, upon whom his 
young officers were occasionally tempted to 
play tricks, not entirely consistent with th^ 
respect due to their commandant. At the 
si^e of Blair, some of the young wags had 
obtained an old uniform coat of the exceU 
lent Sir Andrew, which, haying stuffed with 
straw, they placed in a small window of a 
turret, with a spy-glass in the hand, as if 
in the act of reconnoitring the besiegers. 
This apparition did not escape the hawk's 
eyes of the Highlanders, who continued to 
pour their fire upon the turret window, 
without producing any adequate^effect. The 
best deer-stalkers of Athole and Badenoch 
persevered, nevertheless, and wasted, as will 
easily be believed, their ammunition in vai]| 
on this impassible commander. At length 
Sir Andrew himself became curious to know 
what could possibly induce so constant a 
fire upon that particular point of the casUe. 
He made some enquiry, and discovered the 
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trick which had been played. His own head 
being as insensible to a jest of any kind as 
his pernke had proved to the balls of the 
Highlanders, he placed the* contamacious 
wags tinder arrest, and threatened to pro- 
ceed against them still more seriously ; and 
would certainly have done so, but by good 
fortune for them,* the blockade was raised 
after the garrison^had suffered the extremi- 
ty of famine. 

* The raising of the blockade was chiefly 
owing to the advance of a body of Hes«> 
sians from Perth, together with the Earl of 
Crawford. ' Lord George Murray on this 
occanon sent an express to the Prince, that 
if he could spare him 1200 men, he would 
undertake to engage the Prince of Hesse and 
Lord Crawford. Charles returned for an- 
swer that he could not spare the men, being 
in the act of concentrating his army. Lord 
George Murray was therefore obliged to 
relinquish the blcickade of Blair, and with- 
draw his forces into Strathspey, and from 
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thence to Speyside. He himself went to the 
Chevalier's head-quarters, where he found 
that his exploits in the field had not been 
abliB to save him from enemies, who had 
made a bad use of their master's ear. 

We have seen that from the very first 
meeting at Perth, Mr Murray, the secre- 
tary, bad filled the Prince's mind with sus- 
picions of Lord George, as a person who, if 
disposed to serve him, was not inclined to 
do so upon the pure principles of unlimited 
monarchy. The self-will and obstinacy of 
this nobleman, a brave sdidier, but an uur 
skilful courtier, gave all the advantage 
which his enemies could desire; and in dor 
s^te of his gallant achievements^ the Prince 
was almost made to believe that the besi 
officer in his army was capable of betraying 
him at leasts if not actuaUy engaged in a 
eonspiracy to do so. Thus prepossessed, 
though usually eager for fightug^ the Che- 
valier, both at ClifUm and on the preif^nt oe- 
oasion, declined intrusting LordGeofge with 
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a separftte coBunand of troops, to avail him- 
self of a favourable opportauity for action. 

On the present occasioni Charles enter- 
tained the opinion that Lord George might 
have taken the castle of Blair, had he been 
80 disposed; bat that he abstained, least 
by doing so he might injure the house of 
his brother, the Duke of Athole. Lord 
George was alt(^ether undeserving of such 
a suspicion, there being perhaps no man in 
the Princess army who had fewer indirect 
motives to decide his political creed than 
this nobleman. If the Prince succeeded in 
his enterprise, his eldest brother would re^ 
cover the dukedom, now held by the second. 
But it does not appear that Lord George 
Murray could be thus personally benefited. 
It is no small merit to him, that, faithful 
while suspected, and honest though calum-* 
niated, he adhered to the tenor of his prin- 
ciples, and continued to serve with zeal and 
fidelity a master by whom he knew he was 
not beloved, nor fully trusted. It is even 
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Mid by Lord Elcho, that th« Pri&oe told' 
iMiie of the French and Irish officers that 
he suspected Lord George; and it is added, 
that being requested to watch whether his 
eonduct in battle authorised such a snspi* 
cion, they undertook to put him to death if 
such should appear to be the case. 
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CHAP. VL 

JhtpersUmifihe F&rees under Lard LaudoHf and 
0»t^>aiian <f Sutherland by the Earl ^ Cre^ 
MOfty'^ The Duke ffCumberlandf with a well' 
ofpoinJted Army^ crosses the Spey — Dissatis^ 

action anwng Prince Charles's Folhwers^^ 
JlesohUion of the Prince to Fight the Duke of 

Cumberland — Council of War^Night March 
undertaken with a vieio to Surprise the Duke 
ofCuvmberlawts Cdmp at Naime^its Failure^ 
nnd Setreat of the Highland Army to OuUoden 
^Battle cf CnUoden. 

The final act of this great domestic tra* 
gcdy was now about to begin^ yet there re- 
xnaili some other incidents to notice ere Mt^ 
approach that catastrophe. The outposto df 
the principal armies were e^Ktended along* thd 
river Spey, and the Highlanders appeared 
^posed for a time to preserve the line of 
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tbat river, although a defensive war is not 
that which Highlanders could be expected 
to wage with most success. It is probable 
they did not expect the Duke of Cumber- 
land to make a serious advance from his 
head-quarters at Aberdeen, until the sum- 
mer was fairly commenced, when their own 
army would be reassembled. Several affairs 
of posts took place betwixt General Bland, 
who commanded the advance of the Duke's 
army, and Lord John Drummond, who was 
opposed to him on the side of the Chevalier. 
The Highlanders bad rather the advantage 
in this irregular sort of warfare, and in par- 
ticular, a party of a hundred regulars were 
surprised at the village of Keith, and en- 
tirely slain or made prisoners by John Roy 
Stewart. 

. About the same time, Prince Charles sua-- 
tained a heavy loss in the Hazard sloop of • 
war, which made her appearance in the 
North Seas, having on board 1 50 troops for 
his service, and,'what he needed still more^ 

a sum of gold equal to L.10,000 or L.12,000.. 
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TMs veiself with a oairgo of so much im-* 
pfMrtancoy being cbased by an English firi« 
gatei was ran ashore by her erew in the 
Soy df Tongue^ and the sailors and soldiers 
^tepiDg ashore» carried the treasure along 
with thetn« They were, however, in a hos- 
tile, as well as a desolate country. The 
tribe of the MacKays assembled in arms, 
>aiid, with some bands of Lord London's 
atmy^ pursued the strangers so closely at 
to oblige them to surrender themselves and 
the specie. It is said only L.8000 of gold 
was found upon thetn, the test having been 
embezzled, either by their captors or by 
<ithers, after they came ashore. This loss 
«f the Hazard^ which was productive of in- 
jurions consequences to the Highland army, 
was connected with a series of transactions 
in Sutherland, which I will here briefly tell 
yon of. 

Lord Loudon, you will recollect, had re- 
treated from Inverness into Ross«shire, at 
the head of about SOOO men, composed of 
the Whig clans* In the beginning of March, 

s2 
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Lord Cromarty had been dkpatched by the 
Prince, with his own regiment, together 
with the MacKinnons, MacGr^ers, and: 
^Barrisdale's people, to dislodge Lord Lon*». 
don ; this they effected by the temporary aid 
of Lord George Murray. Lord London,' 
retreating before an army which now c<m«^ 
sisted of the flower of the Highlanders, Htf* 
posed his forces at various ferries upon tbe^ 
Frith which divides the shire of Sutherland * 
from that of Ross, in order to defend the 
passage. 

On the 26th of March, however, the rebels, 
under Lord Cromarty, pnshed across near a 
place called the Meikle Ferry, and nearly sur-^ 
prised a party that kept guard there. The 
Earl of Loudon, informed of this invasion, 
concluded that, as his forces were inferior in 
number, and much scattered, there was no 
possibility of drawing them together for the 
purpose of making a stand ; he therefore sent 
orders to the officers commanding the differ- ' 
ent posts, to provide for their safety, by 
marehing the men whom they commanded 
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into ibeir iereral diBtriots. Loadon him- 
sdff with the Lord PreBident, and other per- 
SMS of rank, who might be soppoMd par- 
tiealarly ohnoxions to the insargent% em* 
harked withihe AbicLeodsand MacDonalds^ 
ami returned with them to the Isle of Skjre. 
Dmarmy, therefore, might be said to be dis* 
peraed and disbanded* Owing to this dn* 
peraioD, it happened that some of Lord Lou- 
deo's soldiers were in the MaoKays' conn try, 
and as^ted in taking prisoners the crew of 
the Hazard sloop of war when they landed. 
Lord Cromarty was now in foil possession 
of the coast of Sutherland and of the castle 
of Dunr(d>in, which the Earl of Sntherland 
had ibund it impossible to defend. The Ja- 
cobite general could not, however, exercise 
much influence in that country ; the vas- 
salage and tenantry not only declined to join 
the rebels, but kept possession of Uieir arms, 
and ivfased the most favourable terms of sub- 
missioil. The Earl of Cromarty, indeed, 
collected some money, emptied the Earl of 
SollMrland's stables of nineteen or twenty 
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gMd hoiffte^ and oat hiftcttrkigM to pimam 

ia ordsr to eonvert tbA leathm: and htmm 

BMQUtiiig iato targettf ; but the coimtry iti^ 

Mlf b«inf hiMtile to the Jaedbile eaose^ ^Ui« 

god the Earli though R nifld good-noiurod 

oMDy to lite smAe oeTonty M, this oceoakm* 

The hooMi and prop^ty of two pf diooa)^ 

toiiis of the mUltia were pltmdored aad 

hurnt^ in order to etrike terror into other 

reereente. This was alieii to the inoliMi* 

tioBs of soBM of the Hi|rhlaiiders» the s en- 

tleness of whose conduct had hitherto been 

the solijieet of sarprise and panegyric* ^ I 

like not this raising of fire^'* ssid an old# 

Highlander, who looked on dazing the da» 

Testatum ; <^ hitherto five of as have p«b 

twenty to flight, but if we follow this infat»-. 

man coorsef we may look for twenty of ns 

to fly before five of oar enemies.'' In £seV 

the projrihecy was not far from its a4Hsen»» 

plishment« The Earl of Cromarty extended 

his operations eyen into the islaads of Qrk« 

Hey, but received as litUe encooragementf 

ftom the inhabitants of that archipdago mt 
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from tbe people of SathcrlancI, InCailhness 
a few gentlemen of tbe name of Sinclair 
adopted tbeir eanse ; but it is said tbat not 
above forty- three men in all from tbat coun- 
try joined tbe Chevalier^B standard. The 
beginning of April was now comey and the 
indications of tbe Duke of Cumberland's ad- 
vance in person made it plain tbat tbe in- 
surgents would be no longer permitted to 
protract the campaign by a war of posts^ 
jbut must either fight, or retire into the 
Highlands. The last measure, it was fore- 
seen, must totally break up Prince Charles's 
Lowland cavalry, many of whom had al- 
ready lost their horses in the retreat ; it was 
necessary, therefore, to form them into a 
body of foot^nardf. 

The Prince did not hesitate a moment 
which course to pursue. He entertained, 
like others who play for deep stakes, a tend- 
ency to fatalism, whick had been foster- 
ed by his success at Preston and Falkirk, 
and he was determined, like a desperate 
gamester, to push his luck to extremity. The^ 
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land of waxfate which h« had been y^Bgiag 
for some weeks past» had neeestarilj led to 
a great dispersion of his forces^ and^ intent 
upon the impending contest^ he how snm* 
moned his detaehments from every side^ to 
join his own standard at Inverness* 

The powerful body of men under the EaxI 
of Cromarty recdved similar orders. Mac* 
Donald of Barrisdale) in great haste to obey» 
srt out on his march upon the 14th of April. 
On the Idth he was to have been followed 
by the Earl of Cromarty and his reg^ent^ 
This projected evactiation of Satherlandi 
which ought to have been kept secret, waa 
imprudently suffered to transpire ; and tho 
Butherhmd men resolved to annoy the rear 
of their unwelcome viutants as they left 
the country. With this view, a great vqMdj 
of the armed militia collected from the 
hillsy in which they had taken sheltor^ aAA 
prepared to take such advantage of the ro* 
Seating insui^enta as oppwtunity should 
permit About two hundred men assemUad 
€or this purpose^ and approached the coast* 
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I One JolinMaoKiiy, avintner in Golipie, Ind 
[ a diyifiion of abont twenty to act under his 
' 9fwn separate command* The Earl of Cro- 
[ marty, for whom the militia were lying in 
ambmih, was far from anspecting the dan* 
ger he was in. He remained, with bis son 
Lord MacLeod, and several other effieers, 
at the Castle of Dnnrobin, witnessing^ it 
is said, the trieks of a juggler, while his 
men, three hundred and fifty in number, 
were marohed, under the command of suIik 
mltem offieers, and with little preo^ution, 
to the ferry where tbey were to embark. 
The consequences were fatal. J<din Mac^ 
Kay witb his twenty men, threw himself 
between the rear of the main body and 
Lord Cromarty ^d his oflKcers, who were 
lellowing in imiq^ed security, and sud- 
4ady firing, with considerable execntien, 
vfNm the Earl and his attendants, foveed 
them bade to Ponrobin Castle^ which they 
liad just left. The same aetive partisan 
coAtrived to gaiii admittance into the Cas- 
tle wtthoul » single follower, and bcldly 
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summpned the Earl and his officers to. aur* 
render, which at length, under a falie a^ 
IMrehension of the amount of force by whidbi 
they were surrounded, they were induced to 

do. The Earl of Cromarty, Lord MacLeodf 
and the other officers of Lord Cromarty's 
raiment, who*had not marched with tbeix 
men, were thus made prisoners, and put on 
board the Hound, a British sloop of w»r« 
The rebellion, therefore^ was thus exttn^ 
guished in Sutherland on the L6th of ApHf 
the very day on which it was put an end t0 
throughout Seodand, by die great battle «f 
Culloden. 

Hayipg given a short account of those 

> 

distant operations, we must return to thy 
motions of the main armies. , ,_. 

The Duke of Cumberland left Aberdeen 
«n the 3th of April, with the intentioat 4if 
moving upon Inverness,^ being CharUp'^ 
head^quarters, in the neighbourhood of 
whidk it was understood that the Prinee 
designed to make a stand. As he adyaoced 
northward, the Duke of Cumberland was 
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Joined by Ganerala Bland and Mordaont^ 
'who commanded Ids advanced dirisions, and 
the whole army assembled at the town of 
Cnllen, dbont ten miles from the banks of 
Ihe Spey. 

* An opinion had been entertainedi to 
which we have already alladed, that the 
Highlanders intended to defend the passage 
0f this deep*^ and rapid river. A trench and 
some remains of works seemed to show that 
SQch had been their original purpose, and a 
considerable division of the Lowhind troops 
vera drawn up under th# Duke of Perth, 
with the aj^fiarent purpose of maintaining 
these defences* The Prince's ultimate or- 
d^S) howevor, were, that the Duke of Perth 
should retreat to Elgin as soon as the 
enemy should approach in force the south* 
eaiHem bank of the river. He did so, and 
the X>uke of Cumberland forded the Spey 
witti his army in three divisions, his music 
laying a tune calculated to insult his an* 
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ti^iusto.* SbYeral Eyw irara losl, M^hig 
to the s^eBgtli of tlie ■faream; thqr wt 
cbi^y feiiude% lUlowms of the canqi. 

On the ISth of April, the Dnke of Cm^ 
berland's army inarched to the OMwr «f 
Alves, and on the Hih adTaneedtoNaiine> 
where thare was a slight shinnish betflfMi 
th«r advanoe and the reargnazd of Hbm 
Highlanders, who were jmt leainAfr ^^ 
town. The last were unexpeetedlj sopt 
^rtedin their retreat, about five milea frsBi 
Nairne, by the Chevalier himself who mmm 
ved saddenly at the head of his g^iards ami 
the Macintosh regiment, at a j^boe calM 
the Loch of the Clans* On the appeanoMW 
of this additional fcwce, the vangoard of 4# 
Duke's army retreated upon th«r maia 
dy, which was encamped near Nairne. 

It is now necessary to examine the 
of the oontending armies, whio were seiNi 
to be called tipon to dedde the fate of the 
contest by a bloody battle. 



' ' > 



* Will you play me fair play, 
Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie ? 



cumberlakd's army. fit 

' The Did» of Camb^rbnd was «t the 
hmA of an araiy of di«cipliiijed troops, 
eomplotely ot^Bised^ and mpported by a 
fliot, which, adTRRcing along ike oont, 
eould Bopply them with proTMons, artil- 
fery, and evory other material roqmdte for 
fto carrying on of the campaign. They 
Woire nnder tiie command of a Prince, 
whose anthority wae abaolnte^ whose con* 
ittge was nndottbted, whose hi^ birth was 
llie boast of his troops, and whose military 
sMU and ezpetience were, in the opinion of 
Ins f<^owerB, completely adeqaate to the 
MMseessfnl termination of the war. 
' On tiie other hand, the army of Prince 
CStarlee lay widely dii^rsed, on acconnt of 
Uto difficulty of procoring subsktenee; so 
limt l&ere was great donbt of the possi* 
llHky of assembling them in an nnited body 
within the short space afforded them for 
that purpose. The councils also of the ad- 
rentnrous Prince were unhappily divided ; 
aasd those dissensions which had existed even 
in their days of prosperity, were increased 
in the present critical moment, even by the 
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pressure of the emergency. The first diffi- 
culty might be in some degree surmounted^ 
' but the last was of a fatal character; and I 
must once more remind you of the causes 
in which it originated* f 

The aversion of the Prince to Lord 
George Murray has been already stated; 
and although the fact may seem surprising 
the unwarranted suspicion with which thia 
individual was regarded by the Chevalier^ 
is pretty well understood to have extended 
itself about this period to a great part of his 
other Scottish followers^ more especially aa 
the present state of the contest, joined to. 
the private disaffection) or rather discontent, 
among the clans, tended to weaken the con<*, 
fidenee of the commander. Such sparks of 
disagreement assume more importance in 
the time of adversity, as lights, little distin* 
guished of themselves, are more visible on 
the approach of darkness. Since the coun- 
cil at Derby, the Prince had convoked or 
advised with no public assembly of bis chiefa 
and followers of rank, as he had formerly 
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been wont to do, if we except the eonndl 
af war beld near. Crieff, which wae in a 
manner forced on him bjr the retreat from 
Stirling. Daring all that time he bad, in 
the falleet aense, commanded the army by 
his own anthority. His trost and confi* 
dence had been chiefly refKised in Sed*e» 
tary Murray, in Sir Thomas Sheridan, his 
former tutor, and in the Irish officers, wlio 
made their way t* his farour by assenting 
to all he proposed, and by subscribing, 
without hesitation, to the most unlimited 
doctrine of the monarch's absolute power. 
On the other hand, the Scottish nobility and 
gentry, who had engaged their llres and 
fortunes in the quarrel, naturally thought 
tbemselVes entitled to be consulted con^ 
eeming ibe manner in which the war was 
to be conducted, and were ind^ant at 
being excluded from offning thdr adrice^ 
where they themselves were not only prin* 
dpally interested, but best acquainted with 
the localities and manners of the country in 
which the war waa waged. 

T 2 . 
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Tbey were also displeased that in his com-- 
munication with the court of France, an- 
nounciDg his successes at Preston, and at 
Falkirk, the Prince had intrusted his nego« 
tiations with the court of France to Iriih*^ 
fl^n in the French service* They suspected^ 
unjustly perhaps, that instead of pleading 
the cause of the insurgents fairly, and de« 
scribing and insisting upon the amount and 
nature ot the succours which were requi* 
site, these gentlemen would be satisfied to 
make such representations as might give sa« 
tisfiiction to the French ministers, and en*^ 
sure to the messengers their own advance* 
ment in the French service. : Accor^ngly, 
all the officers sent to France by Charles 
received promotion. The Scots also sos«^ 
pected that the Irish' and French officors^ 
willing to maintain themselves in exclusive 
£avour, endeavoured to impress the Prince 
with suspicions of the fidelity of the Scot* 
tish people, and invidiously recalled to hia 
memory the]conduct of the nation toCharles 
I. It is said that Charles was not entirdy 
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eoBviaoed of the falsehood of these svwpi* 
eions till the faithful services of so many 
of that nation, daring the various peirils of 
his escape, would have rendered it base in-^ 
gratitude to harbour them longer. 
. There was another subject of discontent 
in the Prince's army, arising, perhaps, from 
too high pretensions on the part of one class 
of his followers, and too little consideration 
on that of Charles. Many of the gentlemen 
who served as privates in the Prince's caval- 
ry, conceived that they were entitled to more 
personal notice than they received, and com- 
plained that , they were r^arded more in 
the light of ordinary troopers than as men of 
estate and birth, who were performing, at 
ibeir own expense, the duty of private sol- 
diers, to evince their loyalty to the cause of 
the. Stewarts.. I ; 

' Notwithstanding these secret jealousies, 
Charles remained unaltered in the system 
which he had adopted. Neither did the dis- 
content of his followers proceed further than 
murmurs, or in any case break out, as in 
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Mar's insurrecUon, into mutiny, or even » 
desire on the part of the gentlemen engaged 
to make, by submission or otherwise, their 
separate peace with goTemment. Notwith- 
standing, however, what has been said, the 
gallant bravery and general deportment of 
the Prince secured him popularity with the 
conmion soldiers of his army, though those 
with higher pretensions were less easily sa- 
tisfied, when mere civility was rendered in- 
stead of confidence. 
The Chevalier had been unwell of a fe* 
complaint during several days of his 
at Elgin in the month of March.. 
On hii retreat to Inverness, he seemed per- 
fectly recovered, and^ employed hiniself by 
hunting in the forenoon, and in the even- 
ing with balls, concerts, and parties of plea- 
sure, in which he appeared in as good spi- 
rits, and as confident, as after the battle of 
Preston. This exterior show of confidence 
would have, been well had there been good 
grounds for its foundation ; but Aose alleged 
by Charles rested upon a firm convictioa 

'V 
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ibat the army of the Duke of Camberland 
would not seriously venture to oppose in 
battle their lawful Prince ; an idea which he 
found it impossible to impress upon such 
of his followers, as were in the least ac- 
quainted with the genius and temper of the 
English soldiery. 

While the Prince was at Inverness, 
two gentlemen of the name of Haliburton 
arrived from France, with tidings of a 
cold description. They informed him that 
the court of that country had entirely laid 
' aside the thoughts of an invasion upon a 
large scale, and that his brother, the Duke 
ef York, who had been destined to be 
placed at the head of it, had left the coast, 
being recalled to Paris. This put a final end 
to the most reasonable hopes of the unfor- 
tunate Adventurer, which had always rest- 
ed upon a grand exertion of France in his fa- 
vour ; although, indeed, he might have been 
convinced, that since they had made no such 
effort during the time of his inroad into 
England, when his affairs bore an aspect 
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unexpectedly favourable, they would not 
nndeHake any considerable risk to redeem 
bim from the destruc^tion which seemed now* 
to be impending. 

Besides the discords in the Prince's camp, 
which, like a mutiny among the crew of. a 
ffluking vessel, prevented an unanimous ex- 
ertion to secure the common safety, the 
reparation of his forces, and the pecuniary 
fifficnlties which now pressed hard upon 
bim, were material obstacles to any proba- 
bility of success in an action with the Duke 
of Cumberland* Charles endeavoured, in- 
deed, to concentrate all his army near In- 
verness, but without entire success. General 
Stapleton, who had been engaged in attempt- 
ing to rednceTort William, abandoned that 
enterprise and returned to the Prinoe's- 
eamp, tc^ether with Lochiel and the other 
Highlanders by whom that irregular siege 
had been supported. But the Master of 
Fraser, who was employed in levying the 
full strength of his clan, together with Bar- 
risdale and Cromarty, engaged as we hava- 
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Men ill Sotherlaad, were aiMeat from the 
makk arnij* Clany, and liis MaeFbersofig^ 
bed been diepatehed into fiadenoehi with a 
view to their more easy eobrieteaee in tbor 
emB coimtry, and were wantisg in the hour 
when their serriees were meet abeolntelj 
necessary. There were besides 800 or 1000 
men of different Highland clans^ who were 
dispersed in visiting their own several glens^ 
and wonld eertainly have retiimed to the 
army, if e^ace had been allowed them for 
so doing. 

It 16 also prc^r to mention, that, as al-« 

ready hinted, the cavalry of the Prince had 

edffsred greatly. That of Lord Pitsligo 

might be said to have been entirely destroy* 

ed by tbdr hard daty on the retreat from 

l^rling, and was in fact convicted into a 

company of foot-gnards. Now, although 

these horsemen, consisting of gentlemen 

and their servants, might have been nnaUa 

to stand the shock of heavy and regular regi« 

nei^its of horse, yet from their spiritandintel« 

Bgenee, they had been of the greatest service 
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as ligUt cavalry, and their loss to Charles 
Edward's army veas a great misfortune.T - 
• The force which remained with the Prince 
was discontented from want of pay, and in a 
state of considerable disorganisation. • The 
troops were not duly supplied with provi^ 
sions, and, like more regular soldiers vstk^ 
der such circumstances, were guilty of re» 
peated mutiny and disobedience of oid4»:ft» 
For all these evils Charles Edward saw n<» 
remedy but in a general action, to which 
be was the more disposed, that hithwto^ 
by a variety of chances in his favofur, as 
well .as by liie native courage of his follow* 
ers, he had come off yictorious, thoagh. 
against all ordinary expectation, in evety 
action in which he had been engaged. On 
such an alternative then, and with troi^ 
mutinous for want of pay, hiidf starved far 
want of provisions, and diminished in nuaip- 
bers from the absence of 3000 or 4000 meiH 
he determined to risk an action with the 
Duke of Cumberland, at the head of an army 
considerably outnumbering his own, aaA 
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posMSBSML of all those advantages of which 
he biviadf at the moment was so completely 
dqiriVed* 

f The preparations for the engagement were 
aot made with more prudence than that 
vhiehwas shown in the resolution togiyein* 
steit battle. Charles drewout his forces upon 
ma eaLtensire moor^ about five miles distant 
from Inverness, called Drummossie, but 
more frequently known by the name of Cal* 
leden, to which it is ac|jacent. The High* 
landers lay upon their arms all the night of 
the 14th ; on the next morning they were 
drawn up. in order of battle^ in the position 
which the^ Chevalier proposed they should 
mraitain daring the action. On their right 
Aere were soihe park walls, on their left a 
descent which slopes down upon Culloden 
home ; their front was directly east. They 
fr«^o drawn up in two lines, of which the 
Athole brigade held the right of the whole, 
mtxt to them Lochiel. The clans of Appin, 
Fraser, and Macintosh, with.th6Be of Mao- 
LancAlan,MacLean, andFarguharson, com- 
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yoMd the em^ro ; and oa tfaiB lafl wvra tibe 
tkvM nginuntv of Mad>oiiakli, vtyM^ 
from their chiefs, Clanranald, Keppoefa, and 

As if a fate had hung O'fvr tiie cotmriLi #€ 
Charle% thadiaposttknn (Mf this order of lMitd» 
iBTohrad the deeiaiott of a point of hoooar^ 
estaemed of the utmoat importaiica in tUa 
ongolaT anajr, though in any other a nMRi 
^pieatioa of idle preoedoiee. The MaeDoii«- 
dida, as the moat powarfid and nameroaa of 
Ae ehinSy haddaiond from the beginning af 
the expeditkm the priTikge of holding tha 
vightofthewfaobannyv LoeUelandAppinr 
had 'Waived aajr diqmte of tins claim at tha 
battle of Ptreston ; the MacDonaUk hadalaa 
led the right at Falhirk ; and [now the left 
was aiMAgned to tUa piood aorname^ wUdi 
they regarded not oidy aa an affinmt, but 
as an evil omen. The Prince's aeeond Kas^ 
or reserve, was divided into three hodiia» 
with an interval between each. Onther^i^ 
were Ekho^s, EitaJamei^and Lord Siaatfi* 
allan's horsey widi JMmAien and Load 
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(^[itrf's ngisiMts of ui£uitr]r. Theeealie 
itammi w9m formed of the Xmh pdoqnels, 
Lord John Drammond'n r«gtoient» aad that 
0f the Earl of Kilmarnock. The left iving 
ef the ficeond line eonneted ef the hnaaaxe, 
•with Sir AkocandMr Basnerman^e and jMUr 
^ StODjrwood'i Lowhund battaUona. The 
4K|iiinher of the whole first Kne might be 
4i;heut 4700 men ; that of the second line 
4M00, of which 250 were candrj ; hot, as I 
-wttl presosllj show jon, the numbers which 
«ppeared at tibe review wnre very eonsidem- 
hlj diminiihed before the action* 

A great error on the part of the com- 
missaries, or such as acted in that capacity^ 
in tisuB Highland army, was exhibited in the 
almost total want of prorinmis ; a deficiency 
liie more inexcnsable, as it was said thore 
was plenty of meal fit Inverness. The sd- 
dters, however, receired no viettials, ex«- 
eept a single Msouit per man dnring the 
whole day of the 15tb, and this dearth of 
- provisions was saeh, that whether the army 
had been victorions or vanqnidhed, upon the- 
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day of the 16tli9 they mast have dispersed 
to distant quarters for the mere purpose of 
obtaining subsistence. 

Early on the 15th of April, Lord Elcho 
was dispatched to reconnoitre the camp of 
the Duke of Cumberland, situated near the 
little town of Nairne. It was the anniver- 
sary of the royal Duke's birth-day, which 
was apparently dedicated to festivity and 
indulgence on the part of the soldiers whom 
he commanded. Lord Elcho remained with- 
in view of the enemy until high noon, and 
then retired to announce that to all appear- 
ance the English army did not mean to move 
that day. 

Upon this report the Prince assembled the 
chief officers of his army, being the first coun- 
cil of war which he had held since that in 
which the retreat from Derby was resolved 
upon, excepting the meeting at FairntoUf 
near Crieff. Charles opened the business 
by asking the opinion of the council what 
was best to be done. There was a diver- 
4Bity of opinions. The want of provisions 
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alone rendered a batUe inevitiddet hxA the 
{dace and mode of giTing that battle were 
matter of diecuasion. Lord George Mar«- 
ray» as tigQaI» was the first to give hia 
(^btiion» and enlarged much on the adran- 
tage Tfhieh a Highland army was sure to 
possess in taking the enemy by surprise^ 
and in darkness rather than in day-^HghL 
Regular soldiers, he said, depend entire^ 
ly on their discipline, an advantage of 
whicli they are deprived by darkness and 
confusion. Highlanders, on the contrary^ 
had| he observed, little discipline bnt what 
was of an intuitive nature, independent 
either of light or regularity. He con- 
cluded by giving his opinion, that the first 
line should march in two divisions at the 
dnsk of the evening; he himself ofiered 
to lead that composed of the right wing of 
the first line, with which lie designed t^ 
mareli round the town of Naime, and attaek 
theDuke of Cumbcarland's camp in the rear ; 
al the same time he proposed that the Duke 
oi Perib, with the left division of the first 

u2 
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linef should attack the camp in front, when 
he did not doubt that the confusion ooca« 
sioned by the sudden onset on two points^ 
joined to the effects of the past day's festivi^ 
ty, would throw the regulars into total eaa^ 
fusion, and afford the Prince a complete vio* 
tory. This plan also included'a march of the 
whole second line, or body of reserve, und«r 
the command of the Prince himself, to sup- 
port the front attack. 

To this proposal sereral objections were 
made ; one was, that it was a pity to hazard 
any thing until the MacPhersons, agreat part 
of the Frasers, MacDonald of Barrisdale^ 
Gleugyle, with his MacGregors, the Earl of 
Cromarty, whose misfortune was not knowv^ 
and other reinforcements at present absent 
should have joined the army. It was aba 
stated, that in all probability the Duke would 
receive notice of the intended movementy 
either by his spiesorhis'patrols ; that in either 
case it would be difficult to provide against 
the necessary consequences of such discoi- 
very ; and that, if the Highlanders were once 
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tbrown into confasion in a night attack, there 
would be no possibility of rallying tbem. 
The principal answer to these objectionB 
was founded on the exigency of the mo- 
ment, which required a considerable hazard 
to be incurred in one shape or other, and 
that the plan of the night attack was as 
feasible as any. which could be proposed. 

Another objection strongly urged, was 
the impossibility of marching twelre miles, 
being the distance between CuUoden and 
the enemy's camp, between nightfall and 
dawn. To this Lord George Murray re- 
turned for answer, that he would pledge 
kimself for the success of the project, pro- 
Tided secrecy was observed. Other plans 
fmre proposed, but the night march was 
filially resolved upon. 

Between seven and eight o'clock, the 
Chevalier ordered the heath to be set on 
fire, that the light might convey the idea of 
bis troops being still in the same position 
there, and got all his men under arms, as 
had been agreed upon. 

It was explained by the Prince's aide-de 
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oamps Colonel Kor af Gradon, that du- 
ring the attack on the camp the Highland* 
er9 were not to employ their fire«armS} bat 
only broadswords, dirksiand Lochaber axea^ 
with which they were instructed to beat 
down the tent-polcB, and to cut the ropee, 
taking care at the same moment to strike or 
stab with force wherever they observed any 
awelling or bulge in the fidlen canvass of the 
tent. They were also instructed to observe 
the profoundest sUenee duringthetime of the 
march, and the watchword assigned to them 
was «« King James the VIIL" 

Thus far all was well ; and for resolutci 
men, an attempt so desperate presented^ 
from its very desperation, a conttdecable 
chance of success* But an inconvenisnot 
occurred on the march, for which, and Aft 
confusion which it was sure to occasion, due 
allowance seems scarcely to have been. mmS» 
m the original project. It had been propo* 
sed by Lord George Murray that the army 
should march in three columns, eonsisting 
of the first line in two divisions, and the 
-Vcde reserve^ or second line^ und«r the 
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Prince himself. But from the necenity 
of the three columns keeping the same road 
as far as the house of Kilravock, where the 
first division was to diverge from the others^ 
and cross the river Naimey in ojrder to 
get in the rear of the enemy's camp, it fol- 
lowed that the army, instead of forming 
three distinct columns of march, each on ita 
own ground, composed only one long one, 
the second line following the first, and the 
third the second, upon the same tracks 
which greatly diminished the power of mo* 
ving with rapidity. The night, besides, was 
very dark, which made the progress of the 
whole column extremely slow, especially as 
there was a frequent necessity for turning 
out of the straight road, in order to avoid 
aU^mhabited places, from which news of 
their motions might have been sent to the 
Duke of Cumberland. 

Slow as the march was, the van consider- 
ably outmarched the rear. A gap, or interval, 
was left in the centre of the whole, and mes- 
'sages were sent repeatedly to Lochiel, who 
was in front, and to Lord George Murray, 
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eonnnanded tke head of tl^ liney i«» 
qoMtiiig them to bak lantil the rear of the 
column should come apw Fiftyof theeemei* 
•ages were bronght to the van i^ the ee» 
lomn before they had marehed above eight 
miles, by which time liiey had reached Kill 
vock, or KHraick House, within four 
of the Dttke of Camberland's camp. 

Hitherto Lord George Murray had not 
halted upon his line of march ; but had only 
obeyed the aidee-de-camp by marching more 
slowly, in the hope that the rear might oonie 
up. But at this fplace the Duke of Pertk 
himself, who commanded the second di^i^ 
sion, came up to Lord George Murray, and 
putting his horse across the road, inrisled 
that the rear could not advance unless the 
van was halted. Lord George Murray halt- 
ed accordingly, and many of the prineipri 
officers came to the head of the cdiumn to 
consult what was to be done. They report- 
ed that many oi the Highlanders had strag^ 
gled from the ranks, and lain down to deep 
in the wood of KHravock ; which must httV« 
been owing to faintness, or want <^ food 
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^aee an «i^t mfleB' m*rok eovUL not bo 

oa fp -a d to karo &%«fld tliiM hordymooB* 

trinean to soeli aa oxoeMu ItirMdsoMnd^ 

lltfH fliofo gi|is wore Mt in dio lino tboa 

oiiOy bmA tint thore was no piMwiMlity of tho 

iwr k«oph; pooe with the head of the oo* 

imm* Watches were next 0(niiiiUed« It 

had been propoeod to mdco the attaok bo* 

lifre two o^olodt in the nM>Tning ; bat that 

hour wa» now eoaoy and the head of the 00* 

lemin was still fow miiee dktant from the 

Skiglish campw The objoc^of the expedition^ 

iberefcn^ wne frnatrated* Some of tbegen^ 

f lemen irolmitcksra wow of opinion that they 

ought to proceed at all rieke ; bnt» as they 

mnet hayo marched for at least two milee 

te broad lights all hopes of a surprise mnst 

i»?o been ended. In these donbtfal eir^am* 

stances Mr O'SalltTaa fonad the ofieers at 

the head of thecolamn, when he came to Lord 

'Oe^rge Murray withoiders from the Prince^ 

ospressing it to be his desire, if possible^ that 

'tile attaok dboold prooeod ;; jret referriiqp to 

Lord Geof gei as noarwit to ibtB head of die 
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colamn, to form his own judgment wli«^v 
the attempt could be made with adTant^e 
or not. At this moment the distant roll of the 
drums from the Duke of Cumber]and!8eamp 
anndunced that his army was upon the alert» 
and that the moment was gone by n^hen the 
eamp might have been taken by surprise. 
** They are awake," said Lord George.*^" I 
never expected to have found them others 
wise," said Mr Hepburn of Keith, who had 
joined the van as a volunteer ; *^ but we 
may yet find them unprepared*" Lord 
Creorge applauded Hepburn's course, but 
considered that, from the lateness of the- 
hour, and the great diminution of the 
strength of the attacking column, the plan 
could not be persevered in with any hope 
of success. He therefore ordered the troops 
to march back with as much expedition as 
possible. 

« As this retreat, though apparently una] 
voidable, was executed by liord George 
Murray without the express orders of the 
Prince, though in execution of an optional 
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iff&mft ttpMid in L^rd Oodrg^ himself) it 
iMk iiltib« limei a&d hM b^n ftlsDeittted m 
m lAlidh bjr tboM) who Wer« faielified t» mv 
tioielluit ooMMiaii of treft6heiy to a OMii^ 
niMA be bttd ierv«d with to mtich vftiotttr 

* I bav« t«ke& Lard Georgs Murray's account of this 

mght-march as he himself gave it, for vindication of his 

own condtict. l*he Chevalier himself, theft called Com{»tie 

WAStiitA% tettiftt^« dilibfent answer to some enquHfot tin 

tiw f ttt o£ Alv J<te HomOi It is smgular enough Ihat his 

jeply acquits iKnrd Oeorge Murray of the alleged crime of 

commanding the retreat without orders, even more com- 

plelelj^ than Lord Georges oWn account acquits himsdf. 

^%e Cfaeimfitt s«yt« fhM ho tode tip in fieMm fo die BMd 

joi the column^ and was at first anxious for advaadag; 

but when he heard Lord George's reasoning against it, he 

himself gave orders ^or the retreat, ^is striking difference 

'tee#eel!i the evidende of two persoiiftj hoi^ dee{»ly likfeteMid 

kk • iuitiMt of sntfb hnportance to hoth, proves tlitf mttir- 

tainty of human evidence. But it is natural to suppose Lord 

Oeorge Murray's account the more correct, because it was 

^itrefi as eairty as 1?49. Besides, it is not likely he shOufcl 

jMIIbo Ma own ease worse than it feally was, by f&mSmg his 

. 4«feiK^ on the option transmitted to lum by O'Sattivany if, 

i;^aet, it was the Prince himself who gave the order for 

fetreat, which Lord George was censured for having issued 

tbitittvtf to his inteiltions. 

yOL. III. X 
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It may be here reniarked, that the Duk« 
of Cumberland's army took no alarm either 
from the march or countermarch of the 
enemy, and t^hat but for the inauspicious 
circumstances which delayed themoyement, 
the attacking column had a great chance of 
success. 

The retreat was executed with much more 
rapidity than the advance, it being unne- 
cessary to take any precautions for conceal- 
ing their motions ; so that the whole army 
had regained the heights of Culloden moor 
before five o'clock in the morning. The dis- 
advantages of the night march, and of the 
preceding day's abstinence, became now vi- 
sible. The men went off from their colours 
in great numbers, to seek food at Inverness 
and the neighbouring villages. They were 
unpaid, unfed, exhausted with want of sleep 
and famine, and replied with indifference 
to the officers who endeavoured to force them 
to return to their colours, that they might 
shoot them if they chose, but that they 
would not return till they had procured 
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some food. The principal officers them* 
selved were exhausted from want of rest and 
sustenance. They went, as if instinctively^ 
to the house of Culloden» where they had 
previously assemhled, but were so worn 
out, thatj instead of holding a council of war, 
each laid himself down to sleep, on beds 
or tables, or on the floor where such con- 
veniences were not to be had. 

Thetime was now arrived for puttinginto 
execution the alternative proposed in the 
council of war of the preceding day, which 
was only postponed to the proposed march 
to Nairne. This was, thatthe.Highland army 
should retire, and take up a strong position 
beyond the river Nairne, inaccessible to ca-* 
valry. Such a movement would have been 
no difficult matter, had the confused state of 
the Chevalier's army, and the total want of 
provisions,* permitted them to take any 

* This might have been remedied, in so far as the iim- 
pls wants of a Highland army were concerned, if a part of 
the troops had been employed on the flight of the l5th Sep- 
tember to bring meal from Inverness, and cattle from the 
neighbourhood. 
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rtffi for tb#)r {Reservation^ AUj howeyert. 
fMfih Ipoked cither Uke foresight or com* 
IMH Rena«9 seemed to be nhaodojued on this 
^e&mQtkf UBder the physical exbaustiop 
•f fatigue md famine. The axm^ remaiii* 
td on the upper part of the open moor^ 
ha¥ing tfa«ir flauk covered on the r%ht hy 
the park^walls wUoh we have mentioned^ 
their only protection from cavalry, and, e» 
it proT^ed, a very slight one. 

Aboat two hoursafter the Prince had agaii^ 
reached Cttlloden> that iS) about se venor eight 
^'dciek> a patrol of horse iHTought in notice 
that a party of the Duke of Cumberland** 
mvalry WHS witUn two miles, and the wholer 
of his army not above four miles distant^ 
Upon thi9 alarm, the Prinee and the .I>uke 
ef P^th, I^ord George Murray and Lc^d 
Jokv^ Drummond, mounted their horses, and 
ordered the drums to beat, and the ^pes t^ 
]^y their respective gatherings. This sud- 
den summons to arms eaused much hurry, 
and confusion amongst men half dead witih 
btigue, and roused from the sleep of whlcb 
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they had bo much need. The chiefs and 
officers did what was possible to get them 
together ; but, as they were dispersed in 
every direction, as far as Inverness itself^ 
nearly two thousand of the Highlanders who 
were at the review of the preceding day, 
were absent from the battle of the 16th. 

It would have been yet time to retreat by 
the right of their line, to cross the water of 
Nairne,' and to draw up upon ground inac- 
cessible to the Duke of Cumberland's army, 
when they might, after sunset, have renew- 
ed, if it was thought advisable, the attempt 
to surprise his camp ; for it is believed that 
the Duke was not, till some time afterwards, 
made aware of their purpose of the previous 
night. No motion, however, was made to 
tlus effect. The Chevalier talked confidently 
of a battle and a victory ; and those who did 
not share his hopes were prepared to die, if 
they did not expect to conquer. 

The Duke of Cumberland's army now 
appeared about two miles off, advancing 
straight in front of the Pridce's line of battle, 

x2 
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Hifi Royal Higbneia's foreo Mnmted of fil^ 
tow battalions of foot, yisi. Pulteiiey'«» dOO;^ 
Tbo Royal% 500; CholiBQiidely'a, $00; 
frm% 500; Soots Fuaileois, 600; IN|}om'% 
$00; B^Tt^%&00i BaUajroaa^ $00; 91alnif; 
v^f% §00 ; Howard's^ 500 ; Fleming'fb 500 t 
SackYille'i, 500; SempUrs, 500; CoAwagr'^ 
$00; Wolft^'i, 500; aad 600 CamidiQUB; 
whiob» with Loird Mark Kor'a Ikngogamf 
300» CQbham^% 300» and Kingi^Q&'a 1m»m» 
300| made 8100 foot, and 000 bona. Tha 
day of the battk they were d|iawn up in tW9^ 
IUtea> aeyen battalions in the firal^ and eigbi 
m the second line, supported by the two 
squadrons of horse on the r%ht» and fe«r 
squadrons of dragoons on the leli. Tbm 
Cam^bella were on the lirfb with the dra* 
goons. There were two pieoes of cann^ilw^ 
tVixt OTery battalion in the first lin% three 
on the rights and three on the left of the ae» 
cond. The army was oommanded iadrnf 
by the Duke of Cumberland, and under Mm 
b^ Lieutenaent* Generals Earl of AAemi^rls^ 
Kawley, aad Bland, Majof-Oeneral Hndce^ 
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Brigii£«m L^rdS^mpiUi Choliaoiiddy» and 
Mordaunt 

Had the wbd^ Highland army botn eol«» 
l00ted» thire would hav^ been very lUde» if 
aay diiBbnae^ in nmnbtin between ibe oon* 
teocUng parties^ eaeb of wbioh amoniited to 
aliOiit9000 m«a ; but we bave abready sbown 
tka( <be Prinee was deprived of aboul 8000 
rf hk troops who had never oome iqi^ and 
^ «traggl«ra who left hie standard between 
thetime <tf the reviewand the battle amount* 
ed to at least JBOOO more ; so that, i^pon the 
great and dedbive battle of Colloden, only 
400Q of the insurgent army were opposed to 
dOOO of the king's troops* The men who^ 
wim absent, also, were chiefly Highland* 
erSf who formed the peculiar strength of the 
QiavaMer's army. 

' Diere was no appearaam of discourage* 
ment on eitiber skit ; &e troops on both 
mix» hu9sa'd repeatedly as they eame with* 
in sight of each other» and it seemed as if 
the Bighlnndere had lost all srase c^ fatigue 
at oght of the enemy. The MaeDoaalds^ 
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alone bad a Ballen and discontented look, 
arising from their having taken offence at 
the post which had been assigned them. 

As the lines approached each other, the 
artillery opened their fire, by which the 
Duke of Cumberland's army suffered very 
little, and that of the Highlanders a great 
deal ; for the English guns, being well ser- 
ved, made lanes through the ranks of the 
enemy, while the French artillery scarcely 
killed a man. To remain steady and inac- 
tive under this galling fire, would have been 
a trial to the best disciplined troops, and it 
is no wonder that the Highlanders showed 
gr<^at impatience under an annoyance pe- 
culiarly irksome to their character. Some 
threw themselves down to escape the artil- 
lery, some called out to advance, and a very 
few broke their ranks and fled. The cannon- 
ade lasted for about an hour; at length 
the clans became so impatient, that Lord 
George Murray was about to give the order 
to advance, when the Highlanders, from the 
centre and right wing, rushed without orders 



forioosly dowiif ftfUr their usnal manner of 
attacking «word in band. Bang racetted 
witb a heavy firet both of cannon and grape- 
dtatf th^y became to much confused, that 
they got bttddled together in their onuet, 
without any interval or distinetiMi of clana 
or r^^l^entfiu Notwithitanding thie disorder^ 
the fury of thdr chaise broke through Bfon* 
ro'e and Burrel's riqpmenti, which formed 
ibe left of the Duke o( CumherlandTs line. 
But that General bad anticipated the po6si«> 
biUtyof such an event, and had strengthened 
bis second line, so at to form a steady sup* 
port in case any part of his first should {j^va 
way. The Highlanders, partially victorious, 
continued to advance with fury, and althoi^b: 
tduch disordered by their own success, and 
partly disarmed by having thrown away 
tbeir guna on the very first charge, tb^ 
If usbed on Sempill's regiment in the second 
line with unabated fury. That steady oerpa 
was drawn up three deep, the first rank 
kneeling, and the third standing upright. 
Tbey reserved their fire until the fugiti 
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of Barrel's -and Monro's broken regimento 
had escaped round the flanks, and through 
the intervals of the second line. By this 
time the Highlanders were within a yard* 
of the bayonet point, when Sempill's bat<* 
talion poured in their fire with so much 
accuracy, that it brought down a great many^ 
of the assailants, and forced the rest to 
turn back. . A few pressed on, but, unable 
to break through Sempill's regiment, were 
bayoneted by the first rank. The attack of 
the Highlanders was the less efficient, that 
on this occasion most of them had laid 
aside their targets, expecting a march ra«* 
ther than a battle. While the right of 
the Highland line sustained their nationals 
character, though not with their usual* 
success, the MacDonalds on the left seemed 
uncertain whether they would attack or not» 
It was in vain Lord George called out to 
them, ^^ Claymore !" telling the murmur^ 
ers of this haughty tribe, <^ That if they be^ 
haved with their usual valour, they wotild 
convert the left into the righ^ and that h0 
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would ia fatdre call himself MaeDoBald." 
It w&» equally in vain that the gallant Kep- 
poch charged with a few of his near rela- 
fionsy while his elan, a thing before unheard 
eff remained stationary. The chief was near 
the front of the enemy, and was exclaiming^ 
with'feelings which cannot be appreciated^ 
^ My Grod ! have 4he children of my teibo 
fDrsaken me !" At this instant, he received 
sereral shots, which closed his earthly ac-*^ 
count, leaving him only time to advise his 
fevourite nephew to shift for himself. Tho 
tiuree regimente of MacDonalds were by this 
time aware of the rout of their right wing, 
and retreated in good order upon the second 
£ne. . A body of cavalry, from the right of 
the King's army, was commanded to attack 
Hmm on their retreat, but was checked by 
a fire from the French picqaets, who ad^ 
vanced to support the MacDonalds. But 
at the same moment another decisive advan* 
tage wais gained by the Duke's army over the 
Highland right wing. A body of horse, 
making 600 cavalry, with three companies 
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of ArgjUMte iB^iIttid«rt» liftd btsti im 
tmAtd to tdee |loo ii <ri oii of At p«k i»>U%> 
MfMtttdlly flM&tioaed tt« eoMfing ilit> right, 
oftiMHigUitBdera. TlioilewoOoift{NRiks:o£ 
iB&uitry had pallet dows iliooMi w»tt«fiita» 
«Bdonnre« and put to th« «iirord ftboiit ft ksiH^^ 
dfod of the inMorgaiitoy to wlEom the dofoUM 
had been asft^ood ; they thon domoliihed ite 
i ^ Bitoiu wtHf which poriaitted <ha itwgtimm^ 
hy whom they ti^ore aeeompaniadf to rids 
tibn>iigh the tiidooiiroy aiid get oBt Qpoft tlw* 
open moor^ to the treatwiurdy «id fensy la 
at to tfafwlM tho rear tad flank of thti 
Prioee's aecood liae* Gordon of Abb»« 
tfaie» widt hit Loarlaad AbOTdetaiUf a tck 
gkaenf, was ordered to fire upcm these m^ 
tidry, vfhiA he did wiih maie effect* The 
CampbeUtthenliBedthe north walloftbeaBH 
ekMHTt to often nientioiied» aiideoiB[]tteBee& 
a fire upon the right flank of the HighiaiMU 
em' teeoad liae. Tliat UQt^ iaereaaed hy 
At MacDonaldt^ who retir^ apon it, atffl 
thowed a great number of nien keeping 
^Mr ground^ many of whom hed not'firedlr 
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/a fibot Lord Elcbo vode up to the Prince^ 
sm.d eagerly exhorted him to put himself at 
the head of those troops who yet remained, 
make,4i^Tast exertion to recover the day, and 
at least die like one worthy of having con* 
tended for ii crown. Receiving a doubtful or 
hesitating answer. Lord Elcbo turned from 
Um with a bitter execration, and declared 
be wimld never see his face again.* On the 
other hand, more than one of the Prince's 
^officers declared, and attested Heaven and 
their own eyes as witnesses, that the unfor- 
tunate Adventurer was forced from the field 
: 1^ Sir Thomas Sheridan, and others of the 
Irisb offieers who were about his person. 

That Lord £3cho and others, who lost 
rank and fortune in this disastrous adven- 
ture^ were desirous that the Chevalier 
aboidd have fought it out to the very last 

* This vow be kept to his dying day, avoiding every place 
where he might have met the Piince> for whose sake he had 
lost his rank, his estate, and his native country. His relent- 
less anger w«s not, perhaps, just, hut it must be allowed to 
- he natural. 
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eau easily ba iiiHigiae^ ; nor k it difficult 
to coneeive wliy many of tha pnUie vM/tt 
of tba aama oinnion, ainca n fatal tn^;ady 
can hMdly eonclade so offiBctivaly as with 
tlie death of the hero* Bat there are many 
reasona bendes a selfish desire of safety^ 
which may dictate to a defeated chteAaiBL 
the task of pmerving himself for a batter 
day* This is particularly the ease with 
those in the rank of Kings aadPriaea% 
vrbof assured by the unuumoos <^iiiioii of 
Hiose around them that their safety k ctf 
the last importance to the worid, cannot en^ 
sily reskt the flattering and pecidiar reaeOBe 
which may be assigned in support ol the 
natural principle of self*preservati0B» oomb- 
moa to them with all mankind. 

Besidas, althoi^ the Chevalier, if de- 
terimned on seeking it, might cMrHdnfy 
have found death on the field where he lost 
all hopes of empire, there does not appear 
a possibility that his most desperate exer- 
tions could have altered the fortune of the 
day. The second line, united with a past 
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cJF the firat, stood^ it it true, for wune short 
time after the disaster of the left wing^ 
but they were surrounded with enemies. In 
their front was the Duke of Cumherlaiidy 
dressing and renewing the ranks of his first 
line, which had been engaged^ bringing up 
to their suj^rt his second, which was jrst 
^n&re, and on the point of leading hoth to 
a new 'attack in front. On the flank of 
the second line of the Ghevidier^s army 
were the Campbells^ lining the northern 
wall of the enolosuro. In the rear of tfaa 
uriiole Highland armjr, was a body of horsey 
which could be greatly increased in num** 
ber by the same access through the park 
wall which had been opened by the Camp*' 
beUiu TheHighland«r8ofthe Prince's army, 
in faety ware suUen, dejected, and disinrit* 
ed, dissa^iidied with their <^ceni and gene* 
rale, and not in perfect good humour fRtk 
themselves. It was no wonder that, after 
remaining a few minutes in this ntuatkm, 
they should at last leave the field to the 
^nemy, and go off in quest of safety where- 
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ever it was to be foand* A part of the 8c» 
cond line left the field with tolerable regu- 
larity, with their pipes playing and banners 
displayed. General Stapleton also, and the 
French auxiliaries, when they saw the day 
lost, retreated in a soldierlike manner to 
Inverness, where they surrendered to the 
Duke of Cumberland on honourable terms* 
Many of the Highland army fled in the direc* 
tion of Inverness, but the greater part to* 
wards Badenoch and the Highlands. Some 
of these never stopped till they had reached 
their own distant homes ; and the alarm was 
so great, that one very gallant gentleman told 
your Grandfather, that he himself had par* 
taken in the night march, and that, though 
he had tasted nothing for twenty*four hours, 
he ran near twenty miles ere he took leisure 
to sit down and eat a biscuit which had bean 
served out to him at the moment the battle 
was going to begin, and which be had put 
into his sporran, or purse, to eat when it 
should be ended* 
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Tbe Dttke of Cumberlwid proottdid 
with caution* He did not permit hw fir«t 
line to adyfmce on tbe repuliod Highland«ri 
till be bad restored their ranke to per£9ot 
order» nor to pursue till the diipereion of 
the Highlyid army seemed oomplete* Whan 
that waa certains Kingston's borse^ and the 
dragoons from each wing of tbe Diike's 
armjTf were detached in pursuits and did 
great execution. Kingston's horse follow- 
ed the chase along the Invemess road* 
They did not charge such of tbe enemy* 
whether French or Highlanders} as kept in 
a body, but dogged and watched them close- 
ly on their, retreat, moving more or less 
speedily as they moved, and halting once or 
twice when they halted* On tbe stragglers 
they made great havoc, till within a mile of 
Inverness* 

It was in general remarked, that the Eng- 
lish horse, whose reputation bad bean Ue- 
mished in previous actions with the High- 
landers, took a cruel pleasure in slaaghter- 
ing the fugitives, giving quarter to none, 

y2 
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except a few who were reserved for puUic 
execution^ and treating those who were 
disabled) with craelty unknown in modern 
war. Even the day after the battle, there 
were instances of parties of wounded men- 
being dragged from the thickets and huts in 
which they had found refuge, for the pur- 
pose of being drawn up and dispatched. bj* 
platoon-firing ; while those who did not ii» 
under this fnsilade, were knocked on the 
head by the soldiers with the stocks of their 
muskets* In a word, the savageness of the 
regulars on this occasion formed such a con«> 
trast to the more gentle conduct of the m«- 
surgents, as to remind men of the old LatiiiL 
proverb, that the most cruel enemy is u 
coward who has obtained success.* It was^ 
early found neoesswry to make some ayer«» 
ment which might seem to justify this uu-^ 
heard-of cruelty; and, accordingly, a st<Mry 
was circulated, concerning an order said to- 
have been issued by Lord George Murray, 

■ I » I ' .11 —1— ■ m I 1 I I I I in! I I 

* Crudelis semper timidtts, si yicerit unqaam. 
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€CHBmandiDg the Highlanders to gire no 
quftrter if victorious. But not one of the 
insurgent party ever saw such an order; nor 
did any of them hear of it, till after the 
battle. 

In this decisive action, the victors did not 
lose much above SOO men, in killed and 
wounded. Lord Robert Ker, captain of 
grenadiers, was slain at the head of his 
company. 

The loss of the vanquished army was up- 
wards of 1000 men. The Highlanders on 
the right wing, who charged sword in hand, 
suffered most severely. These were the 
MacLeans, and MacLauchlans, the Macin- 
toshes, the Frasers, the Stewarts, and the 
Camerons. The chief of MacLauchlan was 
slain in the action, together with MacLean 
of Drimnin, MacGillivray of Drumnaglass, 
several of the Frasers, and other persons of 
distinction. Lochiel was wounded, but 
borne from the field by his two henchmen. 
In short, the blow was equally severe and 
decisive, and the more so, that the heaviest 
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of the loss fell on the hjgh chiefs and gen^ 
tlemeii) who were the soul of the Bighlaiid 
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CHAP. VII. 

Claims of Ae Jacobite Prisoners^ to Clemenm^^^ 
Severiti/ of^ Duke of Cumberland — Eavages 
committed hy his Troops — his Return to Loh" 
doHf and Cessation of the Cruelties which had 
been practised in the Highlands — Escape of 
Prince Charles — his Remarkable Wanderings, 
in Various Disguises — his Embarkation, and 
Arrived at Mbrlaix, in Brittany, on the 29tk 
ofSqOember, 1746* 

It was not to be expected that tbe defeat 
ef CttUoden should pass over^ without fa- 
tal eonseqaences to those who had been 
principally concerned in the insnrrection* 
A handfal of men had distorbed the tran* 
qoillity of a peaceftil people^ who were de- 
manding no change of their condition^ had 
inflicted a deep wound upon the national 
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strength, and what is seldom forgotten in 
the moment when revenge becomes possible^ 
had inspired universal terror. It was to be 
expected, therefore, that those who had been 
most active in such rebellious and violent 
proceedings, should be called to answer with 
thmr lives for the bloodshed and disorder to 
which they had given occasion. Hiey them* 
selves well knew at what bloody risk they 
had played the deadly game of insurrection^ 
and expeeted no less forfeit than their lives. 
But as all concerned in the rebellion had^ in 
«trietnes8, forfeited their lives to the law, 
it became fitting that Justice should so se- 
lect her victims, as might, if possible, re- 
concile her claims with the feelings of hu- 
manity, instead of outraging tiiem by a ge-> 
nend and undistinguishing effusion of blood* 
Treason upon politieal aooounts^ though one 
of the highest crimes that can be committed 
i^;ainst a state, doea not necessarUy ipfer 
any thing like the detestation which attends 
offmoes of mudi less general guilt and dan-- 
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g«r. He wba engages in efmspirmcy or re* 
liellioD, IB very often, as an indtividnal^ not 
only £ree from reproach, but highly esti* 
laable in his private character; each men, 
ftr example, as Lord Pitsligo, or Cameron 
of Lochiel, might be said to commit the 
crime tor which they were obnoidous to 
ibe law, from the purest, thongh, at the 
mmw.time, the most mistaken motives— 
motives which they had sucked in with 
ih<»r motiber'e milk, and tdiich uiged them 
to take up amui by all the ties of duty and 
idlegiaaoe. The sense of such men's parity 
of prinei^es and intention, though not to 
be adfiiitted in defence, ought, both mondly 
and politicidly, to have limited the proceed- 
ings against th^m within the narrowest 
bounds consistent with the ends of public 
justice, aad the purpose of intimidating 
o4h«» from such desperate courses. 

If so much could be «aid in favour of 
extending clemency even to several of the 
leaders of the insurrection, howmudk more 
might have been added in behalf of their 
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simple and ignorant followers^ who came 
oul in ignorance of the laws of the civilized 
part of the nation, but in compliance with 
the unalienable tie by which they and their 
fathers had esteemed thenteelvee bound. to 
obey their chief* * It might have been 
thought) that generosity would have ovw* 
looked such poor prey, and that justieewoidd 
not have considered them as proper objwte 
of punishment. Or, if a victorious general 
of subordinate rank had been desirous to 
display his. own zeal in behalf of th^ reign^ 
ing family at the expense of humanity^ by 
sai indiscriminate chastisement of thcvan!- 



* TfaU idea of patriarchal obedience was so abaiilate, 
that when some liowland gentlemen were eztoUIng with 
wonder the devotion of a elansman^ who had sacrificed hii 
own life to preserye that of his chief, a Highlander who was 
present coldly observed^ that he saw nothing wonderffl in 
the matter— he only Hid his duty ; had he aeied otherwise, 
•he would have been a poltroon and a traitor. To panish 
men who were bred in such principles, for following their 
chiefs into war, seems as unjust as it would be to hang a 
4og for the crime of following his master. 
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foe» of whatever degree of iateUeet 
and fortmie, better things might have been 
expected frcnn a Son of Britain-*-^ Royal 
Prince) who, most of all, might have re» 
membered, that the objects whom the &te 
of war iiad placed at his disposal, were the 
noisguided subjects of his own royal honse^ 
andwho might graoef ally have pleaded their 

^sense at the foot of a father^s throne which 

■ his own victory had secured* 

Unfortanately for the Duke of Cumber- 
land's fame, he saw his duty in a different 
light* This Prince bore deservedly the 
•character of a blunt, upright, sensible man^ 
friendly and good-humoured in the ordi« 

. imry intercourse of life* He was a brave 

• eoldier, and acquainted with the duties of 
war ; but, both before and after the batde 
of Culloden, his campaigns were unfortu- 

w-uate; nor does it appear from his proceed- 
ings upon that occasion, that he merited bet- 
ter success. Hehadleamedwarintherough 
school of Grermany, where the. severest in- 

YOLt III. z 
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fliciMm iq^ the mhabiiante WftB 
haHAf if it was aupposed neoessar y, eiUicr to 
obtun aa advantage, or to proaerve one al^ 
naiy gained. 

HiaRoyal Higbaeaa understoody as wtH as 
anjroommaader in Eorope, the neeestity, in 
4he general caae^ of restraining thatmilitaiy 
]iGenfle» wliiclH to use tiie words of a revered 
TetMPan, renders an army fermidBUe to ila 
friends alone. In the Bkareh from Perdt, 
an officer was broij^ht to a oonrt-mactialy 
and lost his commisooBy by the Duke's p«r- 
^Btt approbation^ because he had suffered a 
party uiHhr his oommand to plunder the 
home of Gask^ belonging to Mr OIiplia«it» 
then in arras» and with the Prince's anqr. 
This strict exercise of dUseipline renders us 
less prepared to expect the violences whidi 
fcUowed the bi^tle of Colloden. Bat va- 
happily the license which it was thought fit 
to <^eck while the contest lasted, was free- 
ly indulged in when resistance was no mote. 
The fugitives and wounded were necesaaiily 
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tbe fint to experienee Hie oonieqaenees of 
tiib departure from the ordinary roles of 
war. 

We hare mMitioned the merrileae exeeiir 
tion whieh was done npon the fngitiyes and 
on the wounded who remained on the field 
ef battle. The first might he necessary to 
strike terror into an enemy so resolute and 
so eapable of rallying as the Highlandets ; 
the second mig^t be the effect of the brutal 
tage of common soldiers flashed by Tietoryt 
to which they had not been of late accu»» 
tomedy and triumjAant orer an enemy be* 
fore whom many of them had fled ; but the 
excesses which foUowed, must, we fear, be 
imputed to the callous disposition of tibe 
eommander*m-chief himself, under whose 
eye, and by whose command, a fearful train 
0f ravages and executions took place. 

The Duke proceeded, in military phrase, 
to improve his victory, by <* laying waste" 
what was termed << the country of the ene- 
my ;'' and his measures were taken slowly, 
that they might be attended with more cer^ 
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tain Bnceess. Proclamatioas bad been sent 
forib for the insurgent Highlanders to come 
in and surrender their arms, with which 
irory few complied. Several of the chiefs, in- 
deed, had made an agreement among them* 
selves to meet together and defend their 
eomitry ; but although a considerable sum 
of money, designed for the Chevalier's use^ 
reached Lochiel, and others his stanch ad* 
berents, the list of the sUun'and disabled 
l^hiefs had been so extensive, and the terror 
and dismay attending the dispersion so great, 
as to render the adoption of any general 
measures of defence altogether impossible. 
The Duke of Cumberland— so much may 
be said in his justification-centered what 
was certainly still a hostile, but an unre- 
fitsting country, and, fixing his own head* 
quarters in a camp near Fort Augustas, 
extended his military ravages, by strong 
parties of soldiery, into the ^rarious glens 
which had been for ages the abode of the 
clans. The soldiers bad order 
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to txiireise towards the unfortmuile natsfw 
Ab QtmoBt extir6iiutieB of war. They shot^ 
4hert£o^^ tho male inhabitants who fled at 
iheir approach ; they plundered the houses 
ef atie diief takis ; ihey burnt the cabins of 
4ihe peaaants ; they were guilty of every kind 
of outrage towards women, <dd age» and 
infancy ; and where the soldier fell sh<»t o£ 
these extremities, it was his own mildness 
of temper, or that of scune officer of gentler 
mood, which restrained the license of his 
hand. There can be no pleasure in narra- 
ting more particularly such scenes as this 
"devastation gave rise to. When the m^i 
were slain, the houses burnt, and the herds 
•and flocks driren off, the women and child- 
ren perished from famine in many instances, 
•or fdlowed the track of the plunderers, 
begging fiMT the blood and offiil of their own 
cattle, slain for the soldiers^s use, as the 
miserable means of supp<Mrting a wretched 
life. Certainly, such instances lead us to 
join in the' observation of Monluc, that 

z2 
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those engaged in war have much occasion 
for the mercy of the Deity, since they are^ 
in the exercise of their profession, led to 
become guilty of so much violence towards 
theii' fellow-creatures. One remarkable nar* 
rative of this melancholy time is worth tell- 
ing you; and I willingly consign to silence 
many others, which could only tend to re* 
call hostile feelings better left to slumber. 

Agamekeeper of MacDonald of Glengarry, 
returning from the forest to his home, found 
it had been visited by a party of the Eng- 
lish troops, who had laid waste and burnt 
his house, and sabjected his wife to the 
most infamous usage. The unfortunate 
husband vowed revenge. The principal aof 
thor of the injury, who commanded the 
ptirty, was described to him by the circum- 
stance of his riding upon a grey horse. The 
detachment had to pass by the side of Loch 
Arkaig, through the wild rocks of Lochaf 
ber ; lurking in a thicket, the MacDonaId,'a 
marksman by profession, took aim: at the 
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pereoB whom he saw mounted oh the grey 
OFse^ and shot him dead. His revenge^ 
however, \^8 disappointed ; the person who 
had perpetrated the crime happen^ to have 
committed his horse tothechargeof agroom, 
or inditidaal of inferior rank, who suffered 
the penalty of theofficer's outrage. Theaven* 
ger, having learned his mistake, again way<* 
laid the line of march, and once more see- 
ing an officer ride upon the fatal grey horse, 
between the advanced guard and the main 
body of the troops, he again took aim, and 
his bullet again proved iiital — ^but he had a 
second time mistaken his victim. The per- 
son whom he shot was not the author of the 
injury, but a gentleman generally esteemed 
in the Highlands, Captain George Monro 
of Culcaim, (the same who escaped so re- 
mdrteiblyat Glenshiel, by the fidelity of his 
ioster brother.) Upon learning this second 
mistake, the MacDonald broke his gun, and 
Tenounced further prosecution of his re*^ 
Tenge. " It was not the will of Heaven," 
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he said, *^ tliat the man who had injored 
him fihoold perish by his hands; and he 
wonid spill no more innoeent blood in the 
•ttempf 

Duringthe prosecution of these seyeritaesi 
no man experienced more keen rc^et than 
President Forbes, whose acdve seal had 
made snch an important stand in favour of 
government, and who, by determining die 
wavering purpose of Sir Alexander MacDo- 
nald of Sleat, and the Laird of MacLeod, 
must he considered as having contributed so 
materially tp the suppression of the rebeUion. 
It is said, that on venturing to quote to the 
commander-in-chief the law of the coun- 
try, he was repulsed with the reply, ** That 
a brigade should give laws." He was deep- 
ly affected by the miseries which civU war 
had, brought upon his country ; nor had 
he any reason to congratulate himself in- 
dividually, on having obtained personal hr 
vonr by the part he had acted. It is cer- 
tain that at his death his estate was en^ 
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barnuBsed by debts contracted in behalf of 
government, daring 1745-6. All we can 
say on the sulgect is, that justice was not 
so profnse in its rewards on this remark- 
able occasion as in its punishments. 

Other persons^ who had given sufficient 
proof of their loyalty in the course of the 
rebellion, fell, nevertheless, into disgrace 
with the commander-in-chief, for express- 
ing the slightest sympathy with the distress 
of the vanquished, or uttering any censure of 
the severities inflicted on them. The late 
Ijord Forbes, than whom a man more loyal 
to the King's government was not to be 
found, had served in the field of Preston, and 
done all that an officer could do to prevent 
the flight of the cavalry ; notwithstanding 
this, he found that his preferment in the 
military profession was so much impeded 
as to render his retirement advisable. The 
only reason which could be assigned was, 
that this nobleman, the Premier Baron of 
Scotland, had ventured to interfere with the 
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course of ravage practised up(m the oflfend* 
ing districts* 

. A story is tdd^ that after the battle of 
CuUodeOi the Grants of Glenmoristoiiy who 
had been in the rebellion, came into Inver- 
ness to surrender themselves to the chief of 
their own name. They were armed. cap-A* 
pee. ** Who are these men?^ said the Duke 
of Gomberland. He was informed by the 
Laird of Grant that they were the Grants 
of Glenmoriston. *^ And to whom have 
they surrendered ?*'-—<< To me,'' answered 
their diief ; ^< and to no man in Britain, 
but me, would they have submitted/'— 
<< No ?'' replied the Duke, after a pause; 
** I will let tibem know that th^ are Am 
King's subjects, and must likewise submit 
to me." He ordered the Grants of Glen« 
moriston to be instantly surrounded and 
disarmed ; which might be a very ptopat 
check to the sjniit of clanship. But when 
we learn that they were shipped off for the 
4solonie8, we cannot wonder that the example 
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c£ Buboiifliion afitfd^d snail eacoaragemeiit 
to such surrenderB as this. 

On most ooeasions these proceedings by 
martial law would have attracted animad- 
T««km in England, whoever were the suf- 
ferers* But the truth is, that the English 
nourished a very falae idea respecting the 
political ippinions of the Scots, and were 
flmch disposed to conceive tibat the whole 
inhabitants of that kingdom* were at heart 
their enemies; or at least to entertain vio- 
lent suspicions against such . as expressed 
the least sympathy with the sufferings of a 
Jacobite, or supposed that his punishment 
tt%ht, by possilnlity, be more severe than 
the crime deserved. There was something 
rf consolation in such an opinion, in so far 
as it seemed a justification for the extent of 
ihe alarm of which, by this time, the Eng- 
lish people had become ashamed, since it 
sounded more respectable to have feared the 
wliole foxce of Scotland, than that of a few 
Highland clans, much inferior in number 
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to t&ose o£ tbfiir own nation who embraced 
the side of the government. Nor would it 
be just to blame the English alone for these 
severities. It must be confessed, that Scot- 
tish officers were found willing to escape 
from the suspicion of Jacobitismi so fatal 
to preferment, at the expense of becoming 
the agents of the cruelties practised on their 
unfortunate countrymen. At length, and 
elowly, the military operationa began to be 
relaxed. After residing at Fort Augustus 
from the 24th of May till the 18th of July, 
the Duke of Cumberland returned towards 
Edinburgh. 

That town had, in the meantime, wit- 
nessed a procession of fourteen of the rebel 
standards, borne by. as many chimney- 
sweepers, to be publicly burnt by the hands 
of the common hangman. A Jacobite might 
have observed, like a captive who received 
a blow after he was bound, that there was 
little gallantry in this insult. The Duke 
was received with all the honours due to 
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eonquMt, and all the incorporated bodies of 
tlie capital, from, the guild brethren to the 
butchere^ desired hie acceptance of the free- 
dom of their craft or corporation. From 
Edinburgh his Royal Highness proceeded 
to London^ to reap the full haryest of ho- 
nours and rewards, which would not have 
been less richly deserved, if he had mingled 
more clemency with a certain degree of 
severity. 

After this period the military executions, 
slaughters, and rave^es, were in a great 
measure put an end to. The license of the 
soldiery was curbed ; courts of civil justice 
asserted the wholescmie superiority of the 
law over violence ; the aggressions of the 
parties of isoldiery were punished with da- 
mages in the usual course of justice ; and thie 
ordinary rules of civilized society were in a 
great measure replaced. We now dismiss the 
consideration of thecalamitous consequences 
brought on the country by general military 
execution, and proceed to consider the fate 

VOL. III. 2 a 
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of those chiefs whose insurrection had been 
the cause of so much e^il. 

The first in rank, ill misfortune, and in 
the temerity which led to the civil war, was, 
unquestionably, Charles Edward^ himself. 
A reward of L.30,000 was offered fbr thedis* 
eovery and seizure of this last se»>v of a royal 
line. It was imagined, that in a country eb 
poor as the Highlands, lawless in a sense, 
so far as the law of property was concern*- 
ed, and where the people were supposed to 
be almost proverbially rapacious, a much 
smaller reward would have insured the cap* 
ture of the Pretender to the throne. His 
escape, however, so long delayed, andeffi^^ted 
through so many difficulties, has been often 
commemorated as a brilliant instance of 
fidelity, I shall only here touch upon it»' 
general outlines, leaving you to acquire far- 
ther details from other authors.^ 



• Mr John Home, in his History of the Rebellion, and 
Mr James Boswdl, in his Tour to the Western Isl^s, liave 
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Daring the batde of Culloden, CharleB 
had his share of the dangers of the field. 
The canwiB) speoially directed against his 
standardir made some havoc among his 
gcfardsi and killed one of his servants who 
held, a ledi horse near to his person. The 
Friac^ himself was covered with the earth 
thrown up by the balls. He repeatedly endea-^ 
voured to rally his troops, and in the opinion 
of most who saw him, did the duties of a 
brave and good commander. When he re- 
tretated from the field, he was attended by a 
large body of horse, from whom, being per* 
Jbaps under some doubt of their fidelity, he 
disengaged himsdf, by dismissing them ou 



gLicn each a miottta account of the Prince*8 escape, more 
correct than tho8e formerly published under the name of 
Ascanias, Youn|^ Juba, &c. They have been embodied 
In Mr Robert Chambers^s History of the Rebellion in 
1745-6, a work which contains a great quantity of curious 
iaibnoation, both historical and traditional, respecting the 
ftebellion. 
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irarious errands, but particularly with la- 
struetions to warn the fugitives that they 
were to rendezvous atButhven, in Badenoeh ; 
ft>r such had been the reckless resdlution to 
fight, and such perhaps the oonfidenee ia 
victory, that no place of rendeasvouii^ had been 
itnnounced to the army in case of defeat. 
Having dismissed the greater part of \m 
horsemen, Charles retained around his per- 
son only a few of the Irish officers, who had 
been his constant followers, and whose ftaQi 
he considered as less doubtful tikan that of 
the Scots, perhaps because they were them- 
selves more loud in asserting it He di- 
rected his flight to Gk^rtuI^, where he nil- 
derstood Lord Lovat was residing. Per- 
haps he expected to find counsel in the re- 
nowned sagacity of this celebrated noble- 
man ; perhaps he expected assistance from 
his power ; for the Master of Lovat, and 
Cluny MacPherson, Lovat^s son-in-lafw, 
were neither of them in the action of Cul- 



] 
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lodeiij bat both in the act of bringing up 
strong reinforcements to the Prince's army, 
and on the march thither when the battle 
Was lost. 

Charles and Lovat met, for the first and 
last time, in mutnal terror and embarrass- 
-ment* The Prince exclaimed upon the dis* 
tresses of Scotland ; Lord Lovat had a more 
immediate sense of his own downfall. Ha^ 
Ting speedily found that neither counsel nor 
-aid was tp be obtained at Lovat's hands, the 
Prince only partook of some slight refresh*' 
tnent, and rode on. He thought Gortuleg 
dangerous, as too near the victorious army ; 
perhaps also he suspected the faith of its 
principal inmate. Invergarry, the castle of 
the Laird of Glengarry, was the next halt, 
-where the chance success of a fisherman 
-who had caught a brace of salmon, afforded 
liim a repast. The mansion-house suffered 
jBev^ely for the temporary reception of the 
being wasted and destroyed by the 
8 a2 
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English soldiery with unusual ligoitir.* 
.From Inves^rry the fugitive Prince pene- 
trated into the West Highlands/ and took 
up his abode in a village called Glenbek* 
dale, very near the place where he had first 
landed. By this time he had totally re- 
nounced the further prosecution of his ear 
terprise, his sanguine hopes being totally 
extinguished in the despair which attended 
his defeat. Charles dispatched a messi^ 
to those ehiefs and soldiers who should ren- 
dezvous at Ruihven in obedience to his or- 
der, to acquaint them that, entertaining de^ 
:gr9.titude for their faithful attention ahd 
gallant conduct on all occasions, he was now 



* Two large chesnut trees were blown up with gunpow* 
der ; one was destroyed totally, the other survived the ex^ 
plosioD, one half continuing to flourish though the othec 
was torn off. Glengarry's plate fell into the hands of the 
soldiery ; part of it was melted into a cup, long in the poi- 
session of Sir Adolphus Onghton, commandei-in-chief & 
Scotland, bearing the motto, Ex prceda prcedatoris. 
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i]iid«r the necemtjr of recommending to 
tiiem: to look after their own safety^ as he 
was compelled by circnmstances to retire 
to France, from whence he hoped soon to 
f'etam with succours. 

Althoagh not above one thousand men 
had attended at the appointed rendeasvoos, 
a gfidat many of these thought that there was 
still hcfpcB of continuing the enterprise, and 
were disposed to remonstrate with the Prince 
on his resolution of abandoning it. Lord 
George Murray was of this opinion, and 
dedared that, as for provisions, if he was 
intrusted with any direction, they should 
aot want as long as there were cattle in the 
Highlands, or meal in the Lowlands. John 
Hay was dispatched to wait upon the Prince, 
and entreat him even yet to resume his post 
at the head of bis army. 

It must be owned that these were the 
thoughts of desperate men ; the enterprise 
liad been despaired of by idl sensible pa> 
flons ever since the retreat from Stirling, 
if not since that from Derby. It was not 
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to be supposed that an armjr with little hope 
of Bnpplies or reinforcement, and composed 
. of clans each independc»t of the others, and 
deprived of a great many of the hest and 
boldest chiefs, while others, like Lochiel^ 
were disabled by wounds, should adhere to 
an alliance in which there was no comnum 
object; and it is much more likely, that» 
divided as they were by jealousies, they 
would have broken up as on former oeci^ 
sions, by each clan endeavouring to make 
its separate peace. 

When John Hay, therefore, came to 
Charles at Glenbeisdale, to convey Lord 
George Murray's expostulation and request^ 
he received from the Prince a letter in answer, 
declaring, instronger and plainer words, his 
determined intention to depart for France, 
from which he hoped soon to return with 
a powerful reinforcement. Each behaved 
according to his character. The stubbor? 
resolution of Lord George Murray demon* 
strated the haughty obstinacy of his rough 
and indomitable character, which hadi long 
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looked on the worst as an event likely to 
arrive, and was now ready to brave it ; while 
the Prince, whose sanguine hopes conld not 
be taught to anticipate a drfeat, now regard* 
od it with justice as an irretrievable evil* 

From this time Charles must be regard-^ 
ed as providing for his own escape, and 
totally detached from the army which he 
laitely commanded. With this view he em« 
harked for the Long Island, on the coast of 
which he hoped to find a French vessel. 
€ontrary winds, storms, disappointments 
of several sorts, attended with hardships to 
which he could be little accustomed, drove 
him from place to place in that island and 
lis vi^nity, till he gained South Uist, where 
he was received by Clanranald, who, one of 
tite first who joined the unfortunate Prince^ 
was faithful to him in bis distresses. Here^ 
for security's sake, Charles was lodged in 
a forester's hut of the most miserable kind* 
telled Corradale, about the centre of the 
Ifrild mountain so named. 

But every lurking place was now closely 
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gongbt after, and the islands in particular 
were strictly searcfaed, for the purpose of 
securing the fugitive Prince^ suspected of 
being concealed in their recesses. General 
Campbell sailed as far as the island of St 
Kilda, which might Well pass for the ex* 
tremity of the habitable world. The simple 
inhabitants had but a very general idea of, 
the war which had disturbed all Britain, 
except that it had arisen from some differ- 
ence between their master, the Laird of 
MacLeod, and a female on the continent — 
probably some vague idea about the Queen 
of Hungary's concern in the war. 

General Campbell, returning from Kilda^ 
landed upon South Uist, with the purpose, 
of searching the Long Island from south U> 
north, and he found the MacDonalds of 
Skye, and Mal^Leod of MacLeod, as also a 
strong detachment of regular troops, enga- 
ged in the same service. While these forces^ 
in number two thousand men, searched with 
eagerness the interior of the island, itsshorea 
were surrounded with small vessels of war. 
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cutters, armed boats, and the like. It seem* 
ed as if the Prince's escape. from a search 
so vigorously prosecuted was altogether im<^ 
possible; bat the high spirit of a noble- 
minded female rescued him, when probably 
every other means must have failed. 

This person was the celebrated Flora 
MacDonald ; she was related to the Clan- 
ranald family, and was on a visit to that 
chiefs house at Ormaclade, in South Uist, 
during the emergency we speak of. Her 
stepfather was one of Sir Alexander Mao- 
Donald's clan, an enemy to the Prince of 
course, and in the immediate command of 
the militia of the name of MacDonald, who 
were then in South Uist. 

Notwithstanding her stepfather's hosti- 
lity, Flora MacDonald readily engaged in 
a plan for rescuing the unfortunate Wan^- 
derer. With this purpose she procured 
from her stepfather a passport for herself, 
a man servant, and a female servant, who 
was termed Betty Burke — the part of Betty 
Burke being to be acted by the Chevalier in 
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womlBui's attire. In this cKsguifie, after be- 
ing repeatedly in danger of being take% 
Charles at length reached Kilbride, in the 
Isle of Skye ; but they were still in the 
oonntry of Sir Alexander MacDonalds and, 
devoted as that chief was to the service of 
the Government, the Prince was as muoh 
in danger as ever. Here the spirit and 
presence of mind of Miss Flora MacDouald 
were again displayed in the behalf of the 
object, so strangely thrown under the pro* 
tection of one of her sex and age. She re- 
solved to confide the secret to Lady Miurga*' 
ret MacDonald, the wife of Sir Alexander, 
and trust to female compassion, and the 
secret reserve of Jacobitism which lurki^ 
in the heart of most Highllndwomen. 

The resolution to confide in Lady Marga- 
ret was particularly hardy, for Sir Alexan- 
der MacDonald, the husband of the lady to 
be trusted with the important secret, was, 
as you will recollect, originally believed to 
be engaged to join the Prince on his arrival, 
but had declined doing so, under the plea, 
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tlmt Uie stipulated support from France was 
not forthcoming) he was afterwards induced 
to levy his clan on the side of Government. 
His men had been at first added to Lord 
liOudon^B^rmy, in Inverness-shire, and now 
formed part of those troops from which the 
Chevalier had with difficulty just made his 
escape. 

Flora MacDonald found herself under 
the necessity of communicating the fatal 
secret of her disguised attendant to the 
lady of a person thus situated. Lady Mar* 
garet MacDonald was much alarmed. Her 
hnsband was absent, and as the best mode 
for the unfortunate Prince's preservation, 
bar house being filled with officers of the 
militia, she committed him to the charge of 
MacDonald of Kingsburgb, a man of cou- 
rage and intelligence, who acted as factor or 
steward for her husband. Flora MacDonald 
accordingly conducted Charles to MacDo- 
nald of Kingsburgh's house ; and he was 
fortunate enough to escape detection on the 
road, though the ungainly and awkward ap- 

vox, HI. -2b 9 
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pearanee of a man dressed in female ap- 
parel attracted suspicion on more than one 
occasion. 

From Sangsbargh the Wanderer retired 
to Rasa, where he suffered great distress 
that island having been plundered on ac- 
count of. the laird's accession to the rebel- 
lion. During'^this period of his wanderings 
he personated the servant of his guide, and 
the country of the Laird of MacKinnon b^ 
came his temporary refuge; but notwith* 
standing the efforts of the chief in Ins U^ 
TOUT, that portion of Skye could afford him 
ndither a place of repose or safety, so that 
he was compelled once more to take refuge 
on the mainland^ and was by his own de- 
sire put ashore on Loch Nevis. 

Here also he encountered imminent dan- 
ger, and narrowly escaped being takoi. 
There were a number of troops engaged in 
traversing this district, which being tlui 
country of Lochiel, Keppoch, Glengarry^ 
and other Jacobite chiefs, was the very ea^ 
die of the rebellion. Thus the Wanderer 
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and kifl guides soon found themselves id* 
duded within a line of sentinels, who^ oross^ 
ing each other upon their posts, cat them 
off from proceeding into the interior of the 
IMrovince. After remaining two days cooped 
|tp within this hostile circle, without daring 
to light a fire, or to dress any provision^ 
Aey at length escaped the impending danger 
hy creeping down a narrow and dark defile, 
which divided the posts of two sentinels. 

Proceeding in iMs precarious manner^ 
f&B elothes reduced to tatters, often without 
iood, fire, or shelter, the unfortunate Prince^ 
Upheld only by the hope of hearing of a 
^ench vessel on the coast, at length reach* 
^ the mountains of Strathglass, and witih 
Qlenaladale, who wte then in attendance 
«poB him, was compelled to seek refuge iii 
a cavern where seven robbers had taken up 
iheir abode«^(by robbers you are not in the 
present case to understand thieves, but ra- 
ther outlaws, who dared not show them* 
selves, on- account aS their accession to the 
•vribelliOB)— and lived upon such sheep and 
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cattle as fell into their handa. These men 
readily afforded refuge to the Wanderer, 
and, recognising the Prince, for whom they 
had repeatedly ventured their lives, in the 
miserable suppliant before them, they vow- 
ed unalterable devotion to his cause. Amoag 
the flower of obedient and attached subjects^ 
never did a Prince receive more readyt 
faithful^ and effectual assistance, than he 
did from those who were foes to the world 
and its laws* Desirous of rendering him 
all the assistance in their power, the hardy 
freebooters undertook to procure him a 
change of dress, clean linen, refreahmoita^ 
and intelligence. They proceeded in a nmn* 
ner which exhibited a mingled character of 
ferocity and simplicity. Two of the gang 
way-laid and killed the servant of an officert 
who was going to Fort Augustus with his 
master's baggage. The portmanteau whiek 
he carried fell into the robbers' hands, and 
supplied the articles of dress which they 
wanted for the Chevalier's use. One of 
them^ suitably disguised, ventured into Fort 
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JkngottfiSy asd obtained valuable infoniui» 
iabn eMoeming ihe movements of tbe troops; 
and desirous to fulfil bis purpose in every 
jpartioular, he brought back, in the singiei^ 
^less of his heart, aiGLa choice regale to the 
imhappy Prince, a pennyworth of ginger^ 
Jbreadl 

' With these men Charles Edward remain*- 
mi &r about three weeks, and it was with 
the utmost diifienlty they would permit him 
to leave them. ^^ Stay with us,'' said the 
gteeroas robbers ; *^ the mountmns of gold 
which the government have set upon your 
head may indace some gentleman to betray 
you, for he can go to a distant country 
and live on the price of his dishonour ; but 
to us there exists no such temptation. We 
etn speak no language but our own^-^we 
ean livo nowhere but in this countryi where^ 
were we to injure a hair of your head» the 
Tery mountains would fall down to crush 
us to death." 

A angular instance of enthusiastic do* 
votioB happened about this time, (August 

2b2 
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Sd,) wUeh served to aid tlie Prince'ii es- 
cape. A son of a goldsmith in Edinbo^Ii, 
one Roderidc MacKenzie, late an officer 
in the Prince's army^ happened to be lark- 
ing in the braes of Glenmoriston. He was 
about the same size as the Prince^ and was 
reckoned like him both in person and fea- 
tnres, A party of soldiers set npon the 
young man in his hiding-place ; he defended 
himself gallantly; and^ anxions to render 
his death useful to the cause which he must 
no longer serve in life» he said in his mortal 
agony, <^ Ah, villuns ! you have slain your 
Prince !'' His generous design succeeded* 
MacKenzie's head was cut off, passed for 
that of Charles Edward^ and was 8«it as 
such up to London. It was some time ere tlie 
mistake was discovered, during which the 
rumour prevailed that Charles was slain; 
in consequence of which the search aftor 
him was very much relaxed. Owing to this 
favourable circumstance, Charles became 
anxious to see his adherents, Lochiel and 
Cluny MacPherson, who were underst€K>d 
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to be larking in Badenoch with some other 
fbgitives ; and in order to join these com«*- 
panions of his councils and dangers, he took 
leaTe of the faithful outlaws, retaining, how- 
ever, two of them^ to be his guard and 
guides** 



* I am ashamed to teU, that one of these poor men, who 
had showed such inflexible fidelity, was afteiwards hanged 
at Inyerness for stealing a cow. Another, by name Hugh 
Chishold, resided at Edinburgh, and was well known to your 
Grandfather, then a young man at College, who subscribed 
with others to a small annuity, which was sufficient to 
render him comfortable. He retired to his native country, 
and died in ^trathglass some time subsequent to 1812. He 
was a noble commanding figure, of six feet and upwards, 
iiad ft very stately demeanour, and always wore the High- 

^ Jaod garb. The author often questioned him about this re- 
markable period of his life. He always spoke as a high- 
minded man, who thought he had done no more than his 
duty, but was happy that it had fallen to his individual lot to 

. discharge it. Of the death of the officer*s servant, he spoke 
with great composure. ^' It was too much honour for the 
like of him," he said^ " to die for the relief of a Prince." 
Hugh had some peculiar customs and notions. He kept his 
light hand usually in his bosom, as if worthy of more care 
ihan .the rest of his person, because Charles Edward had 
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After many diffieultiw he effected a jum^- 
tioD with hU faithful adherente^ Clony aad 
Loofaiels though not without great riak and 
danger on both rides. They took up Am: a 



shaken hands with him wh en they separated. When he re* 
ceived his little dole, (I am ashamed of the small amount, 
but I had not much to give,) which he always did with the 
dignity of one oollecting tribute rather than reeeiviiig^^afins, 
he extended his left hand with great courtesy, making an 
excuse for not offering the other, ^^ that it was sick." But 
the true reason was, that he would not contaminate with a 
meaner touch the hand that had been grasped by his right- 
ful Prince. If pressed on this topic, or oflbred money to 
employ the right hand, he would answer with passion, that 
if your hand were full of gold, and he might be owner of it 
all for touching it with his right hand, he would not com- 
ply with your request. He remained till the last day of ha ' 
life a beUerer in the restoration of the Stewart family ia tb&/ 
person of Charles Edward, as the Jews confide in the ad«, 
Tent of the Messiah ; nor could he ever be convinced of the 
death of his favourite Prince. A scheme, he believed, wa» 
formed, by which every fifth man in the Highlands was to 
rise — ^if that number was insufficient, every third man wa» 
to be caUed_<< If that be not enough,*' said the old man, 
raismg himself and waving his hand, << we will all gather 
and go together.'* Such delusions amused his last years ; 
but when I knew him, he wm quite sane in his iatelkets. 
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4iiiie tbeir resideDce in a hut called the Cage, 
cumasly consimcted in a deep thicket on 
•the side of a mountain called Benalder, 
under which name is included a great foreet 
or ehase, the property of Cluny. Here 
they lived in tolerable security) and enjoyed 
a rude plenty, wKich the Prince had not 
hitherto known during his wanderingi 

About the 18th of September, Charles re- 
edyed intelligence that two French frigates 
had arrived at Lochnannagh, to carry him 
and other fugitives of his party to France. 
liOchiel embarked along with him on the 
20th, as did near one hundred others of the 
relics of his party, whom the tidings had 
brought to the spot where the vessel lay. 
Cluny MacPherson remained behind, and 
continued to skulk in his own country for 
several years, being the agent by means of 
whom Charles Edward long endeavoured 
to keep up a correspondence with his faith* 
fill Highlanders. A letter is in my posses- 
sion, by which the Prince expressed his 
sense of the many services which he had 
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xeoeived from thiB gentleman and his dan. 
Ighre it as a curiosity in the note below.* 
The Prince landed near Morlaix, in Brit* 
tany, on the 29th of September. His short 
hnt brilliant expedition had attracted the at^ 
tention and admiration of Europe, from his 
.debarkation in Boradale, about the 26tii of 
August 1745} until the day of bis landing 
•in; France, a period of thirteen months and 
ji few daya five months of which had beea 
.oigaged in the most precarious, perildu% 
and faliguing series of flight, concealmenl. 



• *' Mb MacPhersok of Clunie, 
*' As we are sensible of your and dans fidelity and inte- 
-gtity to us dureing our adventuies in Scotland and £ng- 
3aiid, in tlie ytor 1745 and 17^ in recoroiog our }uil 
ligbti from the Elector of Hanover, by which you ha? « 
austaihed very great losses hotli in your interest and per- 
son, I therefore promise, when it shall please God to put 
it la my power^to make a gietfuH letnin, sutable io your 
.attferiogSa 

(Signed) " Charles, P, R* 

^ Diralagich in Glencamyier of Locharkaig, 
18th Sept» 174«." 
It is datsd two daya befoM Charlsa left SeotUmd. 
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and escape, ihat has ever been narrated in 
history or romance. Daring his wander* 
ings, the secret of the Adventorer's conceal- 
ment was intrusted to hundreds of every 
sex, age, and condition ; but no individual 
was found, in. a high or low situation, or 
robbers even who procured their food at 
the risk of their lives, who thought for aa 
instant of obtaining opulence at the expense 
of treachery to the proscribed and miserable 
fugitive* Such disinterested conduct will 
reflect honour on the Highlands of Scot- 
land while their mountains shall continue to 
exist. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Lwd George Murray — Pardon of Murray of 
BrwghUmj on his making Disclosures relating 
to those connected with the Enterprise of Prince 
CTiarles-^ Trial of the Earls of Kilmarnock 
and Cromarty^ and Lord Ealmerifio--^ Re- 
prieve of Cromarty — Execution of Kilmarnock 
and Ealmerino — Trial and Execution of Lord 
Loval — Executions on Kennington Common, 
at Brampton, Penrith, York, and Carlisle — 
Act of Indemnity, but tcith a long List of Est- 
cepHons — Short Imprisonment cf Flora Mac* 
Donald — Long Period during which Prosecu- 
tions against the Jacobites were kept on Foot 

W£ must now detail the consequences of 
the civil war to the Prince's most important 
adherents. Several had been taken prison- 
ers on the field of battle, and many more 
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had been seised in the various excnrsions 
made through the country of the rebels by 
the parties of soldiery. The gaols both in 
England and Scotland had been filled with 
these unfortunate persons, upon whom a se- 
Tere doom was now to be inflicted. That 
such was legally incurred, cannot be de- 
nied ; and, on the other hand, it will hardly 
be now contradicted, that it was administer- 
ed with an indiscriminate severity, which 
counteracted the effects intended, by in- 
spiring hofror instead of awe. 

The distinguished persons of the party 
were with good reason considered as most 
accountable for its proceedings. It was they 
who must have obtained power and wealth 
had the attempt succeeded, and they were 
justly held most responsible.when they fail- 
ed in their attempt at accomplishing a re- 
volution. 

Lord George Murray, who acted so pro- 
minent a part in the insurrection, effected 
his escape to the continent, and died at 
Medenblinck in Holland, in 1760. 

VOL. III. 2 c 
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The Earts dT Kilm«moek and Cromartfi 
and Lords Balmermo and LoTat, m Seofe* 
land, widi Mr Charles Rateliffe, in 'Engm 
land^ (iM'otfaer of the Earl of Derwentwater^ 
attainted and executed in 1715,) were the 
persons most distinguished by birtli and 
title whom the government had wi&in their 
power. The Marquis of TuUibarcKn had 
also been made prisoner, but death, by a 
disease under which he had long languish- 
ed, reliered his captivity in the Tower, and 
removed him from all earthly trial or ptw 
oishment. There could have been nodiffi** 
cnlty in obtaining evidence i^inst Kilmar* 
nock, Cromarty, and Balmerino, all three 
of whom had acted openly in the rebellietf 
at the head of an armed force; but in Lo« 
vat's case, who had not been personally in 
arms, it was absolutely necessary that evi- 
dence should be brought of his accession to 
the secret councils of the conspiracy, which 
it was also desirable should be made known 
to the British public. 

The government were therefore desirona 
♦o get at the grounds, if possible, on wliich 
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•Ae eonspiraey liad been cffiginally fdrmed, 
and to obtam knowledge of »aek Jaeobitee 
of power and conseqnenee in England, aa 
bad been participant of the coimeila which 
bad occaaioned sueh an explosion in N<Hr1& 
Britain. 

A diacloanre so complete could only be 
attained by means of an accomplice deep in 
ihe secret intrigues of the insnrgents. It 
was, therefore, necessary to discover ambng 
the late councillors of the Chevalier, some 
individual who loved life better than honour 
and fidelity to a ruined cause; and such a 
person was unhappily found in John Mur? 
jnay of Broughton, secretary to Charles Ed- 
ward. This unfortunate gentleman, as we 
•IiaTe already seen^was intimately acquaint- 
•ad with the circumstances in which the re* 
JMdlion had originated, had been most active 
in advancing the Cheralier's interest, both 
in eivil and military affairs ; and though he 
«onriderably embroiled his master's affairs^ 
4by fanning the discord between the Duke of 
Pearth and Lord Gecxrge Murray, and sti«^ 
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mulating the Chevalier's dislike to the latter 
nohleman ; yet it would be overloading the 
memory of the unfortunate) to suppose that 
bis conduct arose from any other motive 
than a desire to. advance the objects of his 
own ambition, without a thought of betray- 
ing his master's interest. After the battle 
of CuUoden, Murray fled to the Highlands, 
but, unable to endure the hardships which 
he incurred in these regions, he returned to 
his native country, and took refuge with a 
relation, whose seat is in the mountains, at 
the head of Tweeddale. He was here dis- 
covered and made prisoner. 

Being assailed by threats auad promises, 
this unhappy gentleman was. induced, by 
promise of a free pardon, to confess to mi- 
nisters the full detail of the ^original con* 
spiracy in 1740, and the various modifi- 
cations which it underwent subsequent to 
that period, until the landing of Prince 
Charles in the Hebrides. It has never 
been doubted that his details must have in- 
volved the names of many persons, both ia 
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Bnglond and Scotland^ who did not take uy 
arms in the insurrection of 1745, although^ 
HB the law of England requires two witness-- 
les to every act of high treason^ none such 
could have been brought to trial upon Mur** 
ta/s single evidence. He himself urged, in 
extenuation of his conduct, that although he 
preserved his own life, by bringing forward 
his evidence against such men as govern- 
ment could have convicted without his as^ 
Mstance, yet he CftrefuUy concealed many 
facts, which, if disclosed, would either have 
borne more hard upon such completters 
before the fact, or would have implicated 
others, against whom government had no 
*other information. It is not necessary to 
examine this species of logic ; as, on the one 
Land, it is unlikely that government would 
have been trifled with in this manner by a 
person in Murray^s situation ; and, on the 
other, it does not appear that the moral 
giult of an approver, or King's evidence, is 
diminished, because he discharges with in* 
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fidelity the base bargam he has entered 
into. 

The govemment thus made fully ac* 
quaintied^ .by Mr Murray's means, with th0 
original plan and extent of the conspiracy^ 
proceeded to bring to trial those leading cul- 
prits by whom it had been carried on in 
arms. 

The two Earls, of Kilmarnock and Cro- 
marty, with Lord Balmerino, were brought 
to the bar of the House of Lords, towards 
the end of July, 1746, upon a charge of 
High Treason, to which the two Earls 
pleaded Guilty, and adhered to that plea* 
Lrord Balmerino, when asked to plead, der 
42lared, that he had been indicted as. the 
Lord Balmerino <*of the city of Carlisle," a 
title which did not belong to him, and that 
he even had not been at Carlisle on the day 
when he was charged by the indictm^^nt 
He was answered, that the words, <<late of 
Carlisle," were not made part of his title^ 
but only an addition of place, 'which law 
required by way of description, of a person 
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indieted like his lordthip. Lord Balmerinb 
then pleaded Not Guilty. Several witnesses 
aj^eared) who proved that the accused party 
had been seen clothed in the uniform of the 
rebel guards, heading and commanding 
them, and acting in every respect as a chief 
of tbe rebellion* Lord Balmerino only al- 
leged, that he had not been at the taking of 
Carlisle on the day mentioned in the in- 
dictment. This, he said, was an idea of his 
own adoption, and as he was now satisfied 
that it was not founded on law, he was 
iSorry that he had given their lordships the 
trouble of hearing it. The three peers were 
tbeti pronounced Guilty, by the voice of the 
House of Lords. 

On the noblemen being brought up for 
aentence, on the 30th July, Lord Kilmar- 
nock again confessed his offence, and plead- 
ed guilty, urging that his father had bred 
him up in the strictest revolution prin- 
ciples, and pleading that he himself had 
imprinted the same so effectually on the 
mind' of his own eldest son, that Lord Boyd 
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bore* at the vef y time, a cammisaion in the 
royal service^ and had been in arms for 
King George at the battle of Culloden, 
when he lumself fought on the other dde. 
He pleaded likewise) that he had, ih the 
course of the insurrection, protectdl the 
persons and property of loyal subjects ; and 
that he had surrendered after the battle of 
Culloden of his own accord, although he 
might have made his escape* Although 
this confession of offences was made at a 
time when its sincerity might be doubted, 
the grace and dignity of Lord Kilmarnock^s 
appearance, together with the resignation 
and mildness of his address, melted eU the 
spectators to tears; and so fantastic are 
human feelings^ that a lady of fashion pre- 
sent, who had never seen his lordship be- 
fore, contracted an extravagant p«s«ion for 
his person, which, in a less serious affair, 
would have been little less than a ludicrous 
frenzy* 

Lord Cromarty also implored his Miges- 
ty's clemency, and dectined to JustiFjr hk 
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•crime* He threw his life and fortune on 
thie compaBsion of the high court, and plead- 
ed for mercy in the name of his innocent 
wife, — his eldest son, who was a mere boy, 
— ^and eight helpless children, who must feel 
their parent's punishment hefore they knew 
his guUt. 

, Lord Balmerino being called upon to 
fipeak, why judgment of death should not 
pass upon him, at first objected to the act 
of Parliament under which he was tried ; 
but withdrew his plea in arrest of judg- 
ment upon further consideration. Sen- 
tence of death was pronounced according 
to the terrible behest of the law, in cases 
of High Treason. 

The conduct of Balmerino was a striking 
. and admirable contrast' to that of the other 
two noblemen. He never either disown- 
ed or concealed his political principles. 
He stated, that he had, indeed, held an 
independent company of foot from Queen 
Anne, which he accounted an act of trea- 
son against his lawful Prince ; but that he 
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liad atoned for this by joining^ in the intmw 
rection in 1716; and willingly^ and wifli 
his fall hearty drew his sword in 174fi^ 
though his age might haye exeused him 
from taking arms. He» therefore^ neither 
asked, nor seems to have wished, for cdther 
acquittal or pardon, and the bold and gal- 
lant manner in which he prepared for deaths 
attraeted the admiration of all who witnev* 
edit. 

It was understood that one of the. two 
Eaib who had submitted themselves to the 
clemency of the sorereign, was about to be 
spared. The friends of both solicited ao^ 
adonsly which should obtain preference om 
the occasion. The circumstance of his laiys 
fSuinily, and the situation of his la^, it is 
believed, influenced the derision which was 
made in Lord Cromarty's favour. Wlm 
Ae Countess of Cromarty was delivensd of 
the child which she had borne in her womb^ 
while the horrible doubt of h«r husbandfs 
&te was impending, it was found to bo 
marked on^ the neck with an impressiim ro*^ 
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» 

makl&Bg m bnisd aaee; a alrikiiig imtanee 
of «B« of tbote myiteriei of sfttore wUck 
are beyond tlie knowledge of plilesoplijr. 

Wlule King George the Second was per- 
fdeaed azid oTerwhebaed with pertonal ap* 
pMeatioBe for mercy, hi behalf of Lord* 
C^maart J and Eilmamocfc, he m said to 
bare eKetaiaaedy with natandfeeUagy ^Hea- 
MB help me^ will no one eay a word in he- 
half of Lord Balinerinor Tfaeipiritofthe 
iSmm wae» however, adveree to this geaerons 
eeatiiamt; nor wonM it have been eon*- 
eifteat to hare spared a crimiAal, who bold>> 
If arowed and findieated his politick o& 
fences, while exerdunng the severity of tho 
hnr towards ofliens who expressed peni- 
tence for thdff guilt* The Eaii of Cro- 
marty faeii^, as we have said, reprieved, 
ibe Earl of Kilmarnock and L<Hrd Bal« 
mnorino remained under sentence, with an 
iBiimation diat they most prepare for death. 
TJm King, however, commuted the mode of 
exeeation into decapitation. 

The behaviour of bodi noblemen, during 
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ihe abort interval they had now to live^ wacr 
of a piece with their conduct on the trial. 
Lord Kilmarnock waJs composed, though 
penitent, and prepared himself with decency 
for the terrible exit. Balmerinb, on the con* 
trary, with a bold military frankness, seem- 
ed disposed to meet death on the seaflbld 
witb the same defiance as in a field of battle. 
His lady was with him at the moment the 
death-warnmt arrived. They were at din* 
ner : Lady Balmerino fidnted at the awfiil 
tidings. *^ Do you not see," said her hus- 
band to the officer who had intimated ihe 
news, ^* you have spoiled my lady's dinner 
with your foolish warrant ?" 
• On the 18th of August, 1746, the prisfm- 
efs were delivered over by the Grovemor of 
the Tower to the custody of the Sheri£b ;: 
oh which occasion, the officers closed the 
words of form by the emphatic prayer, 
*' God save King Oeorge !'* Kilmarnock 
answered with a deep " Amen." Lord 
Balmerino replied, in a loud and firm tone, 
** God save King James !" 
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Bm9iug bMa traMportedl in * eurAig^^ 

ApftfftoMnt on To weir4iill prorided for^ 

pOfOiOy 4i» oompaBi^fl ni sidfiBtiag mm 

tlioiw&i ft momentary interview, in iKiiek 

Bymerino oeened <^iefly anxioaft to viai^ 

^•le tho Pr&nee from the report, tfaat ihmm 

had beeii orders issaed at the battle of <7dU 

kditt to give no quarts. Kilmftrnook coo* 

jfaedodhe Imd Iward of sneh an ordor, 8ign<* 

«d George Murray, but it was otily after 

Ite waa made priaoner. Tfaey parted with 

mutual afection. >< I would," said Lord 

Bfidmenio, *^ Aat I could pay this debt tat 

ms both/' Lord Kilmarnoek aekilowle^ped 

ilia loAdnegs. The Ear^l had the sad pr#> 

#e den eiB kk tt6 exeeution. Wh«i he reaoh- 

•d the spot, and beheld the fatal soaff<M 

4M»N)red with biack cloth ; the ex^eutioneir 

<wfth i&B axe ahd his assistants ; the saw« 

^dhiot which was soon to be dreneSied with 

Ilia blood; the coffin prepared to reeeire 

4ii6 limbs which were yet warm with life; 

idbc^e all, the immense display of human 
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countenances which surrounded the sctf* 
fold like a sea, all eyes being bent on ihe 
sad object bf the preparation^ his mitaral 
feelings broke forth in a whisper to the 
friend on whose arm he leaned, ^* Homoj^ 
this is terrible !" No sign of indecent ti<^ 
midity, however, affected his behayionr;^ 
he prayed for the reigning King and family }^ 
knelt calmly, to the block, and submitted 
to the fatal blow. * , , .. 

Lord Bal merino was next summoned to- 
enter on the fatal scene, f^ I suppose/' h^ 
said, <^ my .Lord Kilmaniock is now ne^ 
more ; 1 will not detain you longer, for I 
desire not to protract my life." His .losd-r 
ship then, taking a glass of wine, dedblecl 
the bystanders to drink *^ ane (Bgrm tat( 
haivan,^' that is, an ascent to Heaven. He 
took the axe out of the hand of the exeeiK 
tioner, and run his finger along the edg^ 
while a momentary thrill went through t)ie 
spectators, at seeing so daring a man in the 
possession of such a weapon. Balmerina 
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^d not, bowever, meditate such desperate 
folly as would have been implied in an at« 
tempClat resistance ; be returned the axe to 
ihe executions, and bid bim strike boldly, 
<^for in tbat,'' be said, " my friend, will 
consist tby mercy." <^ There may be some/' 
he said, << who think my behaviour boldi 
Remember what I tell you," addressing a 
bystander, ** it arises from a confidencein 
God and a clear conscience." ^ 

With the same intrepid countenance, 
Balmerino knelt to the block, prayed for 
King James and his family, entreated fori 
giveness of his own sins, petitioned for the 
welfare of his friends, and pardon to his ene* 
mies. These brief prayers finished, he gave 
the signal to the executioner ; but the man 
was so surprised at the undaunted intre- 
pidity of his victim, that he struck the first 
blow irresolutely, and it required two to 
dispatch the bloody work. 

The condurion of Lord Lovat's eventful 
and mysterious career was the next im- 
portant act of this eventful tragedy. That 
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•M eonq^iratory after nHJdof bis escapr 

^om hifi vasBal's. bouse of Gortuleg, ha4 

j|e4 to the HighLrndsy wb^a be wa£ra£itort 

wufds taken in one of the Westejm Isf 

Irtndsy by a detaebment from tbe garriaoci 

^Fort WilliaiB, who bad disembarhedfrom 

M board a bomb vessely called the Fur*' 

xaee* Tbe old man was brought to tbe 

Tawer of London. On this ooeasioni nnng 

the words of the Latin poety* he express^ 

l4 Um^elf prepared ^ther to resort to his 

iiA stratagems, or to meet death like a man*. 

if be should find it inevitable. Lorat'a 

|sial» whieb eame on before tbe Houae of 

JLords on tbe 9tb, and was finished on tbe 

19tb day of March, was very long' and eK«« 

Ivemely onrions. On tbe former ooeasieiia 

it bad not been neeessary to produce tha 

Cffidenoe of Secretary Murray ; but on ihi| 

jpreiant, aa Lorat bad not been personally 

engaged in the insurrection, it was india^ 

'■ ■ ' ■' " ■ '•■' ■ ■■ I 1.1 ■ »i< ■ r .■^i 

* an vertare ddlos, sen eettm ooemnbne nuaU. 
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pensable to prove his accession to the pre* 
yioos conspiracy. This was accomplished m 
the fallest manner; indeed he said of himself, 
probably with great truth, that he had been 
engaged in every insurrection in favour of 
the family of James the Seventh, since he*^ 
was fifteen years old; and he might have add-^ 
ed, he had betrayed some of them to the op- 
posite party. His g^t, thinly covered by a 
long train of fraud, evasion, and deceit, 
was clearly manifested, though he display- 
ed very considerable skill and legal know- 
ledge in his defence. Being pronounced 
gaUty by the House of Lords, the sentence 
of high treason was pronounced upon the 
eld man in the usual horrible terms. He' 
heard it with indifference, and replied, <^ I 
bid your lordships an everlasting farewell ! 
Sure I am, we shall never all meet again 
in the same place." 

During the interval between the sentence 
and its execution, this singular personage 
employed himself at first in solicitations 
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hat Iife» esLprwaed [Hretty muek ia ike sijie 
dT a fftwmng letter, which) when he wiie 
j^ taken prisoner, he had writtoi to tha 
Ihdce of Cumberland, pleading hie higb 
Jsrenr with George the First, and how hs 
kad carried kis royal highness about whan 
a ahiU^ in the parks of Kensington and 
Han^ptomConrt. Finding these meanneesea 
were in yaiu, he resolred to imitate in lua 
death the animal he 'most resembled in kia 
£fe» and die like the Fox, without IndnU 
gtng his enemies by the utterance of a sigb 
or groan* It is remarkable, my dear boy^ 
kow the audacity of this daring man ren-' 
dered him an object of wonder and awe at» 
kia death, although the whole course of kia 
fife had been spent in a manner ealcnlstad 
%> excite Tcry different feelings* Lovat hail 
dso^ indeed, the advantage of the canqauK 
sion due to extreme old age^ still neuriak* 
kig a dauntless spirit, even wken a life ke- 
yoiid dm usual date of humanity waa about 
lo be ent shin*t by a public execution. Man]F 
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eirciuiMtfiBceB are told of him in prisoB, firom 
wbich we may infer, that the carelees sjorit 
4)f leTity was indulged by him to the last 
moment. On the evening before his exsh 
cntion^ lus warder expressed himself son*y 
4ihat the morrow should be such a bad day 
witik his l<nrdship. << Bad i" replied his lord^ 
abip ; ^ for what ? do yon think I am afraid 
of an axe ? It is a debt we must all pay^ and 
better in this way than by a lingering dts*- 
ease* 

When ascending the scaffold, (in which 
he requested the assistance of two warders,) 
he looked round on the multitudoi and 
aeeiiig so many people, said with a sneer^ 
^^ God save us, why should there be such 
a bustle about taking off an old grey head 
from a man who cannot get up three stepe 
•without two asnstants?" On the scaflbld he 
xapeated the line of Horace*-** 

« Salee ^% deoorum $st rro futrte morl." 

It was more in his true diaracter, that 
vlien a scaflbld fell« and he was informed 
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that many persons bad been killed and 
maimed, he replied, in the words of the 
Scottish adage — ^^ The more mischief the 
better sport !" He submitted to the fatal 
blow with unabated courage, and left a 
strong example of the truth of the observa- 
tion, that it is easier to die well than to Uve 
well. The British government did not 
escape blame, for having selected as an 
example of punii^hment, an old man on the 
Very verge of life. Yet, of all the victims 
to justice, no one either deserved or recei- 
ved less compassion than Lovat. 

While the blood of the nobility concern- 
ed in the insurrection of 1745 was flowing 
thus plentifully, the criminals of minor im- 
portance had no cause to think that justice 
was aristocratic in her selection of victinas. 
The persons who earliest fell into the hands 
of the Government, were the officers of the 
Manchester regiment, left, as we have seen, 
in Carlisle after the retreat from Derby* 
Of these the colonel and eight other per- 
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80X18 who had held eommimions, were tried 
and condemned in London. Eight othenr 
were found guilty at the same tinie» bat 
were reprieved. Those who were destined 
for execution, underwent the doom of law 
in its most horrible shape, upon Kenning* 
ton Common ; where they avowed their po^ 
litieal principles, and died firmly. 

A melancholy and romantic incident took 
place amid the terrors of the executions* A 
jonng. lady, who bad been contracted in 
mari^iage to James Dawson, one of the siif# 
ferers, had taken the desperate resolution of 
attending on the horrid ceremonial. She 
beheld her lover, after having been suspend- 
ed for a few minutes, but not till deaths 
(for such was the barbarous sentence,) cut 
down^embowelled, and mangled by the knife 
of Ihe executioner. All this she supported 
with apparent fortitude ; but when she saw 
the last scene finished, by throwing Daw«> 
eon's heart into the fire, she drew her head 
within the carriage, repeated his name, and 
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expired on the spot. This melancholy cir* 
cumstanee was made by Mr Shenstone the 
theme of a tragic ballad. 

The mob of London had hooted these un- 
fortunate gentlemen as they passed to and 
from their trials but they witnessed their 
last sufferings with decency. Three Scot- 
tish officers of the party taken at Carlisle^ 
were next condemned and executed, in the 
same manner as the former; others were 
'tried in the like manner, and five were 
ordered for execution ; among these, Sir 
John Wedderburn,. Baronet, was the most 
distinguished. 

At Carlisle no less than 385 prisoners 
had been assembled, with the purpose of 
trying a select number of them at that 
place, where their guilt had been chiefly 
manifested. From this mass, 119 were se- 
lected for indictment and trial at the prin- 
cipal towns in the north. At York, the 
Grand Jury found bills against 75 insur-* 
gents. Upon this occasion, the chaplain 
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of the High Sheriff of Yorkshire preached 
before the judges on the very significaiit 
text, (Numbers, xxv. 5,) <^ And Moses 
said unto the judges of Israel, slay ye every 
man his man that were joined unto Baal-* 
peor." 

At York and Carlisle seventy persons 
upon the whole received sentence of death ; 
some were acquitted on the plea of haying 
been forced into the rebellion by their 
chiefs. This recognises a principle which 
imght have been carried much farther; when 
it is considered how much by education 
and principle these wretched kerne were at 
the disposial of their leaders, a similar apo- 
logy ought, in justice, to have been admit- 
ted as an excuse to a much larger extent. 
The law, which makes allowance for the 
influence of a husband over a wife, or a fa- 
ther over a son, even when it involves them 
in guilt, ought unquestionably to have had 
the same consideration for the clansmen^ 
who were trained up in the most absolute 
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idfttti af obedience to thdr dhMf, and pofitt^ 
eally exerted no jodgment ef Aeir owiu 

Niae persons were executed at CSarliali 
on the 18t^ of October* The list oonteiiiod 
one or two sames of dietinctiiHi ; ae B«fr 
chanan of Arnpryor, the chief of his ii«Bo; 
MaeDonald of Kinloch-Moidart^ one cCthe 
first who receired the Prince on bia )mif^ 
mg ; MaeDoneld of Tiendrieeh, wbo \mgm 
tlie war bjr aitaddng Captain Scott's dei* 
tachment when aiarching to Fort Aogan 
tus, and 3(Ah MacNanghton, a pM^on of 
Mtde note, unless in so far as he was sni^ 
buit it lbs belieyed enrooeoiMljr} to ha^o beos 
tibe individaal by whose baadCoknid Gtt^ 
cBner fell at Preston, ^x msaioala v^f* 
ferod at Brampton ; soven wore executed ad 
Penrithi and t wen*y«>t wo at the oitjr of Yovk^ 
eleven more were afterwards executed all 
Carlisle ; nearly eighty in all wero ooeri- 
fieed to the terrors which the insurreelion 
had inspired. 
. These unfortunate siidTer^s were of 
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ferent afes, rsnk, and habits, both of body 
and nurnd ; they agreed, however, in their 
bdiaviottr upon the scaffold. They prayed 
for the exiled fanajdy, expressed their devo- 
tion to the cause in which they died, and 
particularly their admiration of the prince- 
ly lead^ whom they had followed, till their 
^tachment conducted them to this dread* 
fol fate. It may be justly questioned, whe- 
ther the lives of these men, supposing every 
one of them to have been an apostle of 
Jaeobilasm, could have done so much to 
prolong their doctrines, as the horror and 
loathing inspired by so many bloody punish- 
ments. And when to these are added the 
mericilesB slaughter upon the fugitives at 
GuUoden, and the devastation committed 
la the Highland districts, it might have 
been expected that the ^ sword of justice 
I would have been weary with executions. 
' There were still, however, some indi- 
iFiduals, upon whom, for personal reasons, 
v^engeance was still desired. One of these 
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Cteifas lUtdBife, broikcr to tbe Mtai 
•f Dienreatwmten Ttas gMtlettaa fani 
liMB pwrldEor in the Earl's treason i^ i7lfiy 
a^d ktd lieeii eondemned for Uiat eruu% 
bii* caeaped firom Newgate. la the latlar 
end of the year 1T45 or begiaiiiDg of 1746^ 
ko ima tabm on boar d a Fre&eh ahipof vai^ 
wttk olluit lAcenu The Ttaael was loaded 
wilhantMattd warlike store% homad^n: tl» 
eoaatef8eotlaiidyfortfaeiieeoftheiBSttrge&iBi» 
Batefiffe'aeaaa wa% therefore^ a aimplotnio» 
He Waa brought before the Kkg^s Be&di» 
^rhoreondenee waa adduced to diow thatte 
waa the eaaiaCfaarfee RatdiiSewho had bMn 
i>eaidenmed for the earlier rebellion, 
i^o had thiol anade his escape* Upon 
baiHB fowid pv^^^ hjr a jary, he was 
deaiwed la die^ although^ appealing ta hki 
F»ea«h camtnisMon^ he pleaded that he w«k> 
aot.aaaljeet of Britain^ and denied hiaaBii^ 
self to be the Charles Batcliffe to whoas the- 
indietwient and oonTiction referred^ allegia^ 
he was Charles Earl of Derwwtwatttr. 
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On <!» 8lh of Deeenbeiv Botqiiilb ap. 
]N»recl <m tbe scaffoldy wkere 1m vm ad- 
nktod, in v«i|Kot of Us birth, to liie Mid 
Jnnows of the axe and Uoole. Ha vnm 
ffdhly dreiaad, and behaved with a mixtme 
of grace and firmneea whieh prooufod him 
mimnal eympathy. Lo^at, whoae t ra ge dy 
I havo already gmn, wae» in peinlof ^ne^ 
Ae last pearaen i^ eii£krod death ftv peli^ 
lioal oansea in 11[M* 

An act of Indemnity tvns pamed in Jmie 
1V49, granting a pardon tofdl paraona who 
imd oommitted treaeon,* bntwitiikan awftd 
Uirtef exe«ptIeB% amounting to abwt eighty 
iea^ I may here mention the irte of 
of those persons, who had dispk^ad ae 
maeh fidelity to CSiarke during tim Hum of 
Irip eseapo. The Lsird of MaeEinnon^ MiB^ 
£ioi»ld of Kingribnrgh, and o&eta^ aeo«r- 
*iainod to have been aetivv in aiding the 
SMncei'a escape, were brought to LmidoB, 
jusd imprisoned for some iimm, Flova Ma^ 
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Donald, the heroine of this Extraordinary 
drama, was also, for a time, detained in 
the Tower. As I have recorded sevenl 
of the severities of government, I ought to 
add, that nothing save a short imprison- 
ment attended the generous interference <^ 
those individuals in behalf of the nnfortu- 
nate Adventurer, during his dangers and 
distresses. After being liberated from the 
Tower, Flora MacDonald found refuge, or 
rather a scene of triumph, in the house 
of Lady Primrose, a determined Jacobite, 
where the Prince's Highland guardian was 
visited by all persons of rank who enter-- 
tained any bias to that unhappy cause. Nei- 
ther did the English Jacobites limit thttr 
expressions of respect and admiration- to 
empty compliments. Many who, perhaps^ 
secretly regretted they had not given more 
effectual instances of their faith to the ex- 
iled family, were desirous to make some 
amends, by loading with kind attentions 
and valuable presents, the heroine who had 
played such a dauntless part in the drama. 



TbtM donatiow supplied to ib« gnUwt 
Bigl^wdwQiiwi « fortune of neturlyL^lSOQ. 
Sbe bestowed tbie dowery» together with her 
hsBd> opon MacDonald of Kiogebugbt who 
liid been her aseistant in the action which 
procnredher so much fame. The applause doe 
toher noUe condact^ was not rendered by Ja- 
cobitesalone ; many of the RoyalFamUyyand 
particularly the good-natured and geneious 
)?iiace Frederick of Wides^* felt and ex- 
pressed what was due to the worth of 
JFlora MacCkmaldt though esMrted fw the 
.4iftfety of ao dai^gerous a rival. The sinr 



* The present Ktng's grandlkther, TnAakik. 
MopX UlghBMft gave « proelef tlda gmmcmB md hhtnl 
imqde of thiQkiogy when the Princes bit wifip infoniidd 
ium that Lady Margaret AlacDonald, concerned with Flora 
in saving the Chevalier, had been presented to her Royal 
'll%hness> adding, with some eonceni, that she M not 
inevJier l»he the person implicaledia the escape of CSiwies 
Edward* *^ And would you not have done the like, ma- 
dam,'* replied the high-minded Prince, ^^ had the unfor- 
innate man appeared before you in such calamitoos circmn- 
dtaeeit I anow«-I am sure— you wonld.** 
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plicity and digputy of her charaeter was ex- 
pressed inher remark, tbateheneTer thought 
she had done any thing wonderful till she 
heard the world wondering at it. She afters 
wards went to Amerii^ wilh her hosband 
Kingsburgh, but both returned, in conse- 
quence of the civil war, and died in their 
native Isle of Skye. 

I should make these volumes thrice as 
long as they ought to be, were I to tell you 
the stories which I have heard (sometimes 
from the lips of those who were themselvea 
the sufferers) concerning the strange con- 
cealments and escapes which the Jacobites 
were reduced to for the safety of their livea 
after their cause was ruined. The severity <if 
legal prosecution was not speedily relaxed, 
although the proceedings under martial law 
were put a stop to. Lord Pitsligo, who 
lurked on his own estate, and displayed a 
model of patience under unusual sufferings, 
continued to be an object of occasional 
search long after the 1746 ; and was in some 
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degree under concealment till his death m 
1762, at the age of eighty-five. Some other 
criminals peculiarly obnoxious to govern- 
ment were not liberated from prison until 
tiie accession of George the Third.* 



* Farquharaon ef Monaltry, lieutenant-coloiiel of one 
of Lord Louis Gordon's Aberdeenshire battalions, was the 
last person who remained in confinement for the affair of 
1745. 
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Daring Chcaracterrf Prince Charles's Enterprise 
— ^ Cmseguenees that must have attentkdits 
Sticeess, adverse as ^ Majorittf in ^ ChwBt 
try was to his Claims, and divided as hik 
own Folloioers were among themselves — Causes 
which contributed to Charles s temporary Stuy 
cess — JFatse Lustre which JRomcmee ^aws 
around the System of Clanship — Abuses to 
which that System led — Proscripiion of tk& 
Highland Garb — Abolition ofHeredOary Jkih 
risdictionSy and of Feudal Tenures, 

We have hitherto only detailed the p^iml 
>procedare taken against the principal aetoBi 
in the rebellion 1745. Before proeeeduig 
to narrate the legidative measures wkidi 
Parliament thought proper to adopt to pre- 
vent the recurrence of such a cakmitj, it 
may be necessaryi in this place, to take a 
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reyiew of the character of the insurrection, 
and the result which it actually did or might 
have produced. 

- Looking at the whole in a general point 
of view, there can be no doubt that it pre- 
sents a dazzling picture to the imagination^ 
being a romance of real life equal in splen- 
dour and interest to any which could be 
devised by fiction. A primitive people, re- 
siding ^in a remote quarter of the empire, 
and themselves but a small portion of the 
Scottish Highlanders, fearlessly attempted 
to place the British Crown on the head of 
the last scion of those ancient kings, whose 
descent was traced to their own mountuns. 
This gigantic task they undertook in favour 
of a youth of twenty-one, who landed on 
their shore without support of any kind, 
and threw himself on their generosity — they 
assembled an army in his behalf — ^their 
speech, their tactics, their arms, were alike 
unknown to their countrymen and to the 
English, — holding themselves free from the 
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obligittlom imposed by comiii<m hw or porf» 
tim statute, they were yet governed by roles 
of their own, derived from a general eenee of 
kofionr, efxtending from the ehief to the low- 
of hie tribe.* With men unaecaBtemed 



* A remarkiible instance of this occurred wben Oie Higli- 
land army ftd^anced to Kirkliston, in their march on Edin- 
iMirgfa, 17^ ^ was reeoQeeted that the hQase ^ Nen^ 
Vft^mt lying ntar the «inip ef th« H^Uandeia^ had hi«a 
biiUt hy the Seaetary, Iiord Stair, who was so dfie^y im* 
plicated in the massacre of Glencoe ; it was also remem« 
t^ed, that the grandson of die murdered Oleoeoe was hi 
Hie HlgUaad'CMBp, at tiie head onus cIm reghMOtt; a 
im% ijB»i9i9s%, i0 be i^pfvsli^aM, that thai v^Momatah 
•ome Tiolence -on the house of NewUston, and m thit 
would he highly prejudicial to the reputation of the CShs^ 
▼alferHt army, it was proposed to place a guard htHiefw^ 
imeef pMventfaig it 

of the Prince. '< It is right," he said, ^« that tk guard 
should he placed upon the house of Newliston, but that 
goafd must be fhmished by theMacBonalds of Gleneeei 
ii thty aie net thoui^t worthy of this tmtt, Ihey ttma* 
bo fit to hear arms in your Royal Highnesses cause, aod I 
•SBvst, of course, withdraw them from your standard." 
"tte dshn of the high-spirited Chief was necessarily ad' 
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to ^ra(i% tbe amount of ih« most eflbciMi 
part of which nover oxoaeded 2OOO9. ihtij^ 
defeated two ditciplioed armies eommandad 
bj officers of experktice and reputation^ 
penetrated deep into England^ approaehad 
within ninety miles of tbe capita)^ and 
made the crown tremblo on the King'* 
hei^ I retreated with the like success, when 
tbey appeared on the pinnt of being inter- 
oq^d between three hostile armies ; leheek* . 
ed efiectuaUy the attack of a superior bod)r 
detached in pursoit of them; reached the. 
North in safety^ and were only auppressedri 
bjy a concurrence of disadvantages whioh k 
waas impossible for human nature to sur- 
mount. All this has much that is splendid 
to the imagination, nor is it possiUe to ra- 
gn»d without admiraiian, the little band id 
determined men by whom such actiima' 
were aohieved, or . the. interesting yoong^ 
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nutted, and the !\f acDonalds of Glencoe mounted guanl on 
l]h# houM ofNewUstM ;~liw ma tbeM tiia kail artklft 4»^ 
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Prince ^by whom their energies were di* 
reeled* \t is therefore natural that the 
civil strife of 1745 should have been long 
the chosen theme of the poet^ the musician) 
and the novelist, and each has in turn' 
found it possessed of an interest highly 
suitable to his purpose* 

In a work founded on history, we must 
look more closely into the drcumstances qf 
the rebellion, and deprive it of some part 
of the show which pleases the fancy, in 
order to judge of it by the sound rules 4if 
reason. The best mode of doing this, is to 
suppose that Charles had accomplished hiis 
romantic adventure, and seated himself ut 
temporary Security in the Palace of S^ 
James's ; when common sense must admU 
dmt nothing could have been expected horn. 
such a counter-revolution, excepting new 
atiife and fiercer civil wars. The opimom 
and conduct of the whole British empire^ 
with very few exceptions, had shown their 
disinclination to have this man to rule over 
them; nor were all the clans in his army nn- 
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merous enough to famish more than two bat* 
telions of guards to hare defended his throne^ 
had they been able to place him upon it. 
It was not to be supposed that England, so 
opulent, so populous, so high-spirited, could 
be held under a galling yoke by a few men 
of unknown language and manners, who 
could only be regarded as a sort of Stre- 
litzes or Janissaries, and detested in that 
capacity. By far the greater part of Scot* 
land itself was attached to the House of 
HanoTer, and the principles which ^c^ 
them on the throne; and its inhabitants 
were votaries of the Presbyterian religion, 
a form of church government which it had 
l>een long the object of the Stewart family 
to destroy. From that quarter, therefore^ 
Charles, in his supposed state of perilous 
49xaltation, could have drawn no support, 
but must have looked for opposition. The 
interference of a French force, had such 
taken place, could only have increased the 
danger of ^he restored dynasty, by rousing 
against them the ancient feelings of national 
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iMtoed and 6iiinl«tioii ; nor is it Uktlj tibsl 
ihmj could iotve offered enocessful reuJi** 
tnnoe to iIm geninral opposition ii^ich sndi 
nnpopular aid would have accomalated 
around them. 

Neidier u it piobable that Gharlea Ed- 
ward, edueated as ho had been in fbrdgn 
•ouriB, and in the antiquated principka of 
passive dbedience and arbitrary power* 
would have endeavoured to eonciliato tha 
affections of the great mass of his subjected 
by disavowing those sentiments of despotio 
government which had cost his grandfather 
so dear« Even while his onterprise was in 
progress, there eidsted a great schism in kia 
eampi between Lord George Murray, Lovi 
l^ho, and others, who, though engi^ed 
with the Priaoe and £svouring his ^teti* 
sions to the throne, conceived theaselvw 
entitlcci, as their lives and fortunes wwi 
depending on the issue, to remoostralt 
against measures of which they did not 
always approve* Charles^ Edward aatiH 
tally^ but fatally Cur himsolf and Ida lap 
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fltttjV prf fer rt d «nd foUowvd tbe mwh^ 
^ those wha nuuie it a poiat to coindbde 
with him in opinioii; to that had the 
•tresgih of this army beea adeqiwrto ta 
pfawe him i^oa the throiM^ be matt never* 
threes haTe speedily been precipitated iiile 
4am) war, the seeds of wUeh eadeted evaa 
among his own follower^ since they dU 
not i^ee amoi^ tbeaiselves on what prin* 
eiples he was to goyeniy whether as a deei» 
potio or eo&stitational momureh. 

From all this it would appear, that how» 
aver severe apon the Highlanders and theit 
aoantiy at tlus mcMnent when it haj^ned^ 
tike defeat o£ Prinee Charles at Callodem 
i^old alone have waded the internal divi» 
sioasof Great Britain ; and that any viet<tey 
wlueh he nught have obtiuae^ woald eaily 
faata added to the protraetion of civil strife^ 
«ad the continnance and increase %i na» 
Hfmfl calamity. 

Neither were the actions of dM Higiio 
hmders nnder Prinee Charles, Hioagh sa£» 
£ciently glorious for their arms, altogether 
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•o woDderfnl as to be regarded as miraca- 
Ions. Without detracting from their un-* 
doubted bravery, it must be said that the 
Chevalier was fortunate in meeting with 
two such antagonists as Cope and Hawley, 
neither of whom appear to have dreamed of 
maintaining a second line or effectual re- 
servci though rendered so necessary by the 
violence and precipitance of the Highland 
attack, which must always have thrown a 
certain degree of disorder into those troops 
who were first exposed to its fury, but at the 
same time have brought confusion among 
the assulants themselves. The two regi- 
ments of dragoons who fought, or rather fled, 
at Preston, having previously lost thdr cha« 
lacter by a succession of panics, must be also . 
looked upon as affording to the Highlanders 
an advantage unusual to those who encoun- 
ter an English army. Of the general plan * 
of insurrection, it may be safely said to have 
been a rash scheme, devised by a very young 
man, who felt his hopes from France t6 be 
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gen de r ed ab^olirtdy desperate ; andbypiqM- 
ing the honour of Lochiel and his friendiy 
vrought them to eocb a height of feeling m 
^ induce them to engage in what their oom- 
mon sense assured them was positive raia. 

We may also ohserye^ that though the 
small' number of this Prince's forces was in 
a great measure the cause of his ultimate 
defeat, yet the same circumstance eoatti- 
bated to his partial success. 

This may appear paradoxical, but yon 
are to remember, that the imperfectiona of 
an undisciplined army increase in propor- 
tion to its numbers, as an iU«-coDstructed 
machine becomes more unmanageable in 
proportion to its size. The powerful arlny 
of clans commanded by Mar in the year 
1715, could not have acted with the ssone 
speed and decision as the comparatively 
email body which was arrayed under Charies. 
And if, on the latter occasion, the Prince 
wanted the aid of such large forces as were 
4urought to Perth in 1715 by the Marquis of 
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Hnntly and the Earls of Breadalbane and 
Seaforth, his councils were also onembar- 
Tassed by the respect and deference claimed 
by these dignitaries, and by the discords 
which often arose between them> either 
amongst themselves^ or with the Command* 
er-in-Chief. It is also worthy of ranark, 
that without derogating from the desire to 
maintun discipline, which was certainly en* 
tertained by the Highland chiefs during the 
enterprise, the small number of the Prince's 
army must also have occasioned among them»> 
selves a consciousness of weakness, and they 
were perhaps the more disposed to attend 
to rders and abstain from all unnecessary 
violence, because they saw from the begin- 
ning that their safety depended on mutual 
concord, and on preserving or acquiring 
the good opinion of the country. 

Upon the whole, it was perhaps fortu- 
nate for the history of Highland clanship, 
that in point of effective and recognised 
influence, the system may be considered as 
having closed with the gallant and generous 
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display of its character which took place in 
1745. We haye said already that the 'pa- 
triarchal spirit was gradually decaying, and 
that the system had been insensibly inno- 
vated upon in each successive generation. 
In the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
it probably would not have existed, if the 
« chiefs had not sedulously nursed and kept it 
alive, to maintain in their persons that pecu- 
liar military power, which most of them ex- 
pected to render the means of distinguishing 
themselves in the civil war that was yearly 
expected. If the country had remained ia 
profound peace, the chiefs, like the Low- 
land barons, would have been induced to 
exchange the command of their clansmen, 
whose services they had no prospect of 
requiring, for other advantages, which in- 
creased rents, and improved possessions, 
would have procured them. The slow but 
certain operation of those changes would 
have finally dissolved, though perhaps at a 
later period, the connexion between the clan 
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«iid the cBief, and under circmnstaiice^ pas 
]iap% less creditable to tbe latter. It is then- 
fore better, even for the fame af the H%fah 
landsj that the spirit of the patriarchal 8y» 
tem» like the light of a dying lamp» should 
have eollected itself into one bright flash li^ 
fore its final extinction ; and in the short 
j^iod of a few months^ should have exhi- 
Idted itself in a purer and more brilliant 
character than it had displayed during the 
course of ages* 

It must also be remarked, that the period 
«t which the patriarchal system was totally 
broken up, was that, at which it preaeated 
the most interesting appearance. The Higb- 
land chiefs of the eighteenth century^ «l 
least those who were persons of cenaider»- 
tion, were so much influenced by the ge- 
neral civilisation of Britaiu, as to be not 
only averse to the abuse of power ever 
their clansmen, but disposed, as well from 
policy as from higher motives, to restnda 
their followers from predatory habits, and, 
^couraging what was rude and^ fierce, to 
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coltiyate what was honourable and noble 
in their character. It is probable the patri- 
archal system was never exercised, gene- 
rally speaking, in a mode so beneficial to 
humanity, as at the time when it was re- 
motely affected by the causes, which must 
ultimately have dissolved it. In this respect^ 
it resembled the wood of certain trees, which 
never afford such beautiful materials for the 
cabinet-maker, as when they have felt the 
touch of decay. 

For these and other reasons, the view 
which we cast upon the system of clanship, 
as it existed in the time of the last genera- 
tion, is like looking back upon a Highland 
prospect, enlivened by the- tints of a beau- 
tiful summer evening. On such an occasion, 
the distant hills, lakes, woods, aod preci- 
pices, are touched by the brilliancy of the 
atmosphere with a glow of beauty, which is 
not properly their own, and it requires an 
exertion to recall to our mind the desolate, 
barren, and wild character, which properly 
belong to the objects we look upon. For the 
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wmD»Tmm>n, h rmpirtw met fiksrt ot like tOh 
derstandiDg to rcviiiicl 11% ihmt Ike sj^leai 
ef society under whiek At Higyand dhni 
were goTomed, ahhMigk kawig mneh hn it 
wUeli awakens both tke keart and &• ftney^ 
wa0 hoitile to liberty, and to tke progress 
both of religioas and mmnd improvement, hf 
j^oiiig tke ka]^Betf8^ and indeed tke wkole 
^xistenee^ ei tribes at tke disposal of «£?{• 
4nal% wkoso power of adounistratton was 
influepced by no restrunt saving tbeir own 
l^eQBttre. liko otker men, tke beads of tke 
dana were liable to be seduced into tke 
inisaso of unlimited autibority; and yoa 
kave only to recall wkat I have said in ikeae 
pages of Lovat and otkers, to be awars 
what a emxae and a plague a vieleot or eral^ 
cUef nvgkt prove to lusown elan, t6 tke go* 
neral govemmeat, lo tke peace of kie neigk* 
boors, and indeed to tke wkole oountry in 
wkidb ke lived. Tko p e a ae so ien of andk 
power by a few men made it always poa^ 
siUe for them to erect tke standard of eivH 
in n ooontry otkerwifea diapoaad ta 
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pMoe; ftnd tbeir own brareiy and &at of 
ifaeir retidiiem, omlj rendered ibo case more 
daBgerooei tbe pioTocatkm none ea»ly tn- 
kexi^ and their poirert of attack or reMstaaee 
jBOire Uoody aad desperate* Even in peaces 
the power of raTaging tlie estaites of a &e%h* 
boor or of tho Lowiaade/ by letting loose 
nipoa tbem troops of bandiiti, kenseUed 
Uke blood-Jboaada in some obscure valley^ 
till tlmr servms were reqnired, was giving 
tooveiy petty diieftam tke means of spread* 
iog robbery and desolation tlirougb tij» 
eoantry at his pleasure* 

With whatever sympathy, therefore, wo 
asay regatd the immediate safferens, witb 
wliAtever general negret we may look npon 
the extinction, by violence, of a state of so- 
ciety which was so mach connected with 
lunoar, fidelity, and the tenets of romantia 
cllivalry^ it is impossible, in tsober sense, to 
wish that it should have contitined, oir i» 
say tliat, in political wisdom, the govem- 
meat of Ghneat Brttaia ought to baif« tolecar 
tadita kagtf ^aiatsncre*^ 
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The motiyes, however, of the l^^latare, 
in destroying the character of the patriar- 
chal syBtem adopted in Uie Highlands, were 
more pressing than those arising out of 
generid expedience and utility. The mea- 
sures struck less at what was inexpedient 
in general principles, than at the constant 
source of repeated rebellions against tiie 
Royail Family ; and we cannot wonder, that 
being now completely masters of the dis- 
affected districts by the fate of war, Aej 
umed at totally eradicating all marks of 
distinction between the Highlander and 
Lowlander, and reducing the mountains 
to the quiet and peaceful state which the 
Lowlands of Scotland had presented for 
many years. 

The system of disarming the Highlands 
had been repeatedly resorted to upon for- 
mer occasions, but the object had been only 
partially attained. It was now resolved, 
not only to deprive the Highlanders of their 
arms, but of the ancient garb of thor conn- 
try; a picturesque habit, the custom of wear^ 
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mg whkk was peeuUarljr Msodatod witk 
Aa me of warlike ireapom. The twordj^ 
&• dlrk» tba pisto], were all iw eemplelt 
parte of ftbe H^Uftoddmsa as thepUidaiMi 
lb« bonnet, and die halut of luii^ the lattir 
mam mure to remind the wearer of the want of 
the £EinMer« It was ^oposed to destroy * ^i ff 
MBOciatioa of ideas, by rendering the nae 
of the H^hland gacrb» in any of its peeiiliaff 
£onn% highly p«oal.* 

• Many objections^ indeed some which afH 
pealed to c<»npa8aon, and others founded 
upon ufciiity, were urged ^^gainst this inte^ 



• Xbii vai « yery hamh. ji^ulaliaii, affiscfiiiig tbc AeL< 
iqgs and the habits of many who had no accession to the 
fel>elli(m, or who had taken anns to resist it. Yet thew 
wm a knowledge of itanldiid io tke prohrbitien, smoe 3l 
diirested til* Hi^yaaders af Admui wkidi wascbtelyai* 
flM4«ied with their habits of clanship and of was. In like 
tttaonor, I urn informed, that in some provinces of Italy the 
2)eculiar dress of the banditti is prohibited to be worn evea 
mt masfnermdes, as it is found to csdke by «nooi«ttfli « 
to the &sebQQtiiig tnkde. 
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diction of an ancient national costume. It 
was represented that the form of the dress, 
'light, warm, and convenient for the nse of 
tiiose who were accustomed to it, was essen- 
tially necessary to men who had to perfomi 
long jonmeys through a wild and desolate 
country; ordischargethelaboursof theshep- 
faerd or herdsman among extensive moun« 
tains and deserts, which must necessarily 
be applied to pasture. The proscription 
also of a national garb, to which the people 
had been long accustomed, and were neces- 
sAxily much attached, was complained of 
as a stretch of arbitrary power, especially as 
the law was declared to extend to large dis- 
tricts and tracts of country, the inhabitants 
of which had not only refrained from aid** 
ing the rebellion, but had given ready and 
effectual assistance in its suppression. 

Notwithstanding these reasons, and not- 
withstanding the representation of the loyal 
chiefs that it was unjust to deprive them of 
tiie swords which they had used 'in the 
government's defence, it was judged neees- 
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tary to proceed with the proposed measure^ 
as one which, rigidly enforced by the pro*^ 
posed severity of government, promised 
completely to break the martial spixit.of the 
Highlanders, so far as it had been found io- 
oonsistent with the peace and safety of the 
country at large. A law was accordingly 
passed^ forbidding the use of what is call* 
ed. tartan, in all its various checkers and 
modifications, under penalties which, ai 
that time, might be necessary to overcome^ 
the reluctance of the Highlanders to part 
with their national dress, but which cer- 
tainly now appear disproportioned to the 
offence. The wearing any part of what 
is called the Highland garb, that is, the 
l^id, philabeg, trews, shoulder-belt, or. 
Bfxj other distinctive part of the dress, or 
the use of any garment composed of tar* 
tan,, or parti*coloured cloth, made the of- 
frader liable, for the first offence, to six 
months' imprisonment; and for the second^ 
tp transportation to the colonies. At tho. 
same time, the wearing or even possesrion 
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rfgrms B fi tj e dc d a H^hhiiderlo »cry»i» 
» conuDon soldier) if lie ehovM prore lut* 
aUe to pay a fiae of fifteen poands. A ••» 
eottd <^finice was to be pnnislied witb tfano- 
pM'talioii lor seven years. The atafnlo is 
SOth George IL ckiqK 6L 

Wluiterer nay be tbougbi of Ibese tivo 
stateless not only reslraiaiDg the oee eC 
anas under tiio Idlest penalliefis bi^ fm^ 
ecnbingf the dransof a whi^ nation^ no olh 
jeelion can be asade to amodier Aet rfPap- 
liament, pa os e d in tho year 1748^ for abo- 
KsUng the last eSeetaal remnant of tfao 
fsttdal system, ym. tbo hereditary jnriadio- 
tions throog^ut Scotland. These last ra* 
Andno of tiie fendal sjrslemy I havo repeat* 
odly aUnded to^ as eontrary alflio to eons- 
SMin aense^ and to the free and inq^artisi 
ateinistmtion of jmtioa* In fact, they 
Tasted tho power oF deoiding^ all or&wiy 
aotioos at law in the persons of great lend 
holder^ nrither educated to the legal pfi^ 
ieasiott) nor in the habit of aeparatiiqf Aeir 
own interests and ^assiens from the caooss 
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which they were to decide as judges. The 
statute appointed snins of money to be paid 
as a compensation to the possessors of those 
jadidal rights, whose existence was inimi- 
cal to the progress of a free conntry. The 
administration of justice was vested in pro- 
fessional persons, called Sheriffs-depute (so 
eaUed as deputed by the Crown, in contra- 
distinction to the Sheriflb principal, former- 
ly enjoying jurisdiction as attached to their 
patrimony.) Such a Sheriff-depute was 
named for each county, to discharge the ju- 
dicial duties formerly exercised by heredi- 
tary judges. 

This last Act was not intended for the 
H^hlands alone^ its influence being extend* 
ed throughout Scotland. By the Act of 
SOth King Geo. n. cap. 5, all tenures by 
wardholding, that is, where the vassal held 
lands for the .performance of military ser- 
vice, were declared unlawful, and those 
which existed were changed into holdings 
for feu, or for blencht enures,— that is to say, 
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oiAer for payment of an amtal som of 
monoy) or some honorary aeknowledgment 
of vassalago^ — so that it beeamo imposaibk 
lor any aapeiior or overlord, in fataroy to 
impose upon bis vassals the fatal service of 
following him to battle, or to diatsharge the 
oppressiye duties of what were called b«it- 
ingyhostiDg, watching, and warding. Thu% 
although the feudal forms of investitore 
were retained, all the esse n tial infloeDce of 
the superior or ovsrlord over the vassal or 
tenant, and especially tibe right whidi lie 
had to bring him into the field of battle, in 
consequence of his own quarrels, was in fu- 
tare abrogated and disallowed. The conse- 
quence of these great alterations we reserve 
for the next chapter. 
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CHAP. X. 

Al^owanee granted by Prance to Charles* s PoU 
lowers — Removal of the Prince from France 
^^Mis» Walkinshatih^CheBrles^s Visit to Ixmr 
-dMi^^ Jacobite IiOripue^ — Death of Prince 
OkaiHeP'-'andifkis Brothery Cardiwd Dvihe 
of York — Change» effect^ in the ERgktands 
bf^ the Mea$ur€s itdopted in eonnquence of the 
lUbdlion — Decmf (ftiie System of Clanship'^ 
the Jacchiies become reconciled to the Souse qf 
Hanover — Pestoration of the Forfeited Petates 
— TTie Highland Garb again permitted to be 
worn — Introduction of St ore-Farming-^ In^ 
provement in the Commerce of Scotland* 

BsFOBE givii^ a farther account of tlie 
^effect prodaced on Scotland and its inhabi- 
tants by the Disarming' Act^ the Jurisdio- 
tion Act, and other alterations adopted into 
ihe law of Scotland, in consequenoe of tho 
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insurrection of 1745) we may take some no* 
tice of the melancholy conclusion of Charles 
Edward's careeri which had commenced 
with so much brilliancy. There are many 
persons like this unfortunate Prince, wh<v 
haying failed in an effort boldly made and 
prosecuted with vigour, seem afterwards Uv 
have been dogged by misfortune, and de- 
prived, by the premature decay of the far 
culties they once exhibited, of the power 
of keeping up the reputation gained at the 
beginning of their career. 

On his first arrival in France, with all 
the eclat of his victories and his 8u£Eering«^ 
the Chevalier was very favourably received 
at Court, and obtained considerable advan- 
tages for some of his followers. Lochia 
and Lord Ogilvie were made lieutenant- 
colonels in the French service, with means 
of appointing to commissions some of the 
most distinguished of the exiles who had 
participated in their fate. The Court of 
France also granted 40,000 livres a-year 
for the support of such Scottish fugitivea 
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vnm not provided for in ibA miiiarj 



Thw aUowmce^ howeivr lilMral on tlif 
.partof Franee^ was tolaUy inmifficient fortlie 
msmUnsaoB of so many perBons, aocostonk- 
«4 not only to tko mMcasttries bot cimfiarti 
«ffife; and it 19 not to be wondered at, that 
BMrny, redneed to exile and ind^ence in Iiia 
eanse, murmured, thoi^ perbaps with in* 
Jnatiee^ against tbe Prinee^ wbooe power of 
idtteriating' tbeir distreMes thejr might eon^ 
elnde to be greater than it really waa. 

An inddent whieh followed, erineed the 
aamii intraelabQity of temper which Mema 
to baveebaraeteriacd this yoong man in hii 
nttampt to regain the throne ct his anceo- 
ton. When the Freneh GoTemment, in the 
nmter of 1748^ were dKspesed to accede 
l» a paaee with Eng^bnd^ it was an in* 
^pensaUe stipulation, that the young Pkn» 
tseMler, as he was atyled, should not be poKw 
mitted to reside within tibe French terri- 
tories. The King and ministers of France 
leit the necessity of accedii^ to this eeof 
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dition if they would obtain peace ; but tbejr 
were desirous to do so with all the attenticm 
possible to the iuterestandfeelings of Charles 
Edward. With this purpose^ they suggested 
to him that he should retreat to Fribui^y in 
Switzerland, where they proposed to asium 
him an asylum, with a company ci guards^ 
a large pension, and the nominal rank and 
title of Prince of Wales. 

It is not easy to say with what possible 
Tiews Charles rejected these offers, or from 
what motive, saving the impulse of moment- 
ary spleen, he positively refused to leiiVB 
France. He was in a kingdom, howevw^ 
where little ceremony was then used upon 
such occasions. One evening, as he went li» 
the Opera, he was seized by a party of tfie 
French guards, bound hand and foot, and 
conveyed first to the state prison of yia« 
cennes, and from thence to the to¥ra irf 
Avignon, which belonged to the Pope, 
where he was set at liberty. 

To this unnecessary disgrace Charles mp^ 
pears to have subjected himself from fed^ 
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ingB of obstinacy alone ; and of coarse a 
line of condact so irrational, was little qua- 
lified to recommend him as a pleasant guest 
to other states. 

He went first to Venice with a single at- 
tendant ; but upon a warning from the Se* 
mtey he returned to Flanders. 

Here» about the year 1751, he admitted 
into his family a female, called BCss Wal- 
hinshaw. The person whom he thus re* 
aeiyed into his intimacy had connexions, 
of which his friends and adherents in Bri- 
tidn were extremely jealous. It was said 
that her sister was a housekeeper at Leicee- 
ter House, then inhabited by the Prince of 
Wmles ; and sudi was the general suspicion 
eff her betraying her lover, that the persona 
of distinction in Engkmd who continued to 
attere to the Jacobite interest, sent a spe- 
cial deputy, called Macnamara, to request, 
in the name of the whole party, that this 
lady might be removed from the Chevalier's 
rendence, and sent into a convent, at least 
for a season. The Prince decidedly put a 
negative upon this proposal, — ** Not," he 



nrij ^ tfaHt \m entcrtaiiiei mnj pmtitf«tar 
«ff»tfoa or erea regud fcr Miss Watt» 
diaw, but beeasae ha would aot be 4ielaMl 
to hj his subjects in matters rtiniin iiag lot 
own babits or fiuBiIjr.'' Wban MaeMUBin*a 
was fiadly rcpalsed, ho teak hia leavn wAl 
concern and indignatiDn, sayings as bo at- 
tired, — ^ By ^riiat enoK, ur, caa your fa- 
Bftily haTO drawm down the TeAgeaaeo ^ 
Heaven, since it has Printed every 
of tbeaa through so many ages f* 

This haughty reply to a reqsesty 
iUe and respedlal in itad^ was the mgamk 
for almost all the Jaeobiie party in Enf^aad 
to break up and cKsaolvo itadf ; tiny 
probably by this time only waftchini^'lor 
opportunity of desertiiigwith laaiioar a 
which was become hopeless. . 

Before this general defootion, eomo i»- 
trigaes had boen set on foot in bdadf fif 
CimrleSf but always withoat mueh aonaidep* 
ation, and by persons of ineempel^^t judg^ 
ment. Thus the Duchess of BaokJhgham^ a 
woman of anambidoasbutflightydiapoaittoiH 
teok it upon her at <mo timo to figuro as a 
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patroness of the House. of Stewart, and 
0iade several journeys from England^ to 
Paris and also to Rome, with the affectation 
of making herself the heroine of a Jacobite 
revolution. This intrigue, it is needless to 
say, could have no serious object or termi- 
nation. . . ' . 
In 1T50, the Jacobite intrigues continued 
to go on, and the Prince himself visited 
London in that year. . Dv King, then at the 
head of the Church, of England Jacobites, 
received him in his house^ He assures us, 
that the scheme which Charles had formed 
was impracticable, and that he. was soon pre« 
viuled upon to return to the continent. Dr 
King at this tim edraws a harsh picture of 
the unfortuna>te Prince ; he represents him 
as cold» interested, and avaricious, which 
is one frequent indication of a selfish cha- 
racter. This author's evidence, however, 
must be taken with some modification, since 
the Doctor wrote his anecdotes at a time 
when, after having long professed to be at 
the head of the nonjuring party, he had 
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finally wkkdrawu fimn it, jom«d tlie Go<» 
vernBMiit, and paid his duty at eoart. Heia 
therefore not likely to have formed an im^ 
partial judgment, or to haTe drawn a faithf ol 
pielare, of the Pxinoe whose eauae he had 
deserted. In 1758, the embers of Jaoobitism 
threw out one or two sparks. Patricia 
Lord Elibenk, conducted at this lime what 
remained of a Jaeobite interest in Seetkod; 
he was a man of great wit, shrewdness, and 
sagacity; but like otiieia who are eonscMoa 
of great talent, often bodi in his oondoet 
and conversation chose themoet diaadvantar* 
geoiis side of the question, in order to make 
a more msrked display of his abilities. 

The Honourable Alexander Murray, ona 
of Lord Eyiibank's brothers, a rery da* 
rii^ man, had devised a deqpetate adbema 
for seising upon Ae Bslaoe of St Jamea'a 
and the person of the King^ by means ef 
sixty determined men. lliere was a second 
bmnch of the conspiraoy which shoidd havn 
exploded in Soodsnd, where thore were no 
longer either men or means to aoconqpliiAi 



1 
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insiirreetion, MacDonell of Loohgarryy 
aiiid Dr Archibald CameroD, brother to 
Loehiel, wer^ the agents employed in this 
northern part of the plot. The latter fdl 
into the hands of the Govemmenty beii^ 
takmi npim the banks of Loch Katrine, and 
sent prisoner to London* Dr Cameron waa 
Imyc^ht to trial npon the Bill of Attainder^ 
passed against him on account of his con- 
oem in the Rebellion 1745, and npon that 
charge he was arraigned, condemned, and 
pnt to death at T jbnm. His execution for 
this old offimce, after the date of hostilities 
had been so long past, threw much reproach 
upon the'GoTMmment, and even upon the 
personal character of George the Second, as 
snUen, relentleBs, and unfor^ving. Tliese 
aspersions were the more credited, that Dr 
Cameron was a man of a mild and gentle 
disposition, had taken no military share in 
the Rebellion, and had uniformly exercised 
his skill as a medical man in behalf of the 
wounded of both armies* Yet since, as is 
now well known, he returned to Scotland 
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with the purpose of agiun awakening the 
flames of rebellion^ it must be owned, that 
whatever his private character might be, he 
only encountered the fate which his enter- 
prise merited and justified. 

The Honourable Alexander Murray ven- 
tured to London about the same period, 
where a proclamation was speedily issued 
for his arrest. Having discovered that 
the persons on whose assistance he had 
relied for the execution of his scheme 
had lost courage, he renounced the enter- 
prise* Other wild or inefficient intrigues 
were carried on in behalf of Charles down 
to about 1760; but they have all the cha- 
racter of being formed by mere projectors, 
desirous of obtaining money from the exiled 
Prince, without any reasonable prospect, 
perhaps without any serious purpose, of ren- 
dering him eiFectual service. 

A few years later than the period last 
m^entioned, a person seems to have been, 
desirous to obtain Charles's commission to 
form some interest for him axatrng the North 
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.Americancolonistsi who had then oommen 
.ced their qnarreb with the mother eomiaej* 
It was proposed by the adventurer alluded 
t0| to make a party for the Prince aifcioDg 
the insui^entB in a country which eontaia- 
ed many Highlanders. Bot that scheme 
also was entirely without solid foundaliooy 
for the Scottish coloiusts in graend joined 
the party of King George. 

Amidst these yuh intrigues^ exoited by 
new hopes, which were always suceeeded 
by fresh disappointment, CharleSy who had 
auppcffted so moch real distress and faille 
.unth fortitude and firmnessi gare way both 
in mind and body* His domestic Bnsasiaess 
was increased by an unhappy union with 
Louisa of Stohlberg, a German princess, 
which produced happ^Mss to neither party, 
and some discredit to both. Lattetiy, after 
long retaining the title of Prince of Wake, 
be laid.it aside^ because, after hie fatiier's 
death in I76O9 the courts df Europe would 
not recognise him as King of €breat Bri- 
tain. He afterwards Hved inoognito» under 

2h 
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the title of the Count D' Albany. Knally^ 
he died at Rome upon the 3 let of Febxuuy, 
1788, and wm royally interred in die ca* 
ihedral church of Frescati* of wlueh his 
brother vras bishop. 

The merits- of this nnfaappy Pcmee ^ 
p^ar to have consisted in a degree of danBl»- 
lees resolution and enterppse» borderia|f 
npon temerity ; the power of so^orti^;' 
fatigues and misfortunes^ and extremity of 
every kind, with firmness and osagmaitum* 
ty; and a natural coiirtesy of naumer^ 
highly gratifying to his fdlowers, whiefa bm 
could exchange for reserve at his pleasuv^*^ 
Nor n^hen his campaign in Scotland is con* 
flidered, can he be denied respectaUe talentir. 
in military affidrs. Some of his partosana 
of high«r rank craieeived he e vineed leas 
gratitude for'thdr services than he ought to 
have rendered them ; but by iar the greater 
part of tliose who approached his peison 
were unable to mention him witiiout tears 
of sorrow, to which your Grand&ther has 
been frequently a witness* 
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His &ult8 or errors arose from a course of 
iiiitaoii totallymifit f<Mrthe sitoation to which 
be coDCeiyed himself bom. His education^ 
iatettsted to narrow-nuiided priests and sol- 
diers of fortune, had been singularly limited 
and io^rfect; so that» instead ^ being 
tasBi^ to disown or greatly modify the te- 
nets wineh had made his fathers exiles frdm 
tibor thjKHse and country, he was ihstruicted 
to cling to those errors as sacred maxiins, to 
whaeh he was bound in honour and con- 
apMttoe to adhere. He left a natural daugh« 
ter, called , Countess ol Albany, who died 
4aAy a few years since* 

^The last direct male heir of the line of 
Stewart, on the death of Charles, was his 
yoongec brother, Henry Benedict, whom 
the Pi^ had created a Cardinal. This 
Brinee ttook.no other step for asserting his 
eUdm to. the British kingdoms, than by 
«tr3dng a beautiful medal, in which he is 
represented in his cardinal's robes, with the 
crown, sceptre, and regalia, in the back 
ground, bearing the motto, V(duniaie dei wm 
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desiderio popuU^ imply tug a taeit relinquish- 
ment of the claims to which, by birth, he 
might have pretended. He was a Prince of 
a mild and beneficent character, and gene* 
tolly bdored. Afler the innovadons of the 
French Berolution had destroyed, or great*- 
ly diminished, the revennes he derived from 
tibe chnrch, he subusted, singular to tell, cm 
im annuity of L.S00O a^year, asdgned to 
him by the generosity of the late King 
George the Third, and continued by that of 
hie royal successor. In requital of their 
bounty, and as if acknewled|ping the House 
of Hanover to be the legitimate suceesaon- 
of his daims to the Grown of Britain, this, 
the laat of the Stewarts, bequeathed to his 
l^esent Migesty aU the crown jewels, some 
of them of great valuer which King James* 
tbe Second had carried along with him on his 
retreat to the Continent in 1688, together 
with a mass of papers, tending to throw 
much light on British history* 

Having now fimshed my aceoimt of the 
House of Stewart, extinguished in the person 
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of its last, direct male heir, I return to no- 
tice, the general effects produced in Scot- 
land, by the laws adopted for the abolition of 
the hereditary jurisdictions, and prohibition 
oftheHighland dress and arms. On the first 
point, no dissatisfaction was expressed, and 
little .was probably felt, excepting by a few 
landed proprietors, who might conceive their 
dignity diminished by their power over their 
tenants being abridged and limited. But 
it was different with the Disarming Act, 
which was resented by the Highlanders as 
a deadly insult^ and which seemed for a con- 
siderable time rather to increase than allay 
the discontent, which it was the desire of 
the government to appease. 

Indeed, when the state of the Highlands 
is considered, we cannot be surprised, that 
for the space of ten years at least, it should 
have been wilder than it was before the in- 
surrection. The country was filled with 
desperate men, whom their education to the 
use of arms, as well as the recent scenes of 
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ehril war, had familiarisEed to rajnae and 
Tioienoe, and the check, sneh as it xnm^ 
wfaicli the authority of the chiefs extaided. 
over malefiictmrs, was entirely dissolved by 
the downfall of their power. Accordingly, 
the criminal records of that period are fall 
of atro<dties of varioas lands, perpetrated 
in the Highlands, which gire a strange idea 
of the disorderly state of the coontvy* 

Tradition also del%hts to enumerate^ 
among the sons of volgar rajnne^ the names 
of Sergeant More Camoron and others, de« 
predators of milder mood, and whose £EUBia 
might rank with that of Robin Hood and 
his merry archers, as friends and ben^iietorw 
to the poor, though plunderers of the rich# 
The sword of justice was employed in weed- 
ing them out ; and if frequent examples of 
punishment did not correct the old depre* 
dators, it warned the young from following 
their footsteps. But the race of Fort^jke 
men, as they were called, who supplied this 
generatiim of heroes, became in lime old>. 
and accustomed to peaceful habits. 
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Goy«niBient aUo had^ by the Aet of AU 
iMod&tf "vdiich forfeited tbe lende of thorn 
engaged in the rebellidn^ aoquixed very large 
ealalea ia tbe Highlandi> which had previ* 
oody bebmged to the Jacobite eluefs. More 
viae than their predeceasMHra in 1T16, in« 
stead of bringing this property to sale, they 
retauied it nnder the management of a Board 
of Commiadoners, by whom, after the ne* 
ocaeary capenaes were defrayed, the snr* 
plus revenue waa applied to <he improve* 
ment of Scottiah arta and manufactnreai 
and espeoiaUy to the amelioration of the 
Higblanda. The example of agrienltnre and 
aneeee^nl induatry, which was aet on foot 
under the patronage of these eommissioneriiy 
was imitated l^ those Highlanders, wfao^ 
exdittded from the rough trade of arms, be« 
gan to turn a kte and unwilling eye to sneh 
parsttits. The charaeter of the nativesi as 
wcU as the &oe of the country, underwent 
a gradual ehange ; the ideas of clanships 
which long clung to the heart of the Scot- 
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tieh Highlander, gradually gave way under 
the absence of many chiefis, and the ina^ 
poTerishment of others. The genius of the- 
Earl of Chatham, about the same time akoy 
opened- a fresh career to the martial sjMrit 
of the Highlanders, by levying regiments 
for the service of Government in Canada^ 
where they behaved themselves in a difi^in* 
guished manner; while, in the meantime, 
the absence of the most inflammable part 
of a superabundant population greatly di- 
minished the risk of fresh disturbances: 
Many persons also, who had served in their 
youth in the campaigns of Prince Charles, 
now entered this new levy, and drew the 
sword for the reigning monarch, whose ge- 
nerosity readily opened every rank of mili- 
tary service to his ancitot enemies. I will 
give you. one instance among many: 

The commission of a field officer, in one of 
these new regiments, being about to be be- 
stowed on a gentleman of Athole, a courtier 
who had some desire to change the destina- 
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tien of the appoiiitineiit» told his late Ma- 
jesty of some lK>ld and desperate actions 
nrhich tke candidate for military preferment 
had performed on the side of Charles Ed- 
ward) during the insurrection of 1745* 
<^ Has this gentleman really fought so well 
against me?'' said the good-natured and 
weU*judging monarch ; ^^ then, believe me» 
he will fight as well in my cause." So the 
commission kept its original destination. 

Such instances of generosity, on the part 
of the Sovereign, could not but make prose- 
lytes among a warm-hearted people like the 
Jacobites, with whom George the Third 
became personally popular at an early pe- 
ricid of his reign. With an amiable incon* 
sist^ncy, many of those ' who had fought 
against the grandfather would have spent 
the last drop of their blood for the grand* 
child, and those who even yet refused to 
abjure the right of the Pretender, showed 
themselves ready to lay down their lives 
for the reigning monarch. 
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Wh9» a good imdentandiiig wiis gi»* 
jtnally inoroesing between the Highlanden 
and the GoTernment, wkich ihey liad ap^ 
posed flo long Mid with so much i^Mtaaaey, 
ihe manegement ci the forfeited eetatee im 
the Highlands wm bo eoaidacted as t» af- 
fovd the cnltiYatois a happy and easyeoast* 
esioe t ^^ thongh old men might tarn bade 
with fondness to Ihe recollectimi of ihmt 
yoimger days, when every Hi gh la nd e r wsMc* 
ed theheathwithhis weapons ratdingaxonnd 
hfan» tho preferenee must, upon the whdle» 
have been given to a period, m wfaicdi a 
man's li^t needed nothing else to seeoie 
it l|ian Ihe eqnal defence of the law. in 
process of time, it was conceived by Gowm- 
me»t that the period of pnnishment by for- 
foitnre oogfat, in equity as well as pcdi^t 
to be brooght to a close, and that Ae de» 
flcendants of the original insurgents of Ae 
year VtM, holding diffmnt tenets from 
their unfiotunate ancestors, might be saMy 
restored to the enjoyment of tilieir patrtiao* 



sdal foftim6«* Bf an Act of Gtue^ accord- 
lagly^ dated Mth Geoi^ IIL chiq^, 97^ the 
«8tatei£»r£nted for treason, in tlie year 174$9 
wen restored to the descendants of those by 
whins they had been forfeited. A long train 
«f honourable names was thus restored to 
iSeottish hktcHy , and a debt of gratitude in- 
posed upon their representatives to the me* 
mory of the then reigning monarch. To 
coa^Iete this Act of Grace, the presentKing 
has, in addition to the forfeited property re- 
tamed by his father, restored, in blood, such 
persons descended of attainted individuah 
aa would have been heirs * to Peerages» hadi 
it not been for the attainder ;•— a step well 
^osME to mark the favour coitertained by 
his Majesty for his Scottish subjects, and 
his desire, to obliterate all recollection that 
4Ssc(Mrd had ever existed between his royal 
iionse and any of their ancestors. 

Another feature of the same lenient and 
healing measures, was the restoring Ihe 
oomplete liberty of wearing the Highland 
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dress, without incarring penalty or prose- 
cution, by 22d George III. chap. 63. This 

{boon was accepted with great apparent ji^ 
by the natives of the Highlands; but an 
effectual change of customs having been in- 
troduced during the years in which it was 
proscribed, and the existing generation ha- 
ving become accustomed to the Lowland 
dress, the ancient garb is seldom to be seen, 

; excepting when assumed upon festive occa- 
sions. 

A change of a different kind is very 
deeply connected with the principles of 
political economy, but I can here do lit- 
tle more than name it. Clanship, I have 
^aid, was abolished, or subsisted only as 
the shadow of a shade; the generality of 
Highland proprietors, therefore, were un- 
willing to support, upon their own estates, 
in the capacity of poor kindred,' a number 
of men whom they no longer had the means 
of employing in military service. Thej 
were desirous, like a nation in profound 
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peaee^ to discharge the soldiers for whom 
they had no longer use^ and who, indeed^ 
eoald no longer legally remain under their 
aathority. The country was^ therefore, 
exposed to all the inconveniences of an over 
peculations while the proprietors were, by 
the. same circumstance, encumbered by the 
number of persons whom, under the old sys- 
tem, ihey would have been glad to have en- 
rolled in their clan-following. 

Another circumstance greatly increased 
the multitude of Highlanders, whom this 
new state of things threw out of employ-^ 
ment. 

The mountainous region of the north of 
Scotland contained large tracts of moor- 
land, which was anciently employed, chief* 
ly, if not entirely, for the rearing of black 
tsat^tle. It was, however, found at a later 
period, that these extensive pastures might, 
with much better advantage, be engaged 
in the feeding of sheep ; but to this latter 
^node of employing them, the Highlanders 
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are by nature and education decidedly averse 
and ill qualified, being as unfit for the care& 
of a shepherdi as they are eminently well 
acquainted with those of llie rearer of catde* 
The consequence Was, that as the H^h-» 
lands began to be opened to inhalHt8&t» 
f^om the Lowlands, the sheep farmers of 
the southland mountains made offers of 
large rents to the proprietors of these store- 
farms, with which the Highland tenant was 
unable to enter into competitkm ; and the 
latter^ deprived at once of th«lr hnds ssA 
their occupation, left the eoun^ in num«* 
hers, and emigrated to North America and 
#ther foreign settlements. 

The author can well reoi^lect the indigna^ 
iSon with which tfiese agric«llural innoi««^ 
lions Were rq^ded by the ancient High* 
Isenierfe. He rememb^s hearing a cMef tsf 
the old school say, in sorrowandindigDatioBt 
tiw weirds folfewing: ^ WhM I was a young 
man^ the point upon which everjr Hi^dand 
genHmimn relied his importance, was Uie 
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number of mxn whom hig estate could 
Mipport; the question next rested on th» 
amount of liis stock of black cattle ; it is 
BOW come to respect the number oi sheep; 
and I suppose our posterity will enquira 
bow many raU or TXiice an estate will pro- 
duce." 

It must be allowed that, in a general 
point of Tiew» this change was a necessary 
oonsequenoe of the great alteratioa in the 
fl^tem of manners, and that therefore it 
was an inevitable evil« It is no less true^ 
that the humanity of indiyidual proprietors 
bestowed much trouble and expense in pro* 
Tiding means to enable those inhabitants 
who were necessarily ejected from their 
ancient pastures and possesskms, new occu« 
pation in the fisheries, and other modes of 
employment, to which their energies might 
be profitably turned* Upon the great estate 
c& Sutherland in particular, the Marquis of 
Stafford incurred an outlay of more than 
L.100,000 in providing various modes of 
employment for Highland tenants, who^ 
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miglit be unfit to ei^age in the new syfitem 
of improved farming, while two yefuns' free 
poBsession of their old fieurms without rent, 
in order to fomiah f ands for their voyage, 
was allowed to those who might pref^ emi«^ 
gration* 

But many other Highland proprietors 
neither possessed the means nor the dis- 
position to await with patience the result 
of such experiments, and the necessary emi« 
gration of their followers was attended with 
circumstances of great hardship. 

It is, however, a change which has taken 
place, and has had its crisis. The modern 
Higfalanderis, trained from their youth to 
tiie improved mode of agriculture, m^y he 
expected to maintain their pUce in Ihrir 
native country, without experiencing the 
oppressive rivalry of the South country 
ftrmers, which a change of times has done 
much to put a stop to. The late introdue* 
tion of steam navigation, by facilitating the 
communications with the best markets, pri;- 
•ents an important stimulus to the encoo^ 



^ 
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ragement of indastry, in a country almost 
every where indented by creeks and salt- 
water lakes, suitable to the access of st6am«* 
Tessels. We may therefore hope^ in terms 
of the Highland Society's motto, that a race^ 
always renowned in arms, will hencefor-> 
ward be equally distinguished by industry* 

With the Highlands we have now done^ 
nor are their inhabitants now much distin*- 
guished from those of the rest of Scotland^ 
except in the use of the Gaelic language, and 
that they still retain some vestiges of their 
ancient feelings and manners. 

Neither has any thing occurred in Scot- 
land at large to famish matter for the con* 
tinaation of these narratives* She has, since 
1746,' regularly felt her share in the eleva- 
tion or abasement of the rest of the empire. 
The civil war, a cruelly severe, yet a most 
effectual remedy, had destroyed the seeds 
of disunion which existed in the bosom of 
Scotland ; her commerce gradaally increa- 
sed, and, though checked for a time by the 
American war, revived after the peace of 
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1780) with a brilliancj of succeas hiUierto* 
unexampled. Tbe ufieful artSy agriculture, 
narigatioDi and all the aids which natural 
philoiophy affords to industry, came in the 
train of commerce. The shocks which the 
country has sustained since the peace of 
1815| have arisen out ci causes general to- 
the imperial kingdoms^ and not peculiar to 
Scotland. It may be added also, that she 
has not home more than her own share of 
the burden^ and may look forward with 
confidence to be reUeved from it as early 
as any of the uster kingdoms. 
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THE COOK'S ORACLE. 

A NEW EDITION. 

Scing tbeJEkUft/ ooDttOnlag a Complete Syttem of Cooker fiv 
<:athoBo Famlliet. l9no»7%6d, 

«« Wc vcntiire to nropheiy thst the * Cook*! Orade* will be eon- 
«idexed •• the English Institute of Coo1ceiy.''-«£d{iii&»r«fc tUvkw, 

The ^HiQle of this work has, a $evenih Hnu, been eazef uHy revised 
.Jiitt this lest time I have foand little to add* nd little to uter. 

To the FovRTS Eoiriov were added Om Hundred mtd Thirfy 
ffew Receipts, whiefa will greatly improve the Comlbft end Eeonomy 
of all* especially of Catkolic FAMii*uie« toeing the best metboda 
of making 

Ibigre Gravy Soiipsj Lobster Patties* 

Ditto Petse, Stewed Oysters, 

Ditto Green Pease, Scolloped Oysters, 

VaziousJIish Soups, ' To Stew Fish Matere. 

AH Fried Fish in ChnUled Butter,* Fish Pics, 

Fresh Safanon Broiled, Force Meat, 

Ditto Pickled, Stewed Eels, 

Carp to Stew, Macaroni, 

Stewed Onions, Cheese Battered^ 
Omdettes, and various ways of Do. Founded or Potted* 

dresi^ng eggs and waxmhigoQld Posched Eggs, 

fjK^ Puddings, 

Potatoe Pie, Maigre and Savoury Pattiei^ 

Cheese and Toast, Preserres, 

Do. Toasted, Tarts, Cakes, 
Potted Lobstor or Crab, 

and the general business of the Pastry-Cook and the Baker. 

Also an easy and economical Process for preparing Pigklib, by 
which they will be ready in a fortnight, and remain good for yeurs. 
•^Authov's Prtfaee, 

THE PRACTICE OF COOKERY; 

New Editiok, 

Adapted to the BUSINESS of EVERY-DAY LIFE. By Mis Dal- 
OAiBNS. In one thick volume, Ts. 6d. Second EdUion* 

Every receipt in this Work has been careftiUy hrevised for this 
EcUtion, in order that advantase might be taken of the numerous 
valuable criticisms by whidi it nas been honoured in every part at 
the Emjnre. 

A considerable number of new Receipts have also been added ; but 
only such as the Author has had adequate means of ascertaining to 
be valuable— a principle which has been scrupulously adhered to 
throu^out the volume.— J«/Aor^« Preface toltne Second EdiHotu 

" We must say, Mrs Dalgaims has succeeded in oomUning two 
things which we never before found united in any work of this de< 
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MriptioD,— we metm the pleasures of sense, with a just and''proper 
regard to roonomy. Extravagance is the rock upon which all her 
predece£soTs have split The great object of the author has been to 
make her book extensively useful ; and we think she has oompletely 
•uceeeded. In short, the ' Practice of Cookery' is a book worthy of 
all acceptation ; and we recommend itaccordingiy to every one who 
wishes to dine comfortably at a moderate rate.**— >Ca/e(fonfon Mercury, 

" Mrs Dalgairns is more practical, more varied, and more suited 
to what we may call the practical readers of such wovks, than rither 
Dr Kitchiner's Oracle^ or our friend of the Cleikum Inn. It is this 
character of utility which appears to' us to constitute its value, and 
we have no doubt, will prove Us passport to extensive circulation. 
One decided improvement on former works has been adopted by Mrs 
Dalgairns : It consists in prefixing to each chapter of her woiIka the 
vseful preliminary remarks relative to the subject of the chapter, in- 
stead of giving all these remarks in the shape of an introduction at 
the begiuDing of ihe book."— nSco/« Times,. 

'* Mrs Da^airns has not the racy wit, it is true, of Meg Dods, but 
her took is in every respect as practically useful."— £daii&itr^ Ob^ 
urver, 

" We eovuider we have reaaxm strongly to recommend Mrs Dal« 
gaims' as an economical, useful, and practical System of Cookery, 
adapted to the wants of all families, from the tradesman to the ooun* 
try gentleman. It is not a gourmand's book, nor doe^ it pretmd to 
be ; and though we shall not put away Rundell and Kitchiner for 
Mrs Dalgairns, she is far more copious than they are, fur more va- 
rious, and to us more novel."— ^^cfator, IZth June, 



